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LONDON, Oct. 1, 1904. 
The world was startled last month 
pa. by President Roosevelt’s unexpected 
Hague Conference. endorsement of a resolution passed 
by the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence at St. Louis in favour of summoning a new 
Conference to take up the work of the Hague 
Conference and carry it a stage further. The Presi- 
dent’s words were guarded and carefully chosen, in 
order to avoid committing himself to immediate 
action. But later telegrams from Washington declare 
that it is Mr. Roosevelt’s intention, after six weeks 
spent in sounding the other Governments, to call 
a Conference at once, although the Russo-Japanese 
war be. still raging. The near approach of the 
Presidential Election may have prompted this extra- 
ordinary announcement, or it may have been due 
to the natural impulsiveness of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Whatever its origin, it has been received with amazed 
surprise. It is not the custom of American Presidents 
to commit themselves to any measure of foreign 
policy without weighing the consequences. But 
Mr. Roosevelt cannot have done this, otherwise 
he would have refrained from announcing his inten- 
tion to take a step which would inevitably subject the 
United States to a rebuff all the more humiliating 
because of the expectations which it may excite in 
the public mind—expectations absolutely certain to 
be disappointed, 
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When the Hague Conference was 
The Agenda dissolved, its members before part- 
Next PS . ing put on record six pious aspira- 
tions as to questions which they 
relegated to the tender mercies of future Conferences. 
These veux, as they were called, may be said to be 
inscribed on the Agenda of next Conference. They 
relate to (1) the amendment of the Geneva Conven- 
tion; (2) the rights and duties of neutrals; (3) new 
types of rifles and the calibre of naval guns; (4) the 
limitation of armed forces by land and sea aud of war 
budgets ; (5) the inviolability of private property in 
naval warfare; and (6) the bombardment of coast 
towns by warships. The Geneva Convention would 
already have been amended but for the opposition of 
Germany. The demand for the inviolability of private 
property at sea in time of war is supported by the 
United States and Germany alone among the great 
Powers, and need not be discussed. No one dreams 
of meddling with new types and calibres of rifles and 
naval guns. ‘The question of the rights and duties of 
neutrals and the limitation of armaments alone 
remain, and as the latter is practically on the shelf, 
the only subject before the new Conference would ‘be 
the question of the rights and duties of neutrals. 
The fourth vew ran thus :—“ The 
Conference expresses the wish that 
the Governments, taking into con- 
sideration the proposals made at the 
Conference, may examine the possibility of an agree- 
ment as to the limitation of armed forces by land and 
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sea, and of war budgets.” As none of the Govern- 
ments have given a thought to the matter since the 
Conference rose, and as most of them—our own being 
the worst of all—have enormously increased their 
land and sea forces and their war budgets, it is 
obvious that the time is not ripe for raising that 
question, and that whatever else may be discussed, 
the limitation of armaments will find no place on the 
agenda of a new Conference. 


he Lhe only possible subject for a new 

Rights and Duties International Conference to discuss 
of of those inscribed on its programme 

Neutrals, é ° . 

in 1899, is that of the rights and 

duties of neutrals. But can anyone seriously believe 
that, with a great war raging in the Far East, it will be 
possible to assemble an International Conference to 
consider such a question? I confess that it is to me 
simply unthinkable. I was at the Hague all the time 
the last Conference was sitting. What I: saw then 
convinced me that of all conceivable methods of 
handling a burning international question, that of an 
International Conference was demonstrably the worst. 
In such a Conference the vote of Luxembourg counts 
as much as that of the German Empire. Its deci- 
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The ‘Ten Commandments revised to meet the strenuous 
ones ideas of Modern Christendom. 
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sions must be unanimous, and the vote of Servia or 
Siam, of Greece or of Denmark, is sufficient to paralyse 
the Conference. Its deliberations, therefore, would be 
foredoomed to sterility; but although powerless for 
good, the opening of a free debate might easily do 
untold mischief. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
devise a shorter way for converting neutrals into 
belligerents than to open a free discussion in such a1 
arena, when war is raging, upon ‘the rights and duties 
of neutrals. Until the United States, Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Russia, and Japan have arrived at the 
basis of an agreement upon the rights and duties of 
neutrals, it would be midsummer madness to summon 
the omnium gatherum of Sovereign States from Mon- 
tenegro to Luxembourg to decide the question in a 
Conference where the Polish principle of the Liberum 
Veto still prevails. 

That there is great need for an 


Inter authoritative definition of the rights 
Arma Silent - A 
Leges. and duties of neutrals is admitted. 


Equally true is it that it is only by 
an International Conference that such a definition 
can be made authoritative. But the thorough scientific 
definition and elaboration of the rights and duties of 
neutral Powers cannot be undertaken when the air 
reverberates with the roar of battle. The late Mr. 
Holls, who was a friend of Mr. Roosevelt, declared 
that the elaboration of a Code of Neutrality should 
be the first addition to the Magna Charta of the 
hnague. Mr. Asser, one of the most distinguished of 
the Dutch jurists, invited the United States “to 
prepare in time of peace a Code of Neutrality so 
favourable for the pacific nations and so severe with 
regard to those who may feel desirous to have re- 
course to war, that it would prove to be, in 
fact, the best guarantee for the maintenance of 
peace. This would be a glorious task for the states- 
men of the new world in the beginning of a new 
century.” No doubt. But the work must be done in 
time of peace. Further, it must be elaborated by one 
or more Powers before it can be submitted to the 
verdict of all) The United States has not elaborated 
a Code of Neutrality. No such code has been heard 
of outside the Institute of International Law, which 
met last month in Edinburgh. Instead of a 
general agreement having been arrived at, there is the 
widest difference of opinion. Under those circum- 
stances, the only ceitain result of summoning a 
Conference would be to make confusion worse 
confounded. Therefore, we take it’ as certain 
that in the next six weeks the President will 
discover that if he should venture to summon 
a Conference none of the other Powers would attend. 
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The question of neutrality is inex- 
Neutrality 


os tricably bound up with the interpre- 
Contraband, tation of what is and what is not 


contraband of war. Imagine England 
and Germany maintaining in full conference their 
opposing theories as to whether coal can be lawfully 
supplied to the Baltic fleet to enable it to reach the 
seat of war. Imagine Japan arraigning Germany for 
selling its mail steamers to Russia, who promptly 
equipped them as armoured cruisers, Imagine Russia 





























Melbourne Punch.) {July 28. 
The Tsar Climbs down. 
Nicuoras: “ All right, John, I apologise, and restore your 
flag. I reckon it’s better to have the English flag flying over this 
ship than over most of mine.” 


and the United States, each with their respective 
supporters, discussing how to define when food is 
ox is not contraband. It is sufficient to mention 
these subjects to show what a Donnybrook 
Fair a second Peace Conference would be. Much 
as I should like to see an International Par- 
liament sitting every five years to discuss and scttle 
disputed questions of international law, no such 
Parliament would be able to do anything till the 
Liberum Veto was abolished, and if the Liberum Veto 
was abolished, no Power that was not certain of being 
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in a majority would ever attend a Parliament authorised 
to deal with questions of life and death. Would 
Britain, for instance, consent to submit the question 
whether food is contraband to the decision of a 
majority in which Servia, Montenegro, Luxembourg, 
Siam, Switzerland, and Persia would be able to outvote 
Britain, America, Germany, France, and [taly? It is 
absolutely incredible. 
The usual solution suggested as a 
Mr. Roosevelt’s key to the mystery of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Re-election. action, is that he thought it good 
business, from an_ electioneering 
point of view, to put forward this proposition, in order 
to convince the American voter that he is not such a 
swashbuckler as he is painted by the Yellow Press. 
But there is nothing to indicate that the Republican 
Party stands in the slightest need of resorting to any 
such desperate expedient in order to secure the 
re-election of the President. So far as can be per- 
ceived, the Democrats are making no headway. 


~ Vermont and Maine voted last month, and although in 


both States the plurality of the Republicans was slightly 
reduced, it was substantially maintained. Vermont gave 
the Republicans a plurality of 31,500 this year as against 
31,312 in 1900. Maine last month went Republican 
by 27,130 against 33,384 in the year of the last 
presidential contest. The Conservative wing of the 
Democratic Party supports Mr. Parker, but there are 
signs that the Radical wing, despite the action of Mr. 
Bryan, will spill a good many votes over Mr, Watson, 
the Populist. The mystery, it is to be feared, remains 
insoluble, and can only be explained by the impulsive 
good nature of the President finding expression in a 
sphere the laws of which are unfamiliar. 
The public sentiment of the world 
Isthereany _ hailed the suggestion of a Conference 
Prospect of Peace ? not because it wanted a definition of 
the rights and duties of neutrals, but 
because it caught at any straw that seemed to afford 
some chance of ending the war. Dr. Dillon, writing 
from St. Petersburg, seems to be sanguine that peace 
may come sooner than most people expect it. But as 
he expressly asserts that there is no prospect of a 
revolution in Russia, and also maintains that the war 
will not stop for want of cash on the part of the 
Russian Government, it is difficult to share his hopes 
as to an early cessation of hostilities. If the Russian 
administrative machine broke down utterly and proved 
itself incapable of forwarding men and supplies to 
Manchuria, the war might come to an end of itself. 
But although the war is as unpopular in Russia as 
it seems to be popular in Japan, the instinct of 
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the lemming rat is supreme when Empires are at war, 
and it seems as if nothing is more probable than 
that the war will go on until one or both com- 
batants are brought to a standstill by economic 
exhaustion. Both Powers are calculating the cost of 
the war upon data of the wars of thirty and forty years 
ago. But wholesale homicide is more costly now than 
it was then, and the economic strain is likely to be 
much more severe than either Russia or Japan at 
present anticipate. 
Everybody talks about mediation, 
Is jvc but few people seem to have thought 
of Mediation? Out what it means. If there were 
any Power, or combination of 
Powers, ready to intervene and dictate peace at the 
sword’s point, that would be another matter, although 


even then it is quite as likely that such intervention 
would extend the area of the war rather than stamp 
it out. But as a matter of fact, there is no such 
Power or combination of Powers. Mediation not 
backed by irresistible force would not save the 
face of either Russia or Japan. What does 
mediation mean? What can it mean, but that 
one or more neutral Powers should represent 
to the belligerents that the time has come when in 
their own interests they should stop fighting. But 
the belligerents are more keenly alive to their own 
interests, or what they conceive to be such, than any 
neutral can be. If Germany, for instance, were to 
tell Russia that she is beaten and must give in, or if 
Britain were to tell Japan that she must arrest her 
victorious march northward, we should both be told to 
go to the devil, and the war would go on as before. 
Neither Power believes that it is at the end, or even 
within distant sight of the end, of its resources, and 
they would regard any suggestion to stop fighting as 
an impertinent intrusion, which they would bitterly 
resent. So long as they are in their present mood 
the war will go on, until both are bled as white as 
veal, to quote the grim phrase of Bismarck. 


ais The most remarkable thing about 
Rehabilitation ast month’s fighting is that the 
Russian General Kuropatkin has 
achieved greater renown by defeat 
than his opponents have gained by victory. The 
Japanese and Russian armies met: last month in what 
seemed likely to be the decisive battle of the war 
at Liao-Yang. The Japanese were superior in num- 
bers and in artillery. The Russians had the advantage 
of being on the defensive in positions carefully fortified 
to resist attack. According to the accepted rules of 
modern war, the Russians ought to have held their own. 
Day after day they hurled back one frontal attack after 
another, and the Japanese, despite their reckless 
daring, were always checked. But Kuroki, marching 
northward, threatened the Russian flank and rear. 
Thereupon, Kuropati.in faced him with the bulk of his 
army, and for two days it seemed a toss up whether 
the Russians would not win. The Japanese were 
almost starving, but they held on, and then General 
Kuropatkin fell back upon Mukden, carrying with 
him practically the whole of his forces, save the five 
thousand dead who were left on the field. The 
Japanese did not capture one cannon, and only took 
thirteen prisoners. They got Liao-Yang, however, 
and some spades and pickaxes, and _ therewith 
they did their best to seem content. But Kuro- 
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patkin, with his army practically intact, was still in 
front of Mukden, receiving fresh reinforcements 
every day, while the Japanese have to renew the fight 
| still further from their base of supplies. At least 
| 30,000 men have been killed and wounded, but the 
| decisive battle has still to be fought. 

The progress of the war is a very 
different matter from the progress of 
the world, nor is there much reason 
for dwelling at length upon the 
vicissitudes of the campaign in an article which is 
devoted to a survey of the evolution of the human 
\race as it is discerned in the evidence of contemporary 
lhistory. Port Arthur still holds out. The carnage 
has been fearful, and the Japanese at last seem to 
lhave learned the lesson that modern fortresses cannot 
be taken by storm. The Japanese must have lost in 
killed and wounded 30,000 men in their attempts to 
capture the Russian stronghold, but at present it 
seems as if their only chance of success lay in the 
reduction of Port Arthur by famine, or by the failure 
of ammunition on the part of the defenders. Ships 
with foodstuffs occasionally contrive to run the 
blockade, but the supply of explosives must be 
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running short. The Russians will fight as long as 
they have a shot in their locker, but when they have 
no powder left, the bravest of men must give in. 
Kuropatkin appears to have decided 
—e make a stand at Mukden, upon 
on which the Japancse are advance 
Mukéen. ing slowly, owing to their enormow 
losses and to the exhaustion of 
their troops. The Russians do not contemplate 
that they will be able to make a final stand at this city, 
and the air is full of rumours of changes in the com- 
mand. It is reported that Admiral Alexeieff has been 
recalled to St. Petersburg. There would have been 
no war if that step had ‘been taken twelve months 
sooner. General Gripenburg has been appointed 
to command.a second army, which has yet to be 
created. ‘The railway is able to bring up a thousand 
men a day, but this is hardly more than sufficient to 
supply the wastages of the war. The Japanese are 
said to have only 40,000 trained men left in Japan, 
and they are calling up conscripts and making super- 
human efforts to prepare them to take the field. If, 
as report says, General Kuropatkin anticipates that 
the war will last for four years, the strain upon both 
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combatants will be enormous. Upon one thing, 
however, all Russians agree, namely—that although 
they may give'up Manchuria to China, they could 
never consent to a peace dictated by Japan without 
surrendering their position as a great Power. 
Prince Sviatopolk Mirski, who has 
Monsieur Plehve's been appointed Russian Minister for 
Successor. the Interior in place of M. Plehve, 
‘has begun well. He has a good 
record as a humane administrator, and in all his 
utterances since his appointment he has emphasised 
his determination to base his policy upon the Tsar's 
Manifesto of 1903. This Manifesto, it will be 
remembered, was a very good one in its first draft, 
but afterwards was spoiled by the reactionary advisors 
of the Tsar. Its main principle was, however, that of 
decentralisation, giving to the Zemstvos the largest 
possible powers for the regulation of their own affairs. 
Everything depends upon how he carries out these 
good intentions. The same may be said of his 
declaration of hostility to religious persecution and 
his avowal that he was in favour of the greatest 
possible liberty of conscience, but with certain distinc- 
tions; everything depends upon the two words, 
*‘ possible” and “distinctions.” The new Minister's 
record in the past has been good, and if he but lives 
up to the spirit of his first utterances things may go 
better in Russia. It is stated also that Obolensky has 
received an intimation from the Tsar regarding the 
severity of his Governorship in Finland. 
That Prince Mirski will have ample 
t, room for the display of the true and 
broad Liberalism by which he de- 
clares he is animated, will be obvious to anyone who 
glances at the contents of the Order of the Ministerial 
Committee, which was ratified on July 8th by the 
Tsar. This Order places the Governments of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkoff, Ekaterinoslav, Kieff 
and two other provinces under provisional martial 
daw. A similar rule is to be enforced in various 
manufacturing areas, and in Odessa and Nikolaieff. 
The Order also gives the local administrative 
authorities in all other districts which are regarded as 
dangerous extended powers to enable them to deal 
with any attempt at popular disturbance. 
The British Expedition is now 
ao — on its way back from Lhassa 
Mission from Lhassa, bearing with it a Treaty which 
we are all diligently trying to 
make believe secures all the objects which we 
sought to gain. By the terms of this instrument, 
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which was sealed on September 7th by the Regent, 
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in the absence of the Dalai Lama, the real ruler of 
Tibet—who inconsiderately departed for Mongolia in 
order to preserve his freedom of action when the foreign 
invaders have quitted his territory—we acquire, on 
paper, the Protectorate of Tibet. For this the Chinese 
Government have superseded the Dalai Lama and set 
the Tashi Lama of Shigatse in his place, an exercise 


of authority which the Tibetans resent much as -! 


Catholic world would resent the deposition of the Pope 
by the King of Italy. As soon as our backs are turned 
it is probable that the Dalai Lama will return, and | 
all those who are responsible for signing away the! 
independence and integrity of the country will have 
a very bad time of it. We need not be surprised at 
such a result. We have had ample experience in the 
past to prepare us for such a dénouement. How many 
puppets have we not put up in various parts of 
the world to sign treaties as fig-leaves to cover 
the nakedness of our discomfiture, and then aban- 
doned to their fate? Needs must when the devil 
drives. 

Three-fourths of the Treaty are not 
‘worth the paper on which they are 
written. What is really operative is 
the seventh article, by which we do 
that which we pledged our solemn word not to do, 
as is our usual custom in those parts of the world. 
Yet even while violating our assurances that we would 
steal no territory, Colonel Younghusband declared 
to the Tibetan officials that the British Government 
“have annexed no part of your territory, and have 
made no attempt to interfere in your internal affairs.” 
There are few habits so inveterate as falsehood. 
Article VI. imposes a war indemnity of £500,000, 
which will never and can never be paid; 
Article VII. provides that the Chumbi Valley will 
be occupied by English troops until the indemnity 
is paid in full. That is to all intents and purposes 
equivalent to the annexation of the Chumbi Valley to 
the British Empire. As for our abstention from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Tibet, the Treaty 
simply bristles with articles giving us right of inter- 
ference. Article II. binds them to establish markets 
at places specified by us. Article IV. deprives them 
of the right of fixing their own tariff. Article V. 
forbids them to establish custom stations at certain 
places within their own territories, and binds them to 
repair dangerous passes. Article VIII. insists on the 
demolition of specified forts within their own territory. 
Article Is. deprives them of all liberty to sell, lease, 
or mortgage any territory without our consent. It 
forbids them to receive any person sent by any foreign 
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Power td assist in the conduct of Tibetan affairs. 
No land containing minerals and precious stones may 
be mortgaged, exchanged, leased, or sold to any 
foreign Power. And this is “ no attempt to interfere 
in your internal affairs.” 
August was sacred to grouse, and 
Lord Rosebery September to partridge, and the voice 
of the politician is silent when the 
guns are speaking on the heather or 
among the stubble. The only notable political 
utterance last month was the speech delivered by 
Lord Rosebery at Lincoln on the 2oth ult. Lord 
Rosebery chaffed Mr. Chamberlain delicately upon 
his persistence in the absurd fiction that the Colonies 
had made us anything that could be called an offer to 
reduce their tariffs on British goods, if we would give 
their goods a preference in the British market. To 
this Mr. Chamberlain retorted by suggesting that Lord 
Rosebery was a Little Englander and a cynic, but 
without adducing an atom of proof that any 
Colony had offered to do anything more than to 
increase their duties on foreign goods, while they left 
duties on British goods unaltered. This offer Mr. 
Chamberlain has repeatedly declared to be inadequate ; 
but so far it is all that is in sight. Lord Rosebery, in 
his rejoinder, put the matter in a nutshell :— 


at 
Lincoln, 


We know what in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme we are to give. 
What we are to obtain in return we know not. That he has 
never told us. And yet it is the essence of the matter. 


Mr, Chamberlain has not told us, for the very good 
reason that he does not know. Therein he is like every- 
one else. Noone knows. And why? Because no offer 
has yet been made. Yet on the strength of this non- 
existent “ offer,” which exists solely in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s imagination, we are asked to revolutionise our 
fiscal system, repudiate Free Trade and re-impose 
taxes on the food of our people. 

It was difficult to take Mr. Chamber- 
lain seriously last year. But this 
year it is like slaying the slain to 
expose his fallacies or to refute his 
“arguments.” ‘The fiscal reform balloon has burst, 
and the electors have something more serious to think 
about than to trouble their heads with his nonsense. 
Despairing of converting the country, Mr. Chamber- 
lain is now reduced to an attempt to capture the 
Conservative caucus. That he will succeed in this 
minor enterprise is probable enough, for it is the 
nature of the Conservative caucus to rush _bald- 
headed after the worst absurdities that uve going. 
As Protection and taxes on food are about the 
most mischievous proposals at present in the market, 
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they will naturally attract the Conservative Associa- 
tions whose representatives are to meet this month 
at Southampton. For the Liberals that will be pure 
gain, as it will tar the Unionist candidate in every 
constituency with the Protectionist brush, and help to 
give the next Liberal Government a majority nearer 
200 than roo. If Mr. Chamberlain captures the 
Conservative caucus, it will be interesting, although 
perhaps not edifying, to see what Mr. Balfour will do. 
He is a man of marvellous inzenuity and resource, 
but the game of running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds must come to an end some day, and 
the end cannot be very far off. 

The death of Mr. James Lowther 
has created a vacancy in the Thanet 
division of the County of Kent. It 
is a Tory stronghold, which the 
Liberals have never captured. Mr. Lowther, who 
was returned in 1892, 1895 and 1900, never 
had a small majority. It ought to be a safe 
seat even now, when every Conservative seat is in 
danger, thanks to the reaction from the war and the 
confusion caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to 
bring back Protection. But the local Conservative 
caucus nominated as the Unionist candidate Mr. 
Harry Marks, editor of the Financial News, whose 
conduct in past years has exposed him repeatedly 
to the gravest censures from the judicial bench. 
He was the journalistic ally of Mr. Whitaker 
Wright and Mr. Hooley. Once he ventured into 
court in order to vindicate his character against 
the charges brought against him by a Mr. Butterfield, 
who declared that he had robbed, ill-used and deserted 
a woman with whom he had lived several years before 
in New York, and that he was engaged in defrauding 
the people of London. The result was that the jury, 
after hearing the case for nine days, found that the libe? 
was true, that the plea of justification was made out, 
and that the publication was made in the public 
interest. Nevertheless, the Conservative caucus in 
the Isle of Thanet selected this tainted candidate as 
the champion of the cause of the Church and Con- 
stitution. 


Tainted 
Candidates, 


The usual farce was gone through of 
explanations by the candidate to a 
Committee of Inquiry sitting in pri- 
vate, which, as a matter of course, 
reported that Mr. Marks was “a suitable candidate.” 
He appears to have suited them. But even the 
trampled worm turns at last. The respectable Con- 
servatives in the division revolted, and publicly 
declared that they could not stomach so tainted a 
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candidate. And then a wonder happened in the 
land. The Zimes, of all papers in the world, felt 
constrained solemnly to take up its parable against the 
“ suitable candidate” of the local caucus. It declared 
that the opposition to his candidature was abundantly 
justified in the best interests of the Unionist cause. 
After summarising the incidents in his career to which 
exception had been taken, the Zimes declared, in its 
best ex cathedré style, that until these incidents were 
explained away—- 


It is not only the right but the duty of the Unionists to refuse 
him their support. They may imperil the seat, but it is better 
to lose a seat than to associate the cause of Unionism with a 
man who gives no public and adequate refutation of such charges 
as have been publicly made against Mr. Harry Marks, 


It was about time somebody spoke out plainly as to 
the wickedness of conferring “ high honour and great 
trust” upon men of this stamp. It will be interesting 
and instructive to see whether the electors of Thanet 
are as indifferent to such appeals as were the electors 
of the Forest of Dean in a somewhat similar case. If 
these sinners were to own up and ask forgiveness for 
their offences they might be pardoned, but they always 
aggravate their original fault by posing as injured 
innocents, 
When the Land Purchase Act was 
The passed Mr. Wyndham frankly ad- 
New Home Rulers. mitted that the removal of the 
Agrarian grievance would be fol- 
lowed by a revival of the demand for a further 
extension of Local Self-Government to Ireland. His 
only fear was that the new Home Rulers, who were 
arising among the younger landlords, would over-ride 
the bounds. He is now face to face with the movement 
which he foresaw, but he does not give it his blessing. 
Lord Dunraven’s Land Conference Committee, which 
paved the way for the passage of the Land Act, has 
now converted itself into an Irish Reform Association 
for the purpose of paving the way for Home Rule. 
Lord Monteagle, Capt. Shawe Taylor, Lord Louth, 
and Sir Algernon Coote are among the most con- 
spicuous members. Of course they do not call them- 
selves Home Rulers, they firmly maintain the Union, 
but they “believe that such union is compatible with 
the devolution to Ireland of a larger measure of local 
government than she now possesses.” What’s in a 
name? That which we call Home Rule if called 
devolution would smell as sweet. They say :— 


We consider that this devolution, while avoiding matters of 
Imperial concern and subjects of common interest to the 
kingdom as a whole, would be beneficial to Ireland, and would 
relieve the Imperial Parliament of a mass of business with which 
it cannot now deal satisfactorily, to the detriment of much more 
important concerns. 


Precisely, It is a roundabout way of saying what 


Mr. Rhodes in his famous parish pump aphorism 
expressed much more picturesquely. But that is the 
first argument in favour of Home Rule. 

The new Home Rulers, following 
timidly in Mr. Gladstone’s foot- 
steps, declare the present system of 
financial administration to be waste- 
ful and inappreciative of the needs of the country. 
They then set forth their demands as follows :— 


1. An Irish Financial Council to take over from the Treasury 
the control over purely Irish expenditure, which they estimate at 


What they Propose. 
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By special permission of the proprietors of “* Punch.” | 


Quoth Dun-Raven; ‘‘ Devolution! only that, and nothing more.” 


£6,000,000 per annum. This Council to consist of the Lord- 
Lieutenant and twenty-four others, half nominated and _ half 
elected. Its decisions to be final unless reversed by the House 
of Commons by not less than a fourth majority of votes, 

2. A Private Bill Procedure Act for Ireland on the lines of 
the Scotch Act. 

3. A Statutory Body to be constituted at Dublin, consisting 
of Irish representative peers and Irish members of the House 
of Commons and the members of the Irish Financial Council, 
which would be given authority to promote Bills for purely 
Irish purposes, not only business connected with private Bill 
legislation, but also such other matters as Parliament, in its 
pring may deem suitable for reference under prescribed con- 

itions, 
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In order. to devise the best means of carrying out 
this programme they suggest the appointment of a 
Royal Commission. Such is the outline of the scheme 
of the new Home Rulers. Mr. Wyndham has lost no 
time in banning it. The old party of ascendency 
will, of course, have nothing to do with it. The 
genuine Home Rulers look askance at the proffered 
reinforcement of their ranks by a party of the “ Half- 
way House.” But the scheme is promising and 
deserves every encouragement—if only because Lord 
Dunraven and his friends are trying to do what the 
genuine Home Rulers refuse to attempt, viz., to get 
[Irishmen themselves to frame the Bill which will give 
them the right to govern their own country which 
we have misgoverned so long. 
The interview with Mr. Lloyd-George, 
The Revolt which I published in the last number 
of é 
Wales. of the REvIEw, attracted widespread 
attention, and has created no small 
degree of alarm among those who are committed to 
the policy of coercion, Mr. Lloyd-George has said 
little publicly, but he has been indefatigable in 
organising his forces, and it is confidently anticipated 
that in October the whole of the Welsh County 
Councils will declare themselves unanimously in 
favour of the plan of campaign which Mr. Lloyd- 
George has drawn up. The English Nonconformists 
have decided to use their utmost efforts to raise 
whatever money may be needed to enable the 
Welsh to carry on schools on a strictly volunteer 
basis, and at the headquarters of militant Noncon- 
formity at the Memorial Hall the utmost confidence 
is expressed as to the result, not only in Wales, but 
also in England. It is believed that the Education 
Department admits that the Act must be amended so 
as to give the public control of all schools, and that 
all theological tests must be repealed. The only 
question to be settled is as to the right of entry, which 
has to be given to the representatives of the various 
denominations. The Church party wished that the 
parson. should be allowed to enter the school during 
school hours, a proposal which is resolutely opposed 
by the other side. It is probable that it will be settled 
by a readjustment of the school hours, so as to meet 
the wishes of both sides. 
In view of the fact that Mr. Balfour 
The . 
Enfranchisement Must face another Session, the ques- 
of tion arises whether he had not better 
hes sana do something useful before he crosses 
over into the cold shade of Opposition. He and his 
brother, and nearly half-a-dozen members of his 
Cabinet, are convinced supporters of Women’s Suf- 
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frage. Why should they not, instead of breaking 
their heads against the stone wall of the Redistribu- 
tion question, bring in a brief Bill enfranchising all 
those persons in England who would at this moment 
be on the register but for the accident of sex ? It is 
about the only great political measure which the 
Government is in a position to pass. It would asso- 
ciate the Conservative Party with the enfranchisement 
of women, as it is already associated with the cnfran- 
chisement of the borough householder, and—what 
perhaps will appeal more than anything else to the 
Whips of the Party—it would give the Unionists an off 
chance of carrying next General Election. At pre- 
sent, the result of the next General Election is such a 
dead certainty for the Liberals, it is difficult to get 
up any sporting interest in the political walk-over. 
Whereas any Government which gave woman the same 
electoral rights as man might appeal for her gratitude 
to give them a new lease of power. Besides—and 
this is the crowning argument of all—such a measure 
of enfranchisement would necessarily postpone a dis- 
solution till the latter end of next year. All things 
considered, therefore, it seems as if it would be good 
policy for all women who place justice and womanhood 
before the immediate fortunes of a party to use the 
Recess for the purpose of inducing the present 
Parliamentary majority to awake to the fact that this 
is their only chance. 
Should the Government decide to 
The Bill move in this direction, they have no 
to ; 
Support. need to draft a Bill of their own. 
They only need to support Mr. 
Crooks’s little Bill. It is bricf, but to the point. It 
runs as follows :— 


In all Acts relating to the qualifications and registration of 
voters or persons entitled or claiming to be registered and to 
vote in the election of members of Parliament, wherever words 
occur which import the masculine gender the same shall be held 
to include women for all purposes connected with and having 
reference to the right to be registered as voters, and to vote in 
such election, any law or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 


It is backed by Sir Albert Rollit and other members. 
Nothing more is wanted to put the whole question on 
a sound footing. 

Two delegates from the Orange Free 


The Appeal State, General Kritzinger and the 


of the 
Orange Free State. Rev. van Heerden, are at present in 
this country appealing to the senti- 

ment and justice in the nation against the educational 
system which Lord Milner has thrown upon the new 
Colony. The Orange Free State is the whitest of the 
South African Colonies; in the Transvaal and in 
Cape Colony the blacks outnumber the whites three to 


one, in Natal by eleven to one, in Rhodesia by fifty 
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to one, in Bechuanaland by 120 to one, and in Basu- 
toland by 400 to one, whereas the figures in the 
Orange Free State are, whites 143,000, blacks 241,000. 
No person, whether Boer or Briton, ever had any 
objection to the old educational system of the 
Republic. It was based upon the principle of local 
self-government, there was no religious difficulty, and 
the people were so pleased. with it that they 
voted more money for their schools in _ pro- 
portion to their total revenue than any other 
State in Christendom. Instead of leaving this 
alone, Lord Milner and his advisers insisted upon 
revolutionising it from top to bottom. The parents 
have been deprived of any control of the schools, 
and have no voice in the selection of teachers, Add 
to this that the religious difficulty has been created 
by the introduction of denominationalism, The 
Colonists, our new fellow-subjects, appealed earnestly 
to Lord Milner to modify his ukase, but in vain. 
Twenty-four thousand adults signed a humble petition 
to their satrap, but it was all to no purpose. They 
then reluctantly decided that although they were in 
sore stizits owing to the desolation of the war and 
the losses occasioned by the drought, they must, at 
any sacrifice, endeavour to found schools of their 
own, and to seek assistance from their fellow-subjects 
:n England for this purpose. The delegates are also 
appealing for subscriptions for their orphanages. 
Mr. Chamberlain promised General Botha that all 
orphanages should be maintained by the Imperial 
Government. This promise, like many others, has 
never been fulfilled. Hence this appeal, to which it 
is to be hoped there will be a generous response. 

The shareholders of the Chartered 
Company are being asked on the 
tenth of this month to sanction the 
issue of another million of £1 shares 
at; 411s. 500,000 of these have already been taken up. 
Altogether more than eleven millions have been spent 
in the development of the country. According to the 
last report the expenditure will exceed receipts by 
£226,000 for the year ending March 31st, 1904. 
For the year ending next March it is hoped that the 
deficit will be reduced to £141,000, Mr. Beit 
succeeds Lord Grey as vice-president, and Sir Lewis 
Michell, who visited Rhodesia in the autumn of last 
year, entertains undiminished confidence as to its 
great future. There will be none of the wild gamble 
interest in this new issue of the Chartered Company, 
similar to that which is described with such a sardonic 
pen by Hilaire Belloc in his extremely clever, but 
most unfair, satirical novel ‘“ Emmanuel Burden,” 


The Future 
of 
Rhodesia. 
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published by Methuen. Everyone must admire the 
genius of the author, but those who know both him 
and his subject must regret that he closed his eyes so 
entirely to the nobler side of Rhodesian enterprise. 


I took occasion to ask Lord Grey on 


ge gtd the eve of his departure for Canada 
Rhodesia. as to what was his opinion about the 


future of Charterland. He replied : 
“T am more hopeful about Rhodesia than I have 
been for many years, not because of the recent 
discoveries, but because of the development 
of the tobacco industry. We have this month re- 
ceived in London the first consignment of Rhodesian 
tobacco, which the best experts in the trade declare 
to be equal, if not superior, to the best Virginian. 
The development of tobacco planting in Rhodesia 
is under the superintendence of an enthusiastic 
American, Mr. Odlam, who, after making a survey 
of the best tobacco fields in the United States, settled 
down in Rhodesia, introduced the best seed, and has 
achieved a gratifying result. We have had our 
difficulties, but we are seeing daylight. Rhodesia 
is the only British Colony which has never cost the 
Imperial Treasury a sixpence, excepting the salary 
of the Deputy Commissioner. Besides paying stamp 
fees and other taxes on the properties which it has 
opened up and the railways it has made, it has 
brought in a round million to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. But what we want to do is to introduce popu- 
lation and settlers. That is why I am so interested 
in the settlement work of the Salvation Army. 
Mr. Booth Tucker is a genius; he has planted two 
colonies of this kind in the Westérn States with such 
results as to make the capital invested a gilt-edged 
security, and if this invaluable instrument of organised 
enthusiasm could be utilised at the present moment, 
when it is in the full fervour of its mighty youth, an 
immense good could be done both for our people at 
home and the Empire abroad.” 


The first attempt to bring about a 

The Se compromise by a Conference between 

the Free Church. the United Free Church and the 
Wee Free Church has led to no 

result. The United Free Church submitted to the 
minority proposals which were set forth at much 
length and in great detail. The gist of the sugges- 
tions, however, is to be found in the proposal that if 
the two Churches could not agree to what was a fair 
and proper division of the property, the services of a 
neutral arbitrator or arbitrators not connected with 
either Church ought to be invoked, and that decision 
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should have Parliamentary sanction. Until such 


| arbitration and legislation has taken place, the United 
Free Church suggests that the status guo should con- 
/ tinue unchanged excepting for such modification as 
' the parties may arrange. 
' the Wee Kirkers decline to concede, as being beyond 


This suggestion, however, 


the scope of the Conference. The Conference, 
which met on the 28th of September, was adjourned 
till the 6th of October. 

The Socialists in Italy are pluming 


7 themselves very much upon the 
Italy. success by which they were able, last 


month, to paralyse the industry of 
nearly all the cities in Italy by a strike which threw 
nearly a million men into idleness. ‘The cause of this 
significant intimation of the discipline of the organised 
forces of discontent was the severity with which some 
strike disturbances had been put down in Sicily. In 
Milan the strike is estimated to have cost over a 
million sterling. In Naples blue-jackets had to be 
landed in order to clear the streets, which, in some 
cases, were barricaded. In Venice the strike lasted 
two days, and the strikers tore up the railway lines. 
The Prime Minister appears to have acted with great 
prudence and courage, and his public declaration that 
he remained faithful to his declared policy of not 
allowing any intervention in peaceful disputes between 
capital and labour contributed materially to the sub- 
sidence of the disturbance. ‘The Socialists, however, 
who only ordered the strike for one or two days, are 
well satisfied with the demonstration of their power to 
control such large numbers of the labouring classes as 
to be able to paralyse the industry of the nation when- 
ever they give the word of command. 
After frequent disappointment the 
Queen of Italy last month became 
the happy mother of a boy baby, 
whose advent was hailed with great 
demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. Some alarm 
had been expressed in Clerical circles lest the little 
chap would be christened Prince of Rome, but this 
anxiety was allayed by the official announcement that 
he was to be known as Prince of Piedmont. The 
succession is, therefore, now secured in Italy as it wes 
secured last month in Russia. The Queen of Holland 
still remains childless. In the German Empire wide- 
spread interest has been occasioned by the announce- 
ment of the betrothal of the Kaiser’s eldest son and 
heir, Crown Prince Frederic William. He proposed to 
and was accepted by the Duchess Cecilia of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. He is twenty-three and she is 
eighteen. Her mother was a Russian; she is the 
granddaughter of G-and-Duke Michael, who is the 
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great-uncle of the present Tsar. Her eldest sister is 
married to Prince Christian, who will some day be 
King of Denmark, so that the thrones of Copenhagen 
and Berlin will be occupied by sisters, a close analog 
to which would have been afforded if the Emperor 
Alexander had lived. 

The agitation set on foot for the 
purpose of checking the systematised 
atrocities which are established in the 
Congo State for the purpose of en- 
riching King Leopold and his creatures is being kept 
up steadily. The war has now been carried into 
America, whither Mr. E. D. Morel and Mr. Fox- 
Bourne have gone to lay the case against the Congo. 
before. the Boston Peace Congress and President 
Roosevelt. In Europe the pressure is being steadily 
kept up. German Chambers of Commerce, and even. 
Belgian financial newspapers, are protesting against 
the farce of the Commission of Whitewash by which the 
chief criminal has endeavoured to shield his cannibals. 
A recent number of the special Congo supplements 
of the West African Mail contained heartrending 
reports from the Congo, where the devil’s work, so 
frequently exposed, appears to be going on as des~ 
perately as ever. If it had not been for the fatal 
and criminal folly of our Jingoes in getting up their 
war with Paul Kruger, the Congo State would be at 
present in extremis. But everyone on the Continent 
remembers the campaign of lies which preceded the 
march on Pretoria, and they shrug their shoulders at 
any indictment proceeding from Englishmen. ‘Those 
who libelled President Kruger, say the Belgians, are 
quite capable of libelling King Leopold. ‘The back- 
wash of that ill-fated war paralyses us everywhere, 
William Digby died last month in 
London after a long and painful 
illness. In him the Empire has lost 
one of its best and bravest sons. 
Mr. Digby had for years been the one supremely 
articulate and absolutely courageous Anglo-Indian 
who had access to the press both of India and of 
Britain, and who uniformly used his opportunities in 
the cause of justice and liberty. His efforts to compel 
the British democracy to realise the moral responsi- 
bilities of our position in India were indefatigable. 
Early and late, in season and out of season, in India 
and in London, he laboured with almost superhuman 
energy in the discharge of a task which he felt he 
dare not shirk, and would not even had he dared. 
His death has deprived the dim inarticulate myriads 
of our Indian fellow-subjects of their ablest and most 
intrepid champion, and at present, alas! there appears 
to be no successor competent to fill his vacant chair. 


King Leopold’s 
Cannibals 
and Cant. 


A Loss to 
India 
and to Britain. 
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CuRRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE, 


—_—_———___— 


\ 
“© wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—Aurns. 


HE lull in English politics has left the caricaturists 
at home with next to nothing to do. Mr. Gould 
is apparently prolonging his holiday. Pusch 

and Judy are hard put to it for subjects although one 
of Punch's cartoons, reproduced elsewhere, is a very 
clever allusion to the reappearance of Home Rule in 
the political arena. The war continues to preoccupy 
the attention of the cartoonist—especially in Germany, 
where they have by no means exhausted their bitter- 
ness against Russia and the Russians. 

The large, double-page cartoon from /7 Papagallo 
s a welcome change from the usual monotony of that 
paper’s caricatures. ‘The scene represented is the 
interior of a great hospital. In bed, nigh unto death, 
are three sick men, each with his attendant. Russia, 
with the Holy Synod at his elbow, is labelled as 
suffering from Japonite and internal cancer. Neither 
malady is likely to be relieved by the bottle of 
Japanese purgative which stands at the patient's 


elbow. Turkey, the sick man far excellence, is dying 


of Macedonian fever, a variety of the Balkan typhoid, | 


His medicine is Dardanelles syrup, and his mourner, 
Islam. Austria, bemoaned by the Hapsburg dynasty, 
suffering from dropsy and the Irredentist flux, seems 
to be in a very bad way. John Bull, Germany and 


Bulgaria (!) are indeep medical consultation, while at the } 
door stand the bearers with coffins ready for the dying | 
patients. Poland has Russia’s coffin labelled “ ‘lo | 


Hell”; Macedonia has the Turk’s addressed “To 
Mahomet” ; while Italy stands waiting with a shell 
addressed “To Paradise”—quite an unexpected 
compliment on Papagallo’s part to Austria. 

The decorations and appointments heaped upon 
the boy baby of the Empress of Russia have suggested 
more than one cartoon to the German satirist. One 
of the most amusing represents the consternation of 
the Imperial family on discovering that the youngster 
had overlaid his order of St. Vladimir, the result 





























Li Papagalio.) 


LNo. 35. 


The Three Sick Men of Europe. 
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Lustige Blatter.) 
The First Impression, 


And why does he cry so? Oh, the poor, poor little fellow has lain upon 
his Order of St. Viadimi:, and the diamonds have hurt him. 


being a first impression of.the diamond upon the 


child’s posterior. 
Ulk’s cartoon, representing the new Chief of the 


Regiment, in the arms of his nurse, riding in front of 


























Simplicissimus.) [No. 24. 
Grand Duke Alexis. 
A son was born to the Tsar. The joy in Russia is indescribable. 

his troops, while attendants ride in the rear with 
feeding bottles, is very humorous. 

In a much more tragic vein, the artist of Szmplicis- 
s'mus draws the poor little Tsar-child naked, save for 
the Imperial crown and a wreath of laur2ls—round 
his middle—standing upon a gory heap of slaughtered 


soldiers. 





























Alexis, Chief of the Regiment, Rides in the Front of his Troops. 
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Utk.) [August 12 
The Window towards the East. 


Perer-THE-GREAT: ‘‘ Hi! Little grandson, I, who was an accomplished 
carpenter, once broke this window through to the west. You had better 
be careful, if you break one to the east, not to be bluwn away by the 
draught.” 





Lustige Blatter.) LNo. 36. 
The End of the Song. 


« But what will really become of the Russian Bear?” 
** Most likely it will be made into a bed-mat for the Mikado,” 











Kladderadatsch.] 
Why the German Prince did not go to Manchuria, 


._. THe Host: ‘I regret it exceedingly, your Higham, but it is impos- 
sible for me to put you up. Everywhere is crowded.” 
Tue Guest: “ That settles it. Good morning.” 


The bitterness of the German Press towards the 
pro-Russian policy of its Government knows no 
abatement, and continues to find expression in the 
cartoons of the caricaturists. Here, for instance, is 
one dealing with the familiar subject of the Konigs- 
berg prosecution 





























Lustige Blitter.] [No. 38. 
Schinstedt, Minister for (Russian) Justice, 
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The war cartoons show much the same general 
characteristics of those which were reproduced last 
month. This month, however, I select them from 
awider range. ‘The Portuguese cartoon, which in 
the original is printed ia red ink, loses much of its 
effect when reproduced in black. 
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The Suuth African Review of August 26th shows a 
somewhat too intelligent anticipation of events in the 
cartoon representing Japan as plucking the Russian 
goose at Mukden, which was only reached a month 
later. 








A GUERRA RUSSO-JAPONEZA 














(Portuguese Comedia, 
Butchcry. . 














{August 28th, 
A Korean Version of the Old Nursery Tale. 
Russia: ‘* What's the price of the foal, Huns?” 


- PAN: “The amount written on my hoof.” 
ussia; “Oh! my teeth 1” 


Kladderadatsch.} 











South African Keview.] [August 26. 


Cooking the Russian Goose. 


The German little war in South-West Africa affords 
Jugend a very striking example cof the way in which 
African wars swallow up European armies. 























Jugend.) [Sept. 


The War against the Herreros. 
Motocn Arricanvs: “It is very wonderful what my belly can hold if 
it is taken daintily. You, Germania, my dear, are so very lavish with your 
small portions. Wait a minute till I have finished the last spoonful,” 
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First Impressions of the Theatre. 





I—MY FIRST PLAY: “THE TEMPEST,” AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


At last! 

To my readers’ question — 

“ Well, what do you think of it? Just one word 
before you begin.” 

I reply— 

“T find the Play a very Challenging Thing. 


” 


With which remark I dismiss my inquisitive ques- 
tioners and proceed to set forth as plainly and exactly 
as [ can the impressions made upon me when, at the 
age of fifty-five, I went to see my first play, “ The 
Tempest,” performed by Mr. Tree’s company at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on Friday night, September 23rd, 
1904. 

PROLOGUE, 


It was a misty night of mid-autumn. The long 
spell of summer weather had broken, There was a 
nipping chill in the air, a slight mist hung over the 
streets, and it rained a little. As I drove across the 
town from St. Clement’s Danes to Paddington to meet 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, who was to accompany me to 
the theatre, I surrendered myself to a delicious reverie 
on the marvel and the mystery of it all. 

Forty years had passed since first Prospero and his 
magic isle came into my life, bringing with them the 
delicate Ariel, the monster Caliban, and the lovers 
Ferdinand and Miranda. For forty years they had 
peopled the chambers of my imagination, invisible as 
Ariel, but far more real to me and contributory to 
my soul’s life than all but some half-dozen of the 
princes and politicians, merchants and citizens, who 
for nearly three hundred years have seen the 
“Tempest.” I had never seen it save in my 
mind’s eye, and to-night for the first time these 
airy, unsubstantial companions of my pilgrimage 
were to take bodily shape and tangible substance 
before my eyes. It was as if, having for a lifetime 
corresponded with a friend in another continent, he 
were one day to cross the bitter salt estranging sea, 
and meet you face to face. And yet somehow I 
found myself thinking more of the long ago when the 
London through whose misty streets my hansom 
was hurrying was all green fields or stubble land, 
when Tyburn without the walls was a place remote 
enough to be fit site for the gallows tree, and three- 
fourths of Greater London lay as yet unconceived 
in the womb of time. The play itself seemed to be 
enhaloed by the souls of the myriads of those who 
for ten generations, here and beyond the seas, have 
been stirred to a common sympathy or roused with 
acommon wonder by the doings and the sayings of 
the charactersin‘“‘ The Tempest.” These dim multitudes, 
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once as real and solid as paunch and doublet and shoe- 


leather could attest, have all vanished into the abyss : 
while this “unsubstantial pageant,” peopled by the 


creatures of a poet’s fantasy, survives with a vitality 
and power unimpaired by the lapse of centuries. 
The potentates and peers, the plutocrats and poli: 
ticians who fancied themselves no small personage: 
in the days when they filled the boxes and th« 
stalls to see the play, are now less than nothing and 
vanity, their ambitions forgotten, with all their foolish» 
passions of pride and jealousy ; but the play survives. 

Out of the darkness of the bygone time three 
figures still stand visible among the millions who, 
since “ The Tempest” first was written, have seen the 
play—figures princely and tragic, whose fortunes were 
in some imperfect fashion foreshadowed by this drama 
of the vicissitudes of rulers. Among the first to 
witness “ The Tempest” in Shakespeare’s time, when 
it was performed at the Court at Whitehall in 1613, 
were Prince Charles, then a sickly boy of thirteen, 
who had but for twelve months been heir-apparent, 
and Elizabeth, his elder sister, a radiant beauty with 
a lion heart, who followed the idyll of Miranda’s love, 
sitting hand-in-hand with her own Ferdinand, 
the Elector Palatine Frederic V., who was to 
marry her before the year was out. Little they 
dreamed, as they admired the latest product of Master 
Shakespeare’s genius, or laughed at his quaint conceits, 
that all three would share the misfortunes of the 
Duke of Milan, and that one of them, within gunshot 
of the place where they were then sitting, would, as 
the central actor in a far grimmer drama, have his 
head shorn off his shoulders by the headsman’s axe. 
His sister Elizabeth, six years later, was to be Queen 
of Bohemia for one brief twelvemonth, and then for 
the rest of. her life a fugitive and an exile, deprived of 
her throne and dominion, but ever, as the Queen of 
Hearts, the rallying point of Protestant chivalry in 
Northern Europe. Mother she was to be, in time to 
come, of Prince Rupert—Prince Rupert of the Rhine, 
who was destined to shatter himself to ruin at Naseby 
against the Ironsides of a man who did not believe in 
stage plays, but who, nevertheless, played no incon- 
siderable part on the stage of history. 

These royalties were real enough to me, as real 
almost as the personages of the play they saw at 
Whitehall, and which I was to see that night; but to 
those who would see the play along with me, how 
many, I wondered, would even so much as know the 
name of the princely lovers who first saw in the love 
of Miranda and Ferdinand the representation of their 
own experience? For them the characters in the 
play alone survive, and even for me, that I should be 
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First IMPRESSIONS 


thinking ef the Princess Elizabeth and her betrothed 
is due to the play which they saw in 1612, and which 
now in 1904 I was to see for the first time. 


THE THEATRE. 

Thinking these things and meditating much on the 
character of Caliban, with whom I have always felt a 
deep sympathy, I found myself at the pit entrance of 
His Majesty's Theatre in Charles Street. Time 
being a somewhat scarce commodity, I had taken 
the precaution to commission the Messenger Brigade 
to send three of their boys to take and hold places 
until I should arrive Why seats cannot be booked 
for pit and gallery—I do not say in advance, in the 
same way as for other parts of the house, but at any 
hour during the day of the performance— I fail to 
understand. 

At His Majesty’s the curtain rises at twenty minutes 
past eight. The pit door opens at ten minutes to 
eight. At five minutes to eight I found myself 
seated in the centre of the front row of the pit, with 
a wide expanse of empty stalls stretching between me 
and the palm-covered hollow in which, immediately 
below and in front of the stage, sat the orchestra, 
whose music is supposed to gain in charm when 
the performers are concealed from sight. On enter- 
ing, everyone received a sixteen-page quarto con- 
taining the cast of the piece, the story of the play 
from Charles Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, a pre- 
face explanatory of the masque (which is Mr. Tree’s, 
and not Shakespeare), a couple of pages giving the 
history of the play, and three pages of advertisements. 
No fees were charged. ‘The precise cost of the enter- 
tainment for one was 1s. 4d. for two hours of the 
messenger boy who kept my place at the door, and 
2s. 6d. for admission. If I had wanted to use an 
opera-glass I could have hired one. by putting six- 
pence in the slot. ‘The prices for the other parts of 
the house were: Private boxes, #4 4s., £3 3S., and 
41 115. 6d.; stalls, ros. 6d. ; balcony stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
balcony, 5s. ; upper circle, 4s., 3s.,and 2s. All these 
are reserved seats, and can be booked in advance, 
‘The unreserved seats are 2s. 6d. for the pit and 1s. 
for the gallery. 

The audience, so far as I could see it, was exactly 
like that at an ordinary concert or popular lecture. 
Perhaps more were in evening dress, but there was no 
conspicuous display of costume, ‘There was no great 
display of enthusiasm, none of emotion, and absolutely 
no manifestation of disapproval. Anything more unlike 
the old pit of which I used to read in the days of 
Shakespeare, of Garrick, or even of Kean, it would be 
difficult to imagine. Row after row of smooth, 
decorous, reserved, well-dressed, conventional crea- 
tures, in conventional dress, doing the conventional 
thing in the conventional way—that was the audience 
that I saw at His Majesty’s. 

THE PLAY. 

Of the opening scene—the shipwreck—I hardly 

need to speak, It is, in truth, a scene, and nothing 
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more. A ship, with two light towers, built on lines 
even more antiquated than those of the vessels on 
which Columbus crossed the Atlantic, fac-similes of 
which I saw floating on Lake Michigan at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, is discovered in distress, lying beam 
on to the audience. Dark waves heave and fall 
between the drifting hulk and the shore, but the ear 
misses the splash and roaring gurgle of the sea, 


THE SHIPWRECK, 


Behind the ship the black sky is riven with livid 
lightning of the zig-zag sort, while the rolling thunder 
reduces the scene to dumb show. On deck, three or 
four persons, in brilliantly-coloured costumes, are seen 
clinging to ropes as boys hang on to a giant stride, or- 
as washerwomen clutch their clothes-line on a windy 
day It is no wonder the ship was wrecked with such 
a pranked up, land-lubber crew. My companion 
suggests that the gay dresses imply that the 
royal and aristocratic passengers are lending a hand 
with the ropes. But it was not so, for the 
costumes which the passengers wore were afterwards 
discovered to be different, and besides, if the King 
and the Duke were hauling at the ropes, where were 
the crew? We heard a confused shouting above the 
roar of the thunder, and once the shrill whistle of the 
boatswain, before the topmast crashed down. But 
that is all. Who the vessel carries, or whether indeed 
there be any passengers on board, or any living soul 
save the three or four mariners in silk and velvet, no 
one can say. More thunder, more lightning, more 
waves, and now and then a splashing jet of water 
springing skyward as the waves strike the ship. One 
of the light towers is carried away. ‘The sailors are 
either swept over, or go below, for the deck is clear, 
and then, with more uproar, the curtain falls, amid a 
round of applause, and the first scene is over. 


STAGE REALISM, 


It was good Imre Kiralfi, and reminded me- 
of Earl’s Court. It was very clever, but it has 
the defect of not leaving enough room for the 
imagination without being absolutely realistic. If 
anyone has seen a real wreck, such as those which 
used to strew the mouth of the Tyne with dead 
every winter in the old days before the piers were 
built, he will not take much stock in this, The 
cruel choking sense of agony that makes the throat 
lump and the tears come, as you see the final tragedy 
of the ship and the storm—that is absent. It isa raree 
show, a marvellous box of tricks. But it is mechanic 
work. It is not Shakespeare. And I doubt whether 
we do not lose more in the loss of the splendid phrase 
of the Boatswain, when, standing between the King of 
Naples and the surging billows, he asks in scorn, 
“What care these roarers for the name of King?” 
than we gain by all this ingenuity of carpentry and 
scene-shifting. This, however, is but preliminary and 
prefatory to the play itself, which at His Majesty’s 
begins with the second scene. 
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MIRANDA. 

And now with eager expectation I wait for the first 
sight of Prospero and Miranda, In my mind’s eye I 
have seen them a thousand times since first as a boy 
.I devoured the printed play. The curtain rises. The 
background is beautifully painted—but I did not come 
to the theatre to see pictures. The limelight plays 
upon the central figures—I hate the limelight. It is 
unnatural and distracting, throwing up the characters 
in false perspective and excessive relief. And, at last, 
after all these years, behold the magician and his 
daughter. 

Miranda—yes, she was Miranda to look at, beau- 
tiful exceedingly, tender, innocent, and graceful, 
a very maid who, save her father, ne’er had seen a 
man. I was satisfied, and recognised her with a 
sense of realised ideal. But alas! when she began 
to speak, I could hardly distinguish what she said. 
A low voice, we know on high authority, is an excel- 
lent thing in woman; but in a large theatre its 
excellence is insufficient to cover its lack of audibility. 
If in the front of the pit I missed three words 
out of ten, what percentage of vocables would be 
inarticulate to those on the back benches? 
Whether my ear became more accustomed to 
her voice, or whether her voice attained more 
volume, I do not know ; but later on I heard her better. 
Miranda was fair to see but hard to hear. 


PROSPERO. 

With Prospero it was the very reverse. He had a 
splendid voice ; every word, with every syllable clearly 
articulated, was distinctly heard, but—he was not 
Prospero, He may have been the Duke of Milan. But 
Prospero, the Lord of Borderland, the master of the 
magic lore which enabled him to unlock the latent 
powers of the occult world, at the outside bars of 
which our scientists with their electrons and radiums 
are now blindly groping—never ! Prospero was, accord- 
ing to tradition, the myriad-minded Shakespeare. 
Prospero was all that is mystic and marvellous—a 
magician and a philosopher, both mage and sage. But 
this man—I did net recognise him. ‘There was 
nothing psychic about him. He would probably 
feel no compunction in sitting as a police magis- 
trate in Blackpool or London, in order to send to 
the Sessions some unfortunate who was able to see 
fitfully in the crystal the mystic world in which Pros- 
pero spent his life. The way he pranced about the 


-stage like a stalking ostrich reminded me of one of the 


prosecuting scribes in the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau. In feature he resembled that hardy 
Scottish M.P. Mr. Weir, and if he had begun to 


‘Say i 


‘* My name is Norval, on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flock ” 
—there would have been no sense of incongruity. 
But this man—amaterialistic to his finger-tips, with not 
a glint of the occult world discernible by the psychic 
sense visible in his eye or accent—this man to be 
Prospero, whom I had pictured as a combination of 























































THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Roger Bacon, Faust and Shakespeare, it was a shock 
from which I did not recover for some time. 
THE ACTING. 

Things did not get better as the scene progressed. 
During the first part of it, when the exiled Duke—I 
cannot bring myself to call him Prospero—was com- 
municating to Miranda the secret of her birth, he 
behaved, it may be, in accordance with the conven- 
tional traditions of the stage, but certainly in a 
fashion which no mortal man would behave who had 
to communicate so long-cherished and so moment- 
ous a secret to his only child. He walked— 
stalked, rather—with pompous stride about his 
daughter, brandishing his magic wand, and haranguing 
her, as Queen Victoria used to say of Mr. Glad- 
stone, as if she had been a public meeting. Then, 
after having, during the first part of this confidence, 
performed this peripatetic ambit about the stage, he 
and his daughter, suddenly recoiling to the other 
extreme, sit down together, and almost rub noses in 
the closeness of their converse. The whole scence 
seemed unnatural. Nor did Miranda, however 
well she looked the part, seem to live it. When 
her father, after long years of reserve, broke to 
her astonished ears the fact that she was the daughter 
of the Duke of Milan, she received the news with 
the most imperturbable composure. She was 
posing statuesquely with her face to the audience, 
and she betrayed as little’ emotion on receiving this 
momentous intelligence as if the servant had announced 
that tea was ready. ‘The actress no doubt had heari 
it many times before in rehearsal, but in the scenc 
Miranda hears it for the first time, and it is a pity that 
the actress’s familiarity with the fact ate out the 
surprise which Miranda must have experienced. The 
scene was pretty and stagey, but not convincing. 

ARIEL, 

The next scene I awaited with even more interest 
than the first. For four years as editor of Borderland 
I had spent much of my time in the mystic world in 
which, as his last word to mankind, Shakespeare laid 
the scene of “The Tempest.” That has ever since 
been my real world, and to me Ariel is no mere 
creature of a disordered imagination. 

The air is full of Ariels. Nor is the enchaated isle 
the only place where sweet music is discoursed by 
invisible songsters. So far as that goes, England is 
as enchanted as Prospero’s isle, and I know at least 
one man now living amongst us who has heard and 
may even now, for aught I know, be hearing sweet, 
mystic music discoursed by unseen orchestras and 
invisible singers. When you dream, or when you 
look into a crystal, if you have the gift, you pass the 
portals which divide the world of sense and matter 
from the psychic realm which encompasses us all. 
Those who are so dungeoned-up in the grosser forms of 
matter as to ignore the existence of all the myriad in- 
telligences which surround us, may treat “The Tempest” 
as a mere fantasy, Shakespeare thought otherwise. 
Ariel, one of the most delicate and spirituelle of all 
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First IMPRESSIONS 


Shakespeare’s creations, a creature of melody and of 
might, appeared. Her apparition at least settled one 
question about which I have often held dispute. 


, HE, SHE OR IT? 


To which sex did this tricksy spirit belong? Some 
say that Ariel is sexless as the viewless air. In the 
play, however, Ariel is twice referred to as male. 
The truth probably is that, like angels, such beings 
can assume either sex at will. For my part, it has 
always seemed a species of se majesté against woman- 
hood to assert that so refined and beautiful a creature, 
so delicate and so charming, could be other than a 
girl. Hence it was with a sense of gratification and 
relief I saw Ariel enter. She is woman every inch 
of her ; the fairy-like grace of her movements, the very 
folds of her garments, the sweetness of her beautiful 
features, and the cadence of her voice all proclaimed 
her unmistakable woman. She was fair to look upon, 
pleasant to hear, and if she was perhaps a trifle tall for 
the part, there was the compensation that in her there 
was more of the woman and less of the child, and, 
therefore, more of the subtle fascination of her sex. 

THOSE WINGS! 

But, I confess, the wings—the conventional wings 
of fairyland—jarred upon me. In the first case, in 
reality, Ariel and the myriad creatures who are 
normally invisible to the average man, but who are 
occasionally seen by the psychic eye, do not wear 
wings; they do not need them. They transport 
themselves with the speed of thought. Wings, there- 
fore, are an anachronism. But if wings there must 
be, surely they ought to bear some kind of proportion 
to the dimensions of the body which they are sup- 
posed to transport. Ariel’s wings were grotesque 
absurdities. 

If she had been a small sprite, no bigger than a 
crane, her wings might have been of some use. But 
for this “lang leggit lassie” they were as prepos- 
terous as the fin-like pinions of the penguin. In one 
of the scenes one wing came off, and she bravely 
went through the part with only one wing flapping 
on her shoulder. I wish the other one had followed 
suit. She would have danced and sung not less 
gracefully, and we should have been spared the 
absurdity of seeing her fitted for flight with an 
apparatus about as capable for the task as a boy’s 
toy engine is for driving an Atlantic liner. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE PLAY. 

I said at the beginning of this article that the Play 

‘ is a very Challenging Thing. And here I will explain 
what I meant. When you read a play you imagine 
more or less vividly how things happened, what the 
personages looked like, and how they comported 
themselves. But it is not until you see other people’s 
conceptions of the same things actually visible before 
you that you feel challenged to maintain the accuracy 
of your own understanding of the play. And this is 
true not only of the players’ representation of the part, 
it extends to the conception of Shakespeare himself. 
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Things that you gloss over in reading, hit you full 
in the eye when you see them interpreted under the 
limelight. Take, as an instance of this, the extent 
to which my estimate of Prospero has been changed 
by seeing the play. Prospero on the stage—for 
in this respect the actor was only too true 
to his text—impressed me much more disagree- 
ably than when I read the play. No doubt I 
was in fault. I had allowed my sympathy with the 
misfortunes of the fallen Duke, and my veneration for 
the skill of the magician to gloss over what, when 
acted, came into bold relief. I confess it jarred upon 
me much to hear the way in which Prospero addressed 
first Ariel and afterwards Caliban. I may no doubt be 
bringing a twentieth century standard to judge a 
sixteenth century man, but the fact remains. 


THE CHARACTER OF PROSPERO, 


Ariel’s plea for the fulfilment of her master’s promise 
to set her at liberty affords ethically no justification 
for Prospero’s outburst of anger at so very reasonable 
and so very modest a request. The old gentleman 
lets himself go in a way utterly contrary to what 
might have been expected. He certainly does not 
treat Ariel as a fellow-creature, much less as a lady. 
When she, with the utmost civility, answers his 
questions quite truthfully, he savagely gives her the 
lie in a fashion which is quite unpardonable. 
“ Thou liest, malignant spirit !” is not a retort which 
ought to be made by any civilised human to an 
answer the accuracy of which could only be known 
to the speaker. It may be argued that on the astral 
plane or in the sphere of four dimensions it may be 
necessary to use greater violence of language, and to 
menace tortures in a way that would be intolerable 
on the physical or ordinary mundane plane. To 
which it is sufficient to reply that justice is not affected 
by difference of planes, and Prospero’s threat to 
punish any repetition of a respectful reminder of his 
promise with twelve years’ torture in the knotty 
entrails of an oak is monstrously excessive on any 
plane, and must be so condemned. It may be 
Elizabethan. It certainly revolts the milder senti- 
ment of the present day. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CALIBAN, 


The same violent spirit of uncontrollable passion, 
finding satisfaction in the infliction or the threat to 
inflict atrocious torture far in excess of the magnitude 
of the offence, is even more manifest in his treatment 
of Caliban. So far as we are informed, Caliban’s sole 
offence was his attempt upon the honour of Miranda. 
I am certainly the last person in the world to mini- 
mise such an outrage. But considering ,the operation 
of the laws of heredity and environment, the ferocity of 
Prospero’s vengeance somehow offends the moral sense. 
Miranda was the only woman in the island. Caliban 
was a child of Nature, whose elemental passions were 
much more liable to get out of control than Ferdinand’s. 
Yet Prospero, in his caution to the newly-betrothed 
pair— omitted on the stage—warns Ferdinand 
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against repeating Caliban’s offence, tclling him “ the 
strongest oaths are straw to the fire i’ the blood.” 
He might, therefore, reasonably have been less 
merciless to Caliban, who with untutored senses was, 
by no fault of his own, thrown into the way of over- 
mastering temptation. To punish such a crime by 
deliberately brutalising the creature, whose tortured 
existence you prolong in order that he may be a 
useful slave, seems hardly to accord with the ideas of 
justice that prevailed even in the sixteenth century. 
' CALIBAN. 

But this is anticipating the entry of Caliban, the 
most appalling, and the most pathetic creature in 
the whole range of Shakespeare’s plays. Caliban 
at His Majesty’s Theatre is a powerful creation. 
But, in some important respects, it was not my Caliban, 
To begin with, the Caliban I saw on Friday night is 
“ not a freckled whelp, hag-born, not honoured with a 
human shape.” Caliban had about the best human 
shape on the stage. He stooped to disguise it. But 
no stoop could conceal the fact that he was a very 
proper man, Again, there is no warrant for assuming 
that Caliban, who had received sufficient education to 
use the language put into his mouth by Shakespeare, 
and who had for a season inhabited the same cell with 
Miranda and her father, could have degenerated, even 
under the merciless tortures of Prospero, into the hairy 
hybrid between the gorilla and chimpanzee who 
answered snarling to his master’s summons, Such a 
creature could not talk blank verse. His speech 
would be inarticulate growls, punctuated possibly by 
oaths. As a matter of fact, his language is as elevated 
as his master’s, and when it comes to a slanging match 
between them it is difficult to say which is the worse 
bargee of the two. 

HOW HE AFFECTED ME, 


Nevertheless Caliban, despite his human stature 
and gorilla skin, is a very vivid and realistic embodi- 
ment of the poet’s conception. Nowhere is the 
challenging nature of the play more strongly dis- 
played. And at the risk of exposing myself to the 
charge of egotism—a charge which is absurd when 
the whole value, great or small, of the dissertation 
depends solely upon that very quality of 
frank confession of the actual impression pro- 
duced upon the mind of the writer—I venture to 
set forth some of the challenging thoughts which 
Caliban produced. The first, I confess, was a sense 
of irritation at Prospero. Here, I thought, is your 
handiwork, this brutalised creature, degraded by your 
tortures and your slavery out of the semblance of 
humanity. And then, however absurd it may seem 
to those who have not had the remorseful faculty of 
self-application cultivated from childhood, there came 
to me the challenge, Thou art the man! The severity 
of the implacable moralist works out—so! And I felt 
strange searchings of heart for two things. 

WHO CALIBANISED THE THEATRE? 
‘ The first was about the Theatre itself. We com- 











































OF REVIEWS. 


plain of its shortcomings, of its evil influence, of its 
corruption ; but how much of all these things is but 
the direct result of our own stern unrelenting severity, 
maintained as ruthlessly as Prospero kept up the 
punishment of Caliban, without mercy and without 
ruth? Puritan sentiment having caught the theatre 
in the Restoration times, attempting with obscene 
violence to outrage the purity of the English home, 
has subjected it ever since to pains and penalties 
which were equivalent to a sentence of major 
excommunication by the Puritans and their descen- 
dants down even to the present day. Is not the fact 
that I, this night, am witnessing my first play, in itself 
sufficient witness to the severity of the interdict? And 
if the theatre is Calibanised so far as being shut out 
from the encouragement, patronage and support of the 
more serious portion of the nation, who is to blame 
for the result ? 


WHO RAISED THE AGE OF CONSENT? 


But this was not the only challenging question which 
Caliban pressed home. At this present moment, 
when I sit watching the result of the merciless 
enslavement inflicted upon Caliban for attempting 
the virtue of a maid, and condemning Prospero in 
my heart, there are sitting doleful in felons’ cells all 
over the land, and not this land only, but throughout 
the English-speaking world, men serving out sentences 
of imprisonment with hard labour for offences against 
the virtue of maids, who but for my action nineteen 
years ago would have been free from prison bars. 
The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885, which 
begot many similar measures in the Colonies and 
in the United States, made it an offence punishable 
with two years’ hard labour to commit or attempt to 
commit the offence of which Caliban was guilty, under 
the plea of the consent of the victim, so long as she had 
not attained the age of sixteen. In these last nine- 
teen years, thousands of years of imprisonment, in 
the aggregate, have been inflicted upon such offenders, 
I think the change in the law was justified. The 
punishment was certainly not excessive. But this 
spectacle of Caliban, brutalised by punishment, is, I 
confess, a disagreeable reminder of the-other side of 
the question. Who can say how many of those men 
convicted under my Act have sunk into the hope- 
less criminal class, from which they may have found 
it as vain to escape as Caliban from the spells of 
Prospero ? 

WHAT ABOUT RHODESIA ? 

The play proceeds, and hardly has Caliban begun 
to speak when another challenging question leaps out. 
When the man-monster, brutalised by long continued 
torture, begins, “This island’s mine, by Sycorax my 
mother, which thou takest from me,” we have the 
whole case of the aboriginal against aggressive 
civilisation dramatised before us. I confess I felt a 
sting of conscience—vicariously suffered for my 
Rhodesian friends, notably Dr. Jameson—when 
Caliban proceeded to unfold a similar case to that of 
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First IMPRESSIONS 


the Matabele. It might have been the double of 
old King Lobengula rehearsing the blandishments 
which led to his doom :— 


‘* When thou camest fi-st 
Thou strok’dst me, and mad’st much of me ; would’st give me— 


all that was promised by the Chartered Company to 
secure the charter. Who could help sympathising 
with his outburst after recollecting how he had helped 
the newcomer ?— 

“*Cursed be I that did so!” 


The spectacle of Caliban as he crawled crouching 
on all fours, ravenously eating a fish, brought back 
reminiscences of mealtime in a Johannesburg com- 


pound -— 
“ TIere you sty me 
In this hard rock, whiles ycu do keep from me 
The rest o’ th’ island.” 


THE INSTINCT OF PATERNITY. 


So it goes on, every sentence challenging reply, and 
suggesting reflection upon the topics of the day. 
When Prospero reminds Caliban of his attack upon 
Miranda’s honour, the grisly, hairy brute replies, not 
with savage hate or lustful words, but with an excla- 
mation which implies more of a craving for paternity 
than the satisfaction of a brute instinct :— 

**O ho, O ho! would it had been done ! 
Thou didst prevent me ; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans,” 

Poor Caliban! Ferdinand and Miranda nowadays 
would have one child, or perhaps two, leaving the 
task of perpetuating the race almost entirely to 
Caliban. It is he who fills the isle with progeny. 
The cultured, the wealthy and refined shrink from the 
duty of replenishing the earth. 

Again, how terribly ring the fateful words :— 

‘Vou taught me language ; and my profit on’t 

Is, I know how to curse.” 
A result that not unseldom follows our educating of 
the common people even in the twentieth century. 


A LATTER-DAY PARABLE OF THE FALL, 


There is about Caliban, either in Shakespeare or 
at His Majesty’s, no suggestion whatever as to his 
diabolical origin. Prospero expressly asserts that 
he was “got by the devil himself upon” the 
damned witch Sycorax. But there is in his life 
and conduct no trace of such exalted ancestry. 
Those who have read “The Lord of the Dark Red 
Star,” which tells in romance the story of a maid 
who became mother of the devil’s child, will realise 
in a moment the point I am trying to make. Caliban 
is humanity, which overtaken in a great fault has been 
doomed to perseverance in ill-doing by merciless 
omnipotence which spares no tortures to execute his 
revenge. A latter-day parable of the Fall and the 
Curse, but with no promise of redemption—unless, 
perhaps But again I anticipate. 
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FERDINAND AND OTHERS, 


In the following scene Ferdinand appears, a fine 
figure of a man properly habited, who does his part 
with dignity and decorum. Of the love idyll between 
him and Miranda there is not much to say. It is 
conventional, somewhat statuesque, and singularly 
devoid of passion. Miranda hears her lover’s im- 
passioned avowal of his love with the same nonchalant 
composure that she heard that her father was Duke of 
Milan. They are, however, a sightly pair, and if they 
remind us more of Watteau’s shepherdesses than of 
two lovers, so ardent that Prospero fears to leave 
them together for a moment without pledging Fer- 
dinand under tremendous penalties to good behaviour, 
that perhaps is according to the book. 

) After this scene we come to the shipwrecked party. 
The King of Naples, Alonso—a poor part fitly ren- 
'dered—the garrulous old Counsellor Gonsalo, the 
_ supplanting Duke of Milan, Antonio, and Sebastian, the 
King’s brother. ‘There are others, but they do not 
count. Of these Sebastian, a shapely figure in green, 
pleases the eye, but the facil ty with which he yields 
to the temptation to attempt the assassination of his 
brother, implies that he, like Miranda, is too well 
inured to startling propositions to take them other- 
wise than as a matter of course. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY IN PARABLE, 


{t is my fate to be blessed or cursed with a mind 
which, however weak it may be in other respects, is 
exceptionally dowered with the faculty of seeing 
analogies where others see none, and in discovering 
resemblances which to others are non-existent. An 
almost abnormal development of the brain cells respon- 
sible for the association of ideas, led me to discern 
in the Passion Play at Oberammergau I know not how 
many situations exactly reproducing phases of our 
own political struggle at home. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that with such a play as “‘ The Tempest” and 
such a symbolic character as Caliban, I should find 
myself overwhelmed with resemblances, awful and gro- 
tesque, or otherwise. But I neveranticipated so apposite 
an apologueas that which was afforded me by a scene, 
treated by the audience, for the most part, in the 
spirit of broad farce, but which is one of the most 
pitiful in the whole play: I refer to that in which 
Caliban falls in with the drunken sailors, Trinculo 
and Stephano, who make him drunk. It was as if 
I saw represented on the stage, in dramatic form, the 
history of the last few years. 

TRINCULO-ROSEBERY. 

Caliban stands in this scene, as elsewhere, as the 
representative of the democracy, robbed of its rightful 
inheritance, punished without end for an attempted 
crime, endowed with just enough education to curse 
its master, and abandoned by him to a condition of 
brutish ignorance and hopeless slavery. Sucha strong 
brute in human shape—it is His Majesty’s Caliban, not 
Shakespeare’s lam speaking of—when wearied with end- 
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less burdens sees approaching another creature whose 
shape at least recalls his master. Instantly he antici- 
pates nothing but a renewal of torture, a fact sufficiently 
significant of how Prospero had tormented him all 
these years, and, hoping to escape unseen, falls flat on 
the earth and covers him with his spacious gaberdine. 
The man in question is no emissary of Prospero, but 
a witty, good-natured intoxicated sailor, who bears a 
most striking resemblance in his size and facial 
expression to the caricatures of Lord Rosebery. 
Trinculo is his name, and he fancies himself all 
alone on an uninhabited island, having lost all 
his comrades in the shipwreck. A storm is 
coming on overhead, and Trinculo-Rosebery, to 
escape the wrath of the elements, and excusing 
himself with the adage, “ misery acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows,” creeps under the gaberdine of 
Caliban-Demos ; there is no other shelter thereabouts. 
And there for a time they lie, Trinculo-Rosebery with 
Caliban-Democracy, head to feet—even as it was. 


STEPHANO-CHAMBERLAIN. 


But then to him, or rather to them, enters Stephano, the 
incarnate representative of Jingo Toryism. His face is 
vinous red as befits the party of Boniface; he talks 
about long spoons even as if he were Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself, and he carries in his hand the bark-made 
flagon—I looked to see if it was labelled the Daily 
Ma:l or Daily Telegraph—full of the heady wine of 
Jingoism. At first Caliban, distrustful and restless, 
kicks the newcomer, who marvels at the body with 
the two voices, “ His forward voice, now, is to 
speak well of his friend ; his backward voice is to utter 
foul speeches and to detract,” a subtle allusion, in 
the style of Birmingham, to the different note of the 
Liberal League and the Liberal Party. But Stephano- 
Chamberlain bears no malice. He knows he has that 
with him which will enable him to recover control of 
the monster and keep him tame. So he plies the 
monster with fiery wine of the true Jingo brand until 
his poor wits go woolgathering, and he mistakes his 
tempter fora god. After a while Trinculo-Rosebery 
recognises the voice of his former comrade, and is 
hauled out unceremoniously by his legs. “How 
camest thou to be the siege of this moon-calf? Can 
he vent Trinculos ?” 


MAFEKING NIGHT, 


Then we see the pitiful tragedy of the Jingo fever 
and the South African War. Both political parties 
combine to pass the bottle to the poor monster, but 
even while assisting at the process Trinculo, after 
Lord Rosebery’s fashion, cannot resist a sneer at 
the shallow wits of the half-witted monster who 
swallows with trusting simplicity the absurd stories 
and the heady liquor of his “brave god.” Never- 
theless, despite the Roseberian gibes and sneers, the 
poor, scurvy monster kisses the foot of the Jingo 
Party, and finally the scene ends with a deliriously 
drunken dance, in which Caliban Democracy, sup- 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ported by Trinculo-Rosebery and Stephano-Chamber- 
lain, howl in maudlin chorus :— 
’*Ban, ’Ban, Ca—Caliban 
Has a new master—Get a new man. 

As the ‘curtain fell amid the roars of laughter, I 
remembered I had seen it all before on a much larger 
scale. It was Mafeking night over again. 

THE KHAKI ELECTION OF 1900. 

After Mafeking we have a still further development 
of the close parallel. Caliban-Demos, being now well 
drunk with Jingo wine, takes the lead. Just as Mr. 
Chamberlain himself shrank with reluctance from the 
policy of farm burning and concentration camps, 
which was nevertheless pressed on ruthlessly by a 
populace maddened by its daily drench of Jingo 
journalism, so Caliban incites his drunken god 
Stephano to murderous exploits. ‘ Monster,” says 
the sailor sententiously, “I will kill this man; his 
daughter and I will be king and queen—’” and in that 
saying I seemed to hear the decision proclaimed to 
annex the Boer Republics ! 

In the next scene, in which the worthy trio 
appear, we have the true and faithful presentment of 
the Khaki Election of 1900, in which the drunken 
Caliban, despite the scoffing of Trinculo, in humbly 
abject fashion licks the shoe of Stephano. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1905. 

But the play does not end here. For in the last 
scene of the last act we have a prophetic forecast of 
the General Election of 1905, when poor Caliban, 
after having suffered many things in his drunken 
delirium, suddenly comes to his senses, and, seeing 
the majestic presence of his master, exclaims :— 

I'll be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 
Was I to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool ! 
That prefigures a three-figure Liberal majority next 
year, at the very least. 


THE SPARK OF GOD IN CALIBAN, 

After this digressive excursion into more familiar 
fields, I return to the play. Caliban, drunken 
monster, full of murderous intent, nevertheless re- 
veals a glimpse of the divinity that even Pros- 
pero’s tortures could not crush out from his inmost 
soul. In the midst of the delicate music played by 
Ariel, to him invisible, Caliban uttered with intense 
feeling the famous passage beginning “ The isle is full 
of noises, sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight 
and hurt not;” the human soul within the monster 
thrills responsive to the melody of the unseen music. 


Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears ; and sometime voices, 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again; and then in dreaming 
The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that when I waked, 

I cried to dream again. 


There was more pathos in that sad, yearning cry than 
in all the speeches of Prospero. 
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First IMPRESSIONS 


THE HARPY. 

The scene in which Ariel appears as a harpy was 
cleverly managed, although the accessories were not 
exactly in accordance with the old stage directions. 
Never having seen a harpy, I take leave to think that 
they would never have won their evil name if they had 
ever shown so sweet a face as Ariel’s beneath their 
eagle’s beak. My harpies used to be foul, evil- 
smelling vulture hags. Ariel’s harpy was a splendid 
eagle with nobly feathered wings, whose head, with 
beak and electric eyes, served her as a helmet. The 
long harangue which the bird made to the king and his 
courtiers was quaint almost to grotesqueness, but for 
that Shakespeare, and not the actors, were responsible. 

THE MASQUE. 

The same thing must be said about the Masque, in 
which Iris, Ceres and Juno declaim and sing together, 
standing with diaphanous dresses, illuminated from 
the feet upwards by various coloured electric lights. 
It was odd; heretofore deities have ever worn haloes 
round their brow. It was reserved for the ingenuity 
of the moderns to substitute for the coruscating glory 
round the head, a magic lustre rising upward from 
the feet. The dance which followed of boys and 
girls, disguised as naiads of the lake and reapers of 
the field, produced a very pretty effect. But why, 
oh, why, should naiads wear wings upon their 
shoulders? It would be more useful to have given 
them fins, 

CUPID. 

This set-dance afforded an opportunity of intro- 
ducing the best actress of the whole troupe, in the 
shape of a charming little Cupid with tiny. wings, 
golden bow and arrows all complete. The little 
darling—she is only a bit lassie eleven years old— 
whom, though weighed down with cumbrous shawl, 
I hoisted afterwards upon my shoulder, and kissed her 
good night—was simply perfect, in her natural grace, 
entire abandon, and the absence of any self-conscious- 
ness. She played the part of Cupid with such hearty 
good will and unflagging spirit and evident pleasure 
and hearty satisfaction, that it was delightful to see 
her. ‘“ You are going to be a great actress, aren’t 
you?” said Mr. Tree to the little mite, as she perched 
upon my shoulder when the play was done. “ Yes,” 
answered the child, ‘‘ I am,” in the most matter-of-fact 
happy fashion, “Why corrode her mind,” I said, 
“with ambition of what is to be? You are a great 
actress now, Cupid.” And if to be great is perfectly 
to realise the ideal of her part, this unnamed little 

irl can never achieve a greater success than she has 
aiveadly won, 

PANTOMIME. 

In the original play Caliban, Trinculo and Stephano 
are hunted off the stage by “divers spirits in shape of 
dogs and hounds hunting them about, Prospero and 
Ariel setting them on.” It was a ré/ unfitting 
Prospero, and F am glad Mr. Tree, taking courage 
with both hands, boldly substituted for the “ dogs and 
hounds” a marvellous menagerie of antediluvian 
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monsters fashioned apparently on Mr. Reed’s pre- 
historic caricatures in Punch. These weird animals 
were triumphs of construction. Horrible and ugly 
they were, but not terrible.- They hunted Caliban 
and his fellows about in ever-increasing numbers, 
until at last the three worthies made their escape up 
a precipice in the rear. ‘The scene was in the best 
vein of a Christmas pantomime. It is, perhaps, a 
pity it was rounded up bya bit of sheer clowning 
when Caliban and the sailors, in their effort to escape, 
bestride the branch of a tree and go down with a crash. 


THE REPENTANCE OF CALIBAN, 


We have now got to the last scene of all, which 
brings to a close this strange eventful history. 
The plot to kill Prospero miscarries, the exiled 
Duke asserts his rights, the betrothal of Ferdinand 
and Miranda is confirmed by the King, the ship- 
wrecked vessel reappears all spick and span, and 
Prospero and all the company embark for Naples. 

Ariel is liberated, and Caliban—poor Caliban— 
forgiven. Awe-struck and penitent, the monster 
humbly prostrates himself before the feet of Miranda, 
and with the lips which had kissed the foul shoe of 
his drunken Sailor-God, he reverently touches the 
hem of her garment. It redeemed much, although 
Miranda gave no sign of any emotion but that of 
shuddering horror. When amid sweet music the 
good ship sails away, Caliban runs to the shore, and 
climbing a hill watches its departure. The white 
sails recede towards the far horizon, and Caliban 
climbs to a still higher peak, and the last we see of 
him is that vast solitary figure on thé mountain top 
stretching out unavailing arms to the sky. 

It is an admirable scene, bringing a long-continued 
series of beautiful spectacles to a solemn and majestic 
close, and leaving to us who witnessed it abundant 
matter for speculation as to the thoughts of that sombre 
form of him who was indeed a thing of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. 

After the curtain fell the applause was loud and long, 
and most of the members of the company came before 
the curtain. They well deserved the recognition. But I 
must frankly confess that I found nothing more 
detestable than the practice of calling the actors to 
the front at the close of each act. It destroys the 
illusion of the stage; it compels you to think of the 
actor when you should only be thinking of the character 
he represents, it ministers to self-consciousness, and it 
mortifies at least as often as it gratifies the players. 

It is only just to say a word of grateful recognition 
of the services which Mr. Tree and his company have 
rendered to the community by such honest, laborious, 
and, on the whole, successful effort to represent one 
of the most famous of Shakespeare’s plays. It is a 
national service and well deserves national recognition. 
If all plays are like this play, then the prejudice against 
the theatre is absurd. For anything that is more 
challenging than “ The Tempest,” or anything that 
“gives one more furiously to think,” I have not met 
for many a long day. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





MR. LLOYD-GEORGE: CHIEFTAIN OF WALES. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


R. LLOYD-GEORGE, who this month leads 
the revolt of the Welsh nation against the 
Coercion Act which Mr. Balfour guillotined 

through the House of Commons, is the most notable 
political figure of the Recess. When Parliament re- 
assembles next February, he will be hailed, without 
question, as the foremost fighting man in the Liberal 
ranks. For this he will have his enemies to thank, 
for he is a man who has ever been made by attempts 
to mar him. He of all men has cause to thank 
God for his enemies. They have ever been his best 
friends. It was so at the beginning of his career, It 
was so at the critical moment of the Boer War. It 
will be so this Recess, and so it is likely to remain till 
the end. The only tactics that can be pursued against 
him with any chance of success is to leave him 
alone. He profits by every attack that is made 
upon him, and rides to victory on the wave which 
seemed as if it were destined to overwhelm him. 
This month he has against him the massed 
forces of the Imperial Government armed with a 
Coercion Act passed for the special purpose of 
crushing Lloyd-George. For he had already proved 
an invincible antagonist against a Government that 
was armed only with the weapons of the common 
law. He begins this campaign with the immense 
prestige of the Government’s admission that he 
is so formidable a foe they have no chance of 
success unless they alter the rules of the game and 
pack the cards in their own favour. Without the 
Coercion Act the Government was admittedly beaten 
hands down. It remains to be seen whether with the 
Coercion Act they will not be even more badly 
beaten by Mr. Lloyd-George. For he is never so 
fortunate as when in extremity. Of him, like 
Addison’s Cato, it may be said :— : 

The Gods in bounty work up storms about us, 

That give mankind occasion to exert 

Their hidden strength, and throw out into practice 

Virtues that shun the day, and lie conceal’d 

In the smooth seasons and the calms of life. 


This faculty or quality is so characteristic of Lloyd- 
George—for he has already attained the distinction 
.. of being always spoken of without the Mister—it is a 
kind of knighthood which is in the gift of the man in 
the street, a knighthood much more sparingly distri- 
buted than the titular Sir—that it impresses itself 
upon every hair of his head. Of this, take the follow- 
ing illustration. Before I began this sketch, I asked 
Lloyd-George for a lock of his hair for scientific rather 
than for sentimental reasons. I told him I wanted 
it for an experiment, and he good-naturedly complied 


with my request. I sent the lock of hairto Miss Ross, 
of Witney, with a postal order for five shillings, 
asking her to send me by return a delineation of the 
character of the person from whose head the hair had 
been cut. Punctually by return of post I got the 
following remarkable impression produced in the 
mind of this lady, who is not in politics, and who 
had no intimation whatever as to the identity of the 
person whose hair she was handling :— 

This is the character of a shrewd, resourceful man, with 
distinct individuality, and a mind pervaded by a strong sense 
of what is practicable and likely to yield most satisfactory 
results. He is one to turn circumstances of every kind to suit 
his purposes, being rarely baffled by opposing conditions, or if 
so, his keenness and tact are sufficient even to utilise opposition 
by making it in some way subservient in the end, so that others 
are startled by discovering that barriers have been made into 
stepping-stones. He exercises considerable foresight, and, 
although naturally disposed to impulsiveness, is not one to 
precipitate matters which delay might improve; he looks 
ahead and forecasts finalities. There is a diplomatic caution, 
as well as love of enterprise. He is almost sure to succeed, 
because he does not undertake anything until he has sounded 
and sifted the ground it stands on. He has much progressive 
energy and a somewhat restless spirit, never content unless pur- 
suing some object or aim, althouzh not impatient so long as the 
desired end looms favourably ahead. Such a man could not 
live and hide his light under a bushel, nor be content with a 
subordinate position; he must be prominent among his com- 
peers; he can wield the pen to convince and persuade, to 
elucidate facts or to idealise them; he has ability to express 
himself vocally, to carry his point by clearly making its value 
evident. If called upon to serve his country, he would not 
falter, but would only do so according to his own views and 
convictions, nor be led by any party’s dictum. He can keep 
close counsel, and learn a great deal, without disclosing aught 
he deems it diplomatic to conceal. He would gain import- 
ance step by step, and precede those who might expect to be 
foremost ere they were aware of it. He hasa kind of kingly 
power, for while admitting many to counsel, he commands 
their respect, if not homage. He is sensitive by natural 
feeling, clinging fondly to home ties, yet ready to travel in 
far lands if duty or inclination prompt. Ile does not forget 
his promises nor make them lightly. He knows how to direct 
Lusiness affyirs, and can keep others at their posts. His mind 
has deep reflective power; he ponders closely the problems 
of life, and enters the vast fields of science and philosophy. 
He would not surrender his rights, nor allow any infringement 
on them ; he has a fu!] amount of independence. He observes 
closely and critically, forming unbiassed opinions on every 
subject. 





We ‘may believe or not in psychometry as we please, 
but there are not many even among those who know 
Lloyd-George intimately and have watched him 
closely who could have more accurately described his 
character than did this country girl, with no ciue to 
his identity beyond a lock of hair. But even from that 
slight clue she divined the distinctive feature of the 
Member for Carnarvon Boroughs, the faculty of 
turning to advantage the efforts made by his enemies 
to crush him. 
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I—THE CREATION OF THE CHURCH. 


That Lloyd-George is the idolised leader of the 
Welsh people is due largely to the folly, or worse, 
of an Anglican clergyman, which gave him his first 
great lift into political notoriety. If Church people 
writhe in Wales this Recess over the ascendency 
which the member for Carnarvon has gained over 
“Gallant little Wales,” they have only themselves to 
thank. He is their creation. If his Nonconformist 
knife is sharp and his thrust remorseless, they are 
responsible both for the keenness of its edge and the 
ruthlessness of its owner. For they taught him in his 
early teens and in his. early manhood how power is 
abused in the hands of an ascendant Church. The iron 
entered into his soul while he was a boy at school. 


SENT TO A CHURCH SCHOOL, 


Like most of those—from M. Combes downwards 
—who have arisen to be the scourge of intolerant 
Clericalism, Lloyd-George was educated at a Church 
school, He went there, as do most Welsh children 
who attend Church schools, because there was no 
other school in the place. He was Nonconformist 
born and bred, but they made him learn the Church 
Catechism. To this the lad did not object. On the 
contrary, he applied himself so diligently to its study 
that he was able to enjoy the grim satisfaction of 
beating all the Church lads in the school when examined 
in their own Catechism. The teacher was a sensible 
man, but the clerically-minded managers were after 
their kind. It is the fatal weakness of clericalism 
that it can never be content with the substance of 
authority, it must insist upon what Stalky would call 
“ doing a gloat.” Lloyd-George, who took the Cate- 
chism without a murmur, might have become an 
Anglican if the Church managers would have dis- 
pensed with their gloat. But it is not in clerical 
human nature to exercise such self-suppression. 


HIS FIRST REVOLT. 


When examination came round, the managers, or 
some of them, asked the lads questions obnoxious to 
the religion of the chapel folk, whose sons they 
were. Lloyd-George’s Welsh blood took fire 
and, boy though he was, he raised the standard 6f 
revolt. He organised a boycott of the examinations, 
It was his first rebellion. He appealed for the first 
time to the spirit of implicit obedience, and the 
requisite passion for self-sacrifice, which he relies 
upon to-day. He did not appeal in vain. Not a boy 
would answer a question at the examinations. In 
vain the managers bullied and coaxed and insisted. 
The young boycotters stood dumb. ‘They stood by 
their. leader, and they would not say a word. They 
carried their point. No such insulting questions 
were put to the boys again. Lloyd-George. himself 
was deprived of the prize for good conduct which he 
had otherwise earned. But of that he recked little. 
He had tasted the joy of battle and the sweets of 
victory. 
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THE STORY OF LLANFROTHEN AND ITS VICAR, 


This, however, was not the illustration I was about 
to give as to the way in which Anglican intolerance 
helped the Welsh chieftain to the saddle wherein he 
now sits at ease—“the man on horseback” of the 
situation. It is the first step which counts, and for it 
Lloyd-George had to thank a clergyman in a country 
parish in Wales. -Some twenty or thirty years 
ago the Welsh country folk living in the parish of 
Llanfrothen raised a public subscription for build- 
ing a wall round a piece of land which was used 
as the burying-ground of the village. The money 
was subscribed largely by Nonconformists. ‘The wall 
was built, and after some years the clergyman of the 
parish had it conveyed to the Church—a piece of 
smart practice very familiar to the people of the 
Principality who have built many schools and laid out 
many cemeteries at their own expense, only to 
discover that by some legal instrument all their 
interest in their institutions has been conveyed to the 
Church to which they do not belong. The only 
difference in the case of the Vicar of Llanfrothen was 
that with unusual negligence he had delayed several 
years in appropriating. for the Church the proceeds of 
the subscriptions of his Nonconformist parishioners. 
Here, again, as in the case of Lloyd-George’s school- 
ing, the Church could have kept its ill-gotten gains if 
it had been content to enjoy the plunder without add- 
ing insult to injury. Unfortunately for the Establish- 
ment, some of its clergy, swollen with insolence and 
pride, cannot content themselves with anything less 
than the infliction of fain and humiliation upon Dis- 
senters whenever opportunity offers. His Reverence 

of Llanfrothen seems to have been one of these men, 
and that fact launched Lloyd-George into the House 
of Commons, 


THE QUARRYMAN AND HIS DEAD DAUGHTER, 


The monopoly of the graveyard, so long defended 
with such passionate eagerness by the Anglican clergy, 
had been destroyed by the Burials Act passed at the 
initiative of Mr. Osborne Morgan. Under the new 
law, clergymen were compelled, on formal notice 
being given, to allow Nonconformists to bury their 
dead in the village churchyard. This slight conces- 
sion to justice and humanity was bitterly resented by 
the clergy, and he of Llanfrothen took a characteristic 
method of expressing his sentiments. An old quarry- 
man in the village with his expiring breath implored 
those who stood at his bedside to bury his body 
by the side of a daughter whom he had idolised during 
her life, and whose loss he had never ceased to lament. 
Nothing could be more natural than the old man’s 
wish—nothing easier, it might be thought, than to 
comply with it. But the Vicar of Llanfrothen thought 
differently. He resented what he regarded as the 
outrage of being served with the legal notice under 
the Burials Act, and he took his revenge. He was 


unable to forbid burial in the graveyard, but he 
claimed the prerogative of deciding the precise spot 
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where the poor old man should be buried. The dog 
of a Dissenter had wished to mingle his ashes with 
those of his daughter, therefore the pious cleric 
decreed that that was the one place in the church- 
yard where he should not be buried. Where, then, 
should his grave be dug? ‘The vicar was at no loss 
for a reply. There was one desolate and sinister 
plot of ground set aside by local custom for the 
burial of suicides. It was there where the vicar had 
the grave dug, and 
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VINDICATING LAW BY FORCE. 

This spirited advice commended itself to his clients. 
They obeyed it to the letter. The vicar refused their 
demand. They broke their way through the wall, 
opened the daughter’s grave, and buried the father 
by his daughter’s side. Of course, legal proceed- 
ings were taken, and equally of course local justices 
imposed fines for trespass. Equally, of course, 
Lloyd-George appealed, and the case came before 
judge and jury at the 








there the old quarry- 
man was buried. 
Mother Church— 
Stepmother Church 
in Wales—had 
triumphed, and the 
Vicar of Llanfrothen 
gloated over the way 
in which he had paid 
the Dissenters out. 


LLOYD-GEORGE TO 
THE RESCUE, 


But like many a 
more exalted per- 
sonage the vicar had 
reckoned without Mr. 
Lloyd-George. The 
outraged villagers, the 
quarryman’s neigh- 
bours, were furious at 
what the vicar had 
done. Lloyd-George 
was then a rising 
country solicitor. The 
aggrieved __ villagers 
decided to consult 
him as to what they 
should do. He looked 
into the case, found 
that the graveyard 
had actually been 
purchased with the 
money of his clients, 











County Court. The 
jury was a Welsh jury, 
and they returned a 
verdict of “Not 
guilty.” The judge 
was one of Lord 
Halsbury’s appoint- 
ments, and he refused 
to pronounce judg- 
ment in accordance 


with the finding of 
the jury. Nothing 
daunted, Lloyd- 


George carried the 
case up to London. 
When the facts were 
laid before Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge and 
Mr. Justice Manisty, 
they at once pro- 
nounced in his favour. 
The Lord Chief 
Justice declared that 
he was scandalised by 
the conduct of the 
judge, and added that 
his first duty would be 
to call the attention 
of the Lord Chancel- 
lor to his conduct in 
the case. 


SEQUEL—LLOYD- 
GEORGE, M.P. 


‘Thus, after a pro- 














them conveyed to the Church, but he had delayed so 
long in doing this, Lloyd-George believed he had failed 
Yo establish his right to regard the burying place as 
Church property. Lloyd-George, therefore, advised 
the villagers of Llanfrothen that they should assemble 
in force at the graveyard, demand admittance, in 
order that they might dig up the old quarryman from 
his dishonoured grave, and bury him beside his 
daughter. “ But if the vicar should refuse to open 
the gates?” “Then,” said Lloyd-George, “ break 
down the wall, force your way into the churchyard, 
and bury the quarryman by his daughter.” 





and that the wall 

which barred them longed litigation, in 

out had been built out Photograph by) LE. H. Mills. which the dominant 

of their subscriptions. Studying the Latest Blue Books. sect and its agents 

The vicar had had on the Bench had 
exhausted every resource, not even stopping at 


illegality on the judgment seat, Lloyd-George emerged 
triumphant. The churlish priest had been abased in 
the dust. The common people had been vindicated 
against the clergy. Their apparent lawlessness had 
been declared by the supreme tribunal to have been 
the legitimate assertion of their legal rights. Lloyd- 
George was the man who had first drawn up the plan 
of campaign, and had afterwards fought the legal battle 
through to its triumphant close. Small wonder was 
it that after this Lloyd-George became the hero of the 
Principality, and at the first by-election he was returned 
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at the head of the poll for the Carnarvon Boroughs. 
‘The electors of Carnarvon sent him to the House of 
Commons, but his Grand Elector was the Vicar of 
Llanfrothen. 

THE KEY TO MILITANT DISSENT. 

There is a righteous Nemesis in this retribution which 
has overtaken the Anglican sect in Wales in the rise of 
Mr. Lloyd-George to his present ascendency in the 
Principality. It is the arrogant “ side,” the insufferable 
insolence, the petty despotism of so many of the rural 
clergy in dealing with Dissenters, which has been the 
sole secret of the success of the Liberation Society. 
If all country parsons were levelled up to the standard 
of decent civility displayed by the town clergy, we 
should hear very little of Disestablishment. The 
motive force of the Liberationist movement lies now, 
as always, in the resentment of the Nonconformists at 
the airs and authority which so many of the clergy— 
especially in country districts—assume—uniting the 
superciliousness of the snob with the insolence of a 
parochial despot. Until people understand that, they 
will never understand either Lloyd-George or the men 
whom he is rallying to the defence of the religion and 
the liberties of Wales. 


II.—HIS UPBRINGING. 


Lloyd-George was the son of a Unitarian school- 
master, who was master of Hope Street School in 
Liverpool, of which Dr. Martineau was the manager. 
Of Unitarianism, however, Lloyd-George heard little, 
for his father died in 1865, when Lloyd was only two 
years old. His mother, the daughter of a Welsh 
Baptist minister, took her children home to Wales, 
where they were brought up under the eye and with 
the financial assistance of her brother, who kept a 
shoemaker’s shop in the village of Llanystumdwy, in 
South Carnarvon. 

A FORCING HOUSE OF RADICALISM. 

The shop was the hub of the village, the place 
where all the village folk met to discuss the affairs 
of this world and the next. As might be sup- 
posed, it was a forcing-house of Radicalism. The 
countryside around was owned by game-preserving 
Tory squires, upon whose preserves poachers made 
incessant raids at peril of life and liberty. Lloyd- 
George, unlike Shakespeare, does not appear to have 
been a poacher in his youth. His raids into the for- 
bidden preserves were limited to forays for nuts and 
wild fruit—which tasted all the sweeter because of the 
menacing presence of the lurking keeper. 

A DILIGENT STUDENT. 

Life was a serious matter to young George, and he 
was a diligent student. Being seized with an ambition 
to learn French, his uncle, the Baptist shoemaker, 
set himself to learn the language with the aid of 
dictionary and grammar in order that he might help 
the boy to read French. Like many Welshmen, the 
uncle had a passion for education, and being un- 
married, he devoted all his time and his means to bring 
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up and educate his nephews and nieces. He did 
more than give them schooling. He implanted in 
their minds that love of reading good books which is 
one of the greatest blessings of life. 

BOOKS THAT INFLUENCED HIM. 


The first book which inspired Lloyd-George with} 


interest was Rollin’s “ Ancient History.” But the 
book that influenced him most when in his early teens 
was “Sartor Resartus.” 
early age, left his orthodox moorings and was all at 
sea, when, in a fortunate hour, Carlyle’s spiritual epic 
in prose came into his hand. It was at once a 
revelation and an inspiration. A different enthusiasm 
was stirred within him by Macaulay’s “ History of 
England.” 
Nonconformist household in those days. 


He passed the preliminary examination necessary | 


before entering the legal profession when he was 
fourteen. At sixteen he left school and spent a year 
or two in reading at home, and he was then articled 
as clerk to a solicitor in Portmadoc. ‘There he 
remained until he was twenty-one. 
passed his final examination and become a full- 


fledged lawyer, his education and training had cost } Sana 


his uncle some £700 or £800. 
IN PRACTICE, 

In due course he began to practise as a solicitor 
in Portmadoc, and it was there where he had the 
good fortune to be the legal champion of the 
rioters for law and humanity at Llanfrothen. His 
brother had entered into partnership with him, and 
this left Lloyd-George free to accept the invitation to 
stand in the Liberal interest for the Carnarvon Boroughs. 
His opponent was the Squire of Llanystumdwy, the 
village in which Lloyd-George had been brought up. 
There was a stiff contest, but in April, 1890, Lloyd- 
Ceorge entered the House of Commons, winning the 
seat from the Tories by a majority of only eighteen. 

A WELSH-SPEAKING MAN. 

For a year or two he made little stir in the House. 
He spoke occasionally, but he was best known as an 
effective platform speaker in the Welsh language. He 
speaks well in English, but the silvery music of his 
eloquence in his native tongue enables him to wield at 
will the simple democracy of the Principality. In those 
days, when Disestablishment was very much to the 
fore in Wales, Lloyd-George achieved great local repute 
by his campaign against the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
whose Church Defence speeches afforded his young 
and agile opponent ample material for criticism and 
reply. 

AN OLD STORY RETOLD. 

At one of Mr. Lloyd-George’s reply meetings in 
Flintshire the chairman—a Welsh deacon, with strong 
convictions but no sense of humour—introduced Mr. 
Lloyd-George thus :— 

Gentlemen,—I haff to introduce to you to-night the member 
for the Carnarvon Boroughs. He hass come here to reply to 


what the Bishop of St. Asaph said the other night about Welsh 
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Disestablishment . . . In my opinion, gentlemen, that Bishop 


S of St. Asaph iss one off the biggest liars in creashon ; but, 
| thank God—yes, thank God—we haff a match for him to-night. 


The story is told with great gusto by Mr. Lloyd- 
George himself, whose sense of humour is too keen 
to enable him to suppress a good story even at his 
own expense. A pleasant sequel to this tale was the 
story which went the round of the papers last month. 
Lloyd-George, during the Eisteddfod week, was the 
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the skill with which it was conducted. As far back 
as 1892, when Lloyd-George had only been two years 
in Parliament, this observer remarked concerning him 
and his band of brothers :— 


It is, indeed, quite doubtful if Mr. Healy and Mr. Sexton are 
quite ‘‘in it” with these new practitioners of the malignant art. 
Many of the obstructionist devices of the Healyites have been 
clumsy and inartistic, easily and permanently frustrated. But 
these Welsh doctrinaires of licensed abuse of debate move with 
so much initial adroit- 





guest of the Bishop. 





On arriving at the 
palace he discovered, 
to his disgust, that 
he had forgotten to 
bring his golfing 
costume. To golf in 
a long-tailed coat is 
to court destruction. 
What was Lloyd- 
George to do? The 
difficulty was sur- 
mounted by the in- 
tervention of the 
Bishop, who lent the 
redoubtable Dis- 
senter an episcopal 
suit which was found 
to be admirably 
suited for the golf 
links. If the Vicar 
of Llanfrothen had 
been a man like the 
Bishop of St. Asaph 
the Welsh Revolt 
might never have 
taken place. 


III.—IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 

His first speech in 
the House was a 
protest against the 
appointment of 
Welsh County Court 
Judges who could 
not speak Welsh; 








ness that when they are 
upset on a given point 
—are outvoted on one 
amendment —they 
promptly fashion another 
so like the first as to be 
only just on the right 
side of ‘‘order.” ‘The 
celerity with which they 
argue questions IS quite 
admirable as an example 


of casuistry. New 
amendments rise out of 
old and rejected ones 
with a freedom that Mr 
Healy, with all his 
familiarity with the 
‘black art,” cannot 
even hope to improve or 
exceed, 


Lloyd-George had 
speedily mastered the 
rules of the House, 
but even then few 
realised the latent 
force of the young 
Welshman. 

RE-ELECTED AND 
AGAIN RE-ELECTED. 

He was re-elected 
for Carnarvon 
Boroughs in 1892, 
his opponent being 
Sir John Puleston. 
When the Liberals 
were in office he had 
few opportunities of 














distinguishing him- 
self, although he 
was always in 





but he first distin- 
guished himself in 
the House by his 
persistent obstruction of the Clergy Discipline Bill in 
1892. 


Photograph by) 


HIS FIRST SCORE. 
This measure, introduced by Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, was supported by Mr. Gladstone ; 
but it was most pertinaciously opposed by Lloyd- 
George and a handful of Nonconformists. Mr. 
Gladstone smashed and pulverised his insubordinate 
follower, but, apparently not one penny the worse, he 
resumed his campaign. A contemporary critic who 
strongly condemned the opposition to the Bill was 
compelled to pay a reluctant tribute of admiration to 


A Pet of the Parliamentarian. 


[Z. H. Mills. 2 
evidence when thé 


privileges of Wales 
or the rights of Nonconformists were at stake. In 
1895 he was again re-elected for Carnarvon, this time 
being again opposed by his old squire, Sir Henry 
Nanny. The country, however, did not follow the 
example of his constituents, and the Unionists came 
in with a large majority. They did not wait long 
before giving Lloyd-George a chance. 

SUSPENDED. 

The introduction of the Agricultural Doles Bill 
roused him to vehement activity. He fought the 
Bill clause by clause, and at last he achieved 
his first distinguished exploit by getting himself 
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named from the Chair and suspended for the 
rest of the Session. ‘This was the result of the 
vigorous resistance which he offered to the attempt 
to guillotine the Bill through its final stages undis- 
cussed. Mr. Lloyd-George protested against such a 
misuse and abuse of the rules of the House, and his 
protest being persisted in beyond the limits of the 
patience of the Speaker, he and another member were 
suspended from the service of the House. This dis- 
tinction endeared him still more to his constituents, 
and first signalled him out to the Radicals outside 
Wales as “a lad of parts.” 
A BRAVE PRO-BOER. 

It was not, however, till 1899 that Lloyd-George 
became as famous throughout the United Kingdom 
as he had long been in Wales, When the Empire was 
jockeyed into the war with the Boers, the majority of 
the members of the Liberal party considered that, war 
having broken out, there was nothing to be done but 
to support the Government which was responsible for 
the crime. Against this doctrine Lloyd-George 
protested in the House and out of it. To him the 
war was unjust, unnecessary and criminal. He was 
sure of his ground. He knew the facts. He had a 
firm grip of his principles. He voted against supplies 
demanded to carry on an unjust war. He offered an 
uncompromising opposition to the war in all its stages, 
and soon attracted to himself the honour of being the 
most intensely hated pro-Boer in Parliament. Nothing 
daunted, he carried the war into the enemy’s camp, 
and by his exposure of the connection between the 
Chamberlain family and Kynoch’s firm for, the 
manufacture of explosives, he struck a shrewd blow 
at the Jingo high priest. “The more the Empire 
expands, the more the Chamberlains contract,” was 
a saying which crystallised into an epigram the general 
result of his foray into the Birmingham contracts. 


FELLED BY A JINGO BLUDGEON, 


Notwithstanding this, perhaps partly on account of | 


it, he was made the victim of personal attack. An 
infuriated patriot meeting him in the streets of 
Bangor felled him to the ground by a blow on the 
head. The bludgeon was heavy and the pro-Boer 
was knocked senseless. It was a foul blow, but like 
everything else that is done to injure Lloyd-George, 
it redounded to his advantage. When Parliament 
was dissolved on the lying pretence that the war was 
over, a dead set was made against Lloyd-George’s 
seat by the Jingoes. Before the khaki cry Liberals 
went down all over the land. The Tories made sure 
that they would win back Carnarvon. And so perhaps 
they would have done but for the felon blow that 
stretched Lloyd-George flat in the street of his own 
town, 
HIS VICTORY IN 1900, 

Sympathy and indignation combined to 
popular enthusiasm in his behalf. 
the poll, Mr. Harold Spender said :— 

The devotion shown by these people to Mr, Lloyd-George 


rally 
Writing before 
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was pathetic in its intensity. At Bangor the whole meeting 
crowding the chapel from floor to ceiling, rose to its feet as h¢ 
entered, and met him with acclamation, I often hear Mr, 
Lloyd-George in the House of Commons, but neve: do we se 
him there as he is before his own people, laughing with them, 


and then, in swift passage from laughter to tears, moving then} 


to pathos and pity. Heis among his own family ; the laugh i 
the laugh of love, and their very eyes are full of affection a 


they watch him. And so he moves from Welsh to English, and} 


English back to Welsh, just as the audience wishes, 


When the poll was declared, and Mr. Lloyd-George} 
was once again—for the fourth time—victor, the} 


scene of popular enthusiasm beggared description, 
Mr. Harold Spender, writing in the Mancheste 
Guardian on October 11th, 1900, said :— 

Words fail me to describe the scenes of delirious enthusiasm 


which I have just witnessed in this little borough of Carnarvon. 
The welcome of a people to their triumphant champion, the 


expression of a great relief, the reaction from a great fear.) 
Great joy sometimes kills, and the delirium of the people became} 


a positive peril to their hero, who was almost sacrificed to the 
frenzied worship of his followers. Never do I remember such a 
scene of ecstasy. ‘* Lloyd-George for ever!” ‘‘ Lloyd-George 
for ever!” 
these multitudes. 

It was close upon midnight when the suspense ended, and the 
Mayor stepped out on the balcony of the Town Hall. 
George,” he cried, but he could say no more. 
shout rose from the multitude beneath. No future word could 
be heard. Then came delirium. The love of those people was 
almost terrible ; it was certainly dangerous, They closed upon 
their hero; they wrung his hand till it almost came off, they 

atted his back until it almost broke, they drowned his protests 


in their shouts. And so they brought him to the door of the} 


club, a helpless hero, a conqueror almost slain by his own con- 
quest. Mr. Lloyd-George spoke a few of those brief, pregnant 
sentences which he knows well how to coin. ‘* While England 
and Scotland are drunk with blood, the brain of Wales remains 
clear, and she advances with steady step on the road of progress 
and liberty.” A mighty shout rose up, such as rose when, in 
1895, he cried from the same window that the wave of reaction 
had broken on the rocks of Snowdon. Then occurred the 
noblest scene of all. We mounted into a brake, where Mr. 
Lloyd-George could be seen of all, and advanced slowly down 
the main street, the crowd with one consent formed up behind 
in marching column, and as they marched theysang. Ah! how 
these Welshmen sang the old election song of the Carnarvon 
boroughs :— 

Hurrah! hurrah! We're ready for the fray. 

Hurrah! hurrah! We’ll drive Sir John away. 

The grand young man will triumph ; Lloyd George will win the day. 

Fight for the freedom of Cambria. 
Looking back on that great multitude you saw its tread become 
perfectly rhythmic ; its confusion become order ; delirium pass 
under the magic of a song; the mob became an army. It was 
like the welcome of a king returning from his wars. Surely, 
few men have ever tasted such an hour. The procession reached 
the end of its journey. Then Mr. George called for silence 
and asked them to sing once more “ Land of Our Fathers.” In 
a moment there was utter stillness, and then they sang that 
great and solemn anthem, The darkness above us lent the 
scene a ghostly majesty; the earnest, melancholy harmonies 
breathed an undying hope ; the sea of invincible faces gave a 
sense of vast, indefinable strength. The great hymn ended, and 
then in perfect quiet the great multitude dispersed. And so was 
a victory for courage and principle which in this election will 
hold a historic place second to no other, 


HIS PARLIAMENTARY POSITION— 

As might have been expected after such an 
endorsement, Lloyd-George in no way abated the 
strenuousness of his opposition to the war. He 
became a parliamentary force of the first magnitude. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


€ meeting At the close. of the Session of 1901, a writer signing 


himself “ M.” contributed to the Daily Mail a very 
brilliant, although not very sympathetic, sketch of 
Lloyd-George as a twentieth century man. 
—AS SEEN FROM THE GALLERY. 

Considering the quarter in which it appeared, the 
following extract from that article is worth reprinting 
to-day :— 

In the late Session Mr. Lloyd-George has flashed from the 
outer obscurity of local importance into the very zenith of the 


| political heavens with the suddenness of an unlooked-for comet. 


And in reckoning the future of a public man the aptitude for 
attracting attention must outweigh most other qualities. It is 
just this gift of attracting attention that Mr. Lloyd-George 
has shown he possesses so pre-eminently. ‘There is a something 
that emanates from him that is as effective in catching the eye 
of the public as a red rag is in drawing the attention of a bull. 

There were many Radical stalwarts before the days of Mr, 
Lloyd-George, at the beginning of last Session, better known 
far to the man in the street than he. Then he arose, and in an 
instant all these prominent persons are referred to as Lloyd- 
Georgeites ; they become a mere mob of mediocrity. He is the 
actor—the rest are mere chorus; they have dwindled into 
insignificance in the presence of the man who can make himself 
And why? Simply because he has the gift of 
making himself prominent. 

HIS OUTWARD SEMBLANCE. 

Yet there is nothing remarkable about the outer man to reveal 
this special power. A short, somewhat commonplace-looking 
individual, he would by most be described as of insignificant 
appearance. With his fresh-coloured complexion, his slightly 
unruly dark brown hair combed up from the forehead, his small 
dark moustache, his sharp features, and his quick eyes, he sug- 
gests nothing more important than a very ordinary member of 
the middle-classes; he might, with his straight unremarkable 
frock-coat and dark uncreased trousers, be doing well in a small 
way of business, or else be taken fora valuable assistant in a 
large concern, Certainly there is nothing about his exterior 
that would have led one to prophesy that he would so soon 
make his mark in the councils of the nation. His manner, too 
—the jaunty self-assurance, thoroughly in keeping with his 
appearance—is not one that in itself would assure him success 
in all circles. 

Yet even in private intercourse one’s first impression of the 
man immediately gives way to a feeling that there is a some- 
thing about him out of the common. He speaks with a decision 
and a certainty that carry conviction, You feel as you talk to 
him that he has something to say worth listening to—that he 
is not, after all, of the common ruck. 

He makes no pretence at fine polish, but there is that about 
him which, despite his appearance and his manner, impresses 
you with a sense of authority and almost of dignity. He has 
a self-assertiveness, a self-assurance that make him stand out 
in any company. He could never be overlooked. You always 
know he is there. 

YOUNG JOE REDIVIVUS. 

This faculty of impressing himself on the crowd will carry 
Mr. Lloyd-George far, just as it has carried Mr. Chamberlain 
far, There is, indeed, a very remarkable similarity between 
the Lloyd-George of to-day and the ‘“‘ Joe” Chamberlain of 
tWenty years ago. 

The man of now, like the man of then, has an indomitable, 
unquestioning self-confidence, an irresistible pushfulness. Sprung 
from no exalted parentage, he has forged his way to prosperity 
by the same dogged tenacity, the same relentless business ability 
as made Nettlefolds one of the best-known names in the com- 
mercial world. 

Like his prototype of two decades ago, Mr. Lloyd-George 
began his Parliamentary career careless of personal appearance, 
and with side-whiskers. With the advent of fame—or notoriety 
—the side-whiskers vanished, the hair was cut and groomed, 
and a band-box smartness replaced the careless nég/igé. 
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HIS STYLE IN DEBATE. 


Look at him in debate, leaning forward, eager, keen, alert, 
hand to ear, ready to spring on his prey and rend him to pieces 
—the reflection of what his great adversary once was. His very 
manner of rising is reminiscent—the sudden leap to his feet, the 
momentary pause to shake out his coat-tails and stretch his 
shirt-cuffs ; it was done just so almost in that very place years 
ago. 

The moment he opens his mouth to speak the similarity is so 
striking as to make the listener start involuntarily. Listen! 
The same clear, low-pitched, cruel voice ; the same keen, 
incisive phrases ; the same mordant bitterness ; the same caustic 
sneer; the same sardonic humour; the same personal enmity. 
It is the very reincarnation of the present Colonial Secretary in 
his younger days—a spectre of his dead self arisen to haunt him. 

Will he a score of years hence be the tower of strength of 
the Imperial or the Parochial party? None can now say, but 
that he will by then be one of the foremost men in the nation’s 
Parliament is beyond question. His faults are the faults of 
inexperience, of strength untried and untrained ; but strength, 
force of character, individuality are there without a doubt. 

His views may not now be acceptable to the people of this 
country, but here time is on his side. He is of the type that 
moulds public opinion to his own. 


MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


I first heard Lloyd-George speak from the platform 
of the Queen’s Hall at the meeting held to receive 
Mr. Sauer, which was attacked by the mob, with the 
result that afterwards no public hall could be obtained 
for a peace meeting in London. He excited immense 
enthusiasm, but the impression he left on me was 
that he was too slight in physique to be able to 
play a great 7d in an arena where stamina counts 
for so much. He had, however, evidently immense 
nervous energy, first-class pluck, and the knack of 
saying biting things in a most effective fashion. 

Since then he has put on a little more flesh, and is, 
from a fighting point of view, much more fit than he 
was then. Even in those days he showed no lack of 
staying power. 

HIS VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM. 


His fame as a pro-Boer culminated in _ the 
riot organised by the Chamberlain press, when he 
visited Birmingham just before Christmas, in 1901. 
He had previously been mobbed at Glasgow, where 
his carriage had been assaulted by Jingo ruffians, 
who maltreated everyone inside excepting himself. 
He knew that the Jingo myrmidons had been 
carefully organising for his murder. The Jingoes of 
the Midland capital, led on by their newspapers, had 
fully determined that Lloyd-George should never 
leave Birmingham alive. He took his precautions. 
He went down by an earlier train, got out at 
a wayside station, and was safe in the Town 
Hall an hour and a half before the meeting opened. 
The Chamberlainites were present in force, and by 
persistent clamour prevented one word being heard. 
Outside the mob assailed the police, smashed the 
windows, and tried to sack the building. Lloyd- 
George dictated his speech to two reporters in an 
ante-room. For hours the storm of violence raged. 
The police frankly admitted their inability to save 
his life if he ventured outside the building. 
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HIS ESCAPE. 

At last the chief constable had the happy thought 
of disguising the doughty pro-Boer in a policeman’s 
uniform. By this means he was smuggled through the 
crowd, and reached home safely. 

“T escaped,” he said afterwards, “ without a scratch, 
and so did my friends. But the Birmingham people 
smashed their own Town Hall, they killed one of their 
own men, they brutally assaulted their own police, 
and, after all, they allowed the objects of their 
violence to , escape. That, in brief, was what 
happened,” 

A day or two afterwards the late Mr. Caine, in his 
genial, ruffianly fashion, accosted Mr. Chamberlain 
in the lobby. “What's the matter with Birming- 
ham?” he ‘said. “Everyone expected you would 
kill Lloyd-George. Why did you let him escape?” 
To which Mr. Chamberlain replied, “ What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.” 


HIS TRIUMPH AT BRISTOL, 


From Birmingham Lloyd-George went to Bristol. 
The mistake at Birmingham had been that the 
Irish had been left out of the Reception Com- 
mittee. Mr. George refused to go to Bristol 
unless the Irish National League was allowed 
to take part in the demonstration. The result 
justified his prevision, The place of meeting was 
barricaded. ‘The police were there in force. But the 
real force that cowed the cowardly Jingo mob was 
Lloyd-George’s bodyguard of stalwart Irishmen who 
marched with him to and from the hall, hungering and 
thirsting for someone to tread on the tail of their 
coat. They were disappointed. The coward crowd, 
confronted with the Irishmen, cursed and howled, but 
did not dare to strike a blow. The triumph of the 
cause of Free Speech won {rom the veteran Reformer, 
George Jacob Holyoake, a flattering but well-deserved 
tribute for Lloyd-George. Mr. Holyoake wrote 
(Manchester Guardian, Jan. 14th, 1902) :— 

The victory of Mr. Lloyd-George at Bristol ought to be counted, 
as it is one of the most unusual victories of the age. Nothing 
accomplished in South Africa has been more brilliant than his 
achievement. No victory over the Boers has been attended 
with more danger than Mr. Lloyd-George encountered, and no 
general has been in more peril than he. His safety depended 
on the timely and judicious construction of stout, Todleben 
fortifications, But for them he would not be living now, That 
he overcame the allied forces of our Home Boers—the 
Imperialist battalions of intolerance and brutality—was a mili- 
tary feat of no mean order, and the Victoria Cross, or other 
insignia of honour, for skill, intrepidity, and distinguished 
success in the field, ought to be awarded to him, with official 
recommendation for promotion. 

HIS SYMPATHY WITH THE SOLDIERS. 

Although Lloyd-George criticised unsparingly the 
excesses perpetrated systematically by the British Army 
in South Africa, he was ever quick to resent the 
attacks made upon our troops. He said to an inter- 
viewer at the beginning of 1902 :— 

I want you to understand that we, whom you call pro-Boers, 
here have nothing to do with the blackguardly liars who have 
spread false reports on the Continent about our troops. For 
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myself, I have had no communication whatever with any foreign 
advocate of the Boer cause. I challenge all the world to find 
in any of my speeches a single word accusing our troops of 
brutality. Ihave neither part nor lot with Continental pro- 
Boers, either Press or public, They have lied shamelessly. 


Much of the vehemence with which he denounced 
the official plan of devastation and of farm-burning 
was inspired by his whole-souled sympathy with 
Tommy Atkins, who was made the unwilling and 
helpless tool of his superiors in carrying out a policy 
more worthy of Attila and his Huns than of the 
British Empire. 


HIS TRIBUTE TO ROMAN CATHOLICISM, 


In this connection it may be worth noting the 
curious streaks of Conservatism, both political and 
religious, which are to be found in this Radical 
Nonconformist. He is a Baptist, and he was reared 
in the straitest sect of Protestantism. He represents, 
like Edward Miall, the Dissidence of Dissent and 
the Protestantism of the Protestant religion. If 
there is one thing more than another which outrages 
Protestant sentiment it is the conducting of public 
worship in language not understanded of the common 
people. But just listen to what Lloyd-George told 
the Calvinistic Methodists when laying the founda- 
tion-stone of one of their chapels on August 31st, 
1903 :— 

Sometimes they criticised the Roman Catholic Church very 
severely, but there was no Church that had made a surer and 
deeper search into human nature. That Church, the greatest 
religious organisation in the whole world, conducted its worship 
in a common tongue. The Roman Catholics conducted their 
worship in the language of worship. Their Church utilised 
every means for taking people away from every-day interests, 
and sought to induce them to forget what was outside. The 
language of commerce and of every-day occupations was thus 
left outside, and the people were taught the language of 
worship. This showed a shrewd, deep insight into the human 
mind. The Welsh preserved their language for the hearth and 
for worship. English would become the language of commerce, 
the language of professions, the language of the street, even for 
Welshmen, he was afraid, but the Welsh language, when it 
died, would die at the steps of the altar, 


HIS EULOGY OF LORD SALISBURY. 


Not less characteristic was Lloyd-George’s tribute 
to Lord Salisbury. Imagine a French Radical of the 
Radicals going out of his way to pronounce such a 
eulogium as this upon the most conspicuous Conser- 
vative statesman of his day :— 


The deceased statesman was a counsellor whose honour was 
above reproach. Britain had been peculiarly fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of such men for her governors, and nothing gave 
greater confidence for the future of her people. Lord Salisbury 
had won the reputation of a great statesman in an age of great 
statesmen, a generation that knew Gladstone, Bismarck, Disraeli, 
and Gambetta. He had rendered the greatest service a ruler 
could give to his race, for it might be said of him that on more 
than one occasion he alone had preserved the peace of the 
world. When the last years of the nineteenth century were 
drenched in British blood it was not Lord Salisbury who was 
mainly responsible for that tragedy. He had now passed away, 
and with him seem to have vanished the potency of the great 
political combination which placed him in power, and the 
dominance of which in the counsels of the nation his great 
sagacity and stately character so long maintained, 
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IV.—A LEADER IN THE HOUSE. 
We come now to the latest stages of Lloyd-George’s 


| public career, that in which he won from the Unionist 


Attorney-General the admission that he was the ablest 
critic of the Education Act; and from the Prime 
Minister (on the third reading of the Education Bill, 
December 3rd, 1902), this significant declaration : 
“There is the hon. member for the Carnarvon 
Boroughs, who 
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of the speech was, indeed, splendid. It was full of quick-flash- 
ing retorts, rapid cut and thrust dealings with the leading figures 
in the Church party. The speech greatly irritated and excited 
this section. Member after member rose to contradict or qualify 
it. In each case the rejoinder was perfect, and the interruptor 
crushed. 


That speech probably represented the high-water 
mark of Lloyd-George’s Parliamentary achievements 


as Nonconformist. 
HIS ATTACK ON 





MR, CHAMBER- 





through these 
debates has 
played, in my 
judgment, a most 
distinguished 
part. I believe 
that in the 
opinion of both 
sides of the 
House, and of 
the country, that 
the hon. gentle- 
man has shown 
himself to be an 
eminent Parlia- 
mentarian,” 
THE LEADER OF 
THE NONCON- 
FORMISTS. 


When the 
Bishops’ Bill was 
carried on its 
second reading 
by a majority of 
237, it fell to 
Lloyd-George’s 
lot to state the 
Nonconfor mist 
case. Of his 
speech, Mr. Mass- 
ingham, the ablest 
chronicler of our 
Parliamentary de- 
bates, wrote in 
the Daily News, 
May 9th, 1902 :— 
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As a speaker 
he broke his 
own high record 
by the scathing 
attack which he 
made upon Mr. 
Chamberlain, 
May 22nd, 1903, 
for his betrayal of 
the cause of the 
British poor. 
Lloyd-George is 
almost the only 
Liberal mem- 
ber who has 
never shown the 
slightest fear of 
Mr.Chamberlain, 
and Mr. Cham- 
berlain hasalways 
shown a signifi- 
cant dread of his 
indomitable as- 
sailant from 
Wales. Mr. 
Chamberlain is a 
very formidable 
opponent from 
whom to run 
away. He is not 
by any means a 
first-class fighting 
man when he is 
resolutely op- 

















Until Mr. Lloyd- 
George spoke to- 
night (May 8th) 
Nonconformity, _ its 
intellectual attitude to education, its historical associa- 
tions with the settlement of 1870, now being torn up, and 
its contribution to the religious problem, has gone without a 
recorder and a champion. Mr. Lloyd-George took the vacant 
place to-night. His speech was not only the most powerful he 
has ever delivered, but it had the high interest of being a 
complete and sincere self-revelation. Here was the Noncon- 
formist attitude in its strength and its weakness. Here was an 
authentic voice, worthy in its way of the traditions associated 
with the great names of Bright and Spurgeon. A comparison 
with Bright’s method and style—of course, with real differences 
—often rose to my mind as I listened to Mr. Lloyd-George— 
for here was Bright’s simplicity of thought, directness of expres- 
sion, and vivid, instinctive fighting quality. The fighting part 
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Mr. Lloyd-George with his Wife and Daughters. 


posed. Again, to 
quote Mr. Mas- 
singham, who 
witnessed Mr. Chamberlain’s discomfiture on the Old 
Age Pensions Bill :— 

Mr, Chamberlain will not soon forget the dressing-down 
which Mr. Lloyd-George administered to him this afternoon. 
And Ido not think he will forget the unfeigned delight with 
which the majority of the House witnessed his punishment. So 
far as its best men are concerned, the judgment is that it was 
thoroughly well deserved. To-day he got his fall—one of the 
heaviest of his career. He got it from the one member of the 
Opposition who has never been afraid of him, and who told 
him the truth in words that burned through the tolerably thick 
covering of his self-approval and pierced him to the quick. Il 
am bound to say that he took his beating very badly. His 
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passion was great under the lash of Mr. Lloyd-George’s un- 
sparing tongue; but when he rose, his whole manner and 
attitude expressive of the eager desire to regain his ascendency 
over the House, he failed utterly. 

The fact that Lloyd-George was the only man who 
had pluck enough to fight Mr. Chamberlain was 
in itself sufficient distinction for any man. For 
years Mr. Chamberlain had bull-dozed the Liberal 
Opposition. He bluffed them into surly silence. 
Lloyd-George broke the spell. He bearded the 
Brummagem lion in his den, and proved to all the 
world that Joseph was only victorious in debate until 
any one summed up sufficient pluck to stand up to 
him. Lloyd-George stood up to him, and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fatal ascendency was shattered. He 
will always be a vigorous debater, but there is no 
longer the same awe which he formerly excited. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST THE EDUCATION ACT. 

When the Education Act received the Royal 
Assent, a great responsibility was thrown upon 
Wales, and therefore upon the Welsh leader. For 
Wales was the only district in the kingdom where 
the Nonconformists had a clear majority in all the 
County Councils, to whom was entrusted the adminis- 
tration of the Act. Wales, therefore, had to lead the 
van, What was to be done? Were they to refuse 
to administer the law, or were they to carry it out 
submissively ? Both these alternatives were distasteful 
to the Welsh people. Mr. Lloyd-George hit upon a 
middle way. In his own picturesque phrase he pro- 
pounded a plan of campaign, the central principle of 
which was to capture the enemy’s artillery and use 
it against’ his own position. His programme was at 
once adopted by all the Welsh counties, except by 
Carmarthen, which has subsequently come into line, 
Lloyd-George thus explained the policy adopted by 
Wales after the passing of the Act. 

THE OLD PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 

Passive resistance was impossible in Wales, where 
the task of putting the law in motion would have fallen 
upon magistrates and local authorities who would 
themselves have been passive resisters. Therefore 
the course was adopted of maintaining as far as 
possible the status guo before the Education Act of 
1902 by continuing to distribute among the Church 
schools all the Parliamentary grants earned by them 
and by providing for the deficit out of the new grant- 
in-aid. They were thus able to maintain the schools 
in the same state of efficiency as they were in prior to 
the passing of the Act. No resort to rates was then 
necessary. ‘The Welsh County Councils never acted 
in defiance of the law. Where Mr. George's policy 
has been pursued in its integrity, as it has been in the 
majority of the Welsh County Councils, they have kept 
within the four corners of the law in every particular, 
They did not refuse to administer the Education Act. 
On the contrary, the complaint of the Church is that 
they made too drastic a use of the powers given by 
the Act, to the detriment of their schools. Under 


the Act the County Councils have certain powers of 








financial control, of which in Wales they have made 
the fullest use in the interests of economy and effi- 
ciency. They have a right under the Act to compel 


the managers of all the schools to put them in good | 


order and repair. In fact, the local educational 
authority has no right to maintain schools at all 
unless the buildings are in a good state. The Welsh 
County Councils have made a survey of all schools 
in Wales, and they- have found that the vast majority 
of the denominational schools are entirely inadequate, 
unsuitable, and insanitary. If they exercised. their 
powers to the full, they could refuse in these circum- 
stances to transmit even the Parliamentary grants to 
these schools. But up to the present they have not 
exercised their full powers. 
TACTICS AGAINST THE COERCION ACT. 

These tactics completely nonplussed the Govern- 
ment. The result was that last session they introduced 
the measure for the coercion of the Welsh people in 
the interests of the English Church. The Bill was 
forced through by the guillotine, a method of pro- 
cedure against which Lloyd-George and a contingent 
of Radical members made so stout a protest as to 
bring them within an ace of being suspended. It 
only needed that tussle with the Government finally 
to secure Lloyd-George’s seat in the saddle. 

The Bill was forced through without further dis- 
cussion, The result has been that even from the 
point of view of its authors it is inadequate. If it had 
been properly debated some of its shortcomings might 
have been amended. As things went it was passed un- 
amended, and Ministers are face to face witha national 
revolt, with a measure on their hands which will utterly 
fail them in their time of need. 


THE NEW POLICY. 

The. new Plan of Campaign which was decided 
upon last month was practically the same as that 
which Mr. Lloyd-George sketched in the interview 
which we published last month. The Zimes published 
a remarkable article on the Welsh Revolt on August 
29th, which revealed very forcibly the hopeless posi- 
tion of the Government. The Liberals have captured 
every County Council in Wales, and hold them in 
such force that there are only three in which the 
Tories are strong enough to form the quorum of one- 
third without which no business can be done. Even 
in these three counties the majority was strong enough 
to constitute the Education Committees with such an 
overwhelming preponderance of Liberal members that 
in no single case are the Tories strong enough to form 
a quorum to carry on the Administration if the 
Liberals should resign. Hence, if the Education 
Department attempts to employ the coercive powers 
given by the Act of last Session, they have no means 
of carrying on the schools if the local authorities 
resign. 

REVOLT WITHIN THE LAW. 

As Mr. Lloyd-George achieved his first success by 

vindicating the law by a popular appeal to force 
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against the lawless usurpation of the Vicar of Llan- 
frothen, so he will conduct this revolt within the four 
corners of the law. The Zimes correspondent, already 
quoted, regretfully admitted that “it is a very common, 
but totally mistaken, idea that all the Welsh Councils 
alike are now within the grip of the new Act. Those 
who entertain this idea do but scant justice to the 
thoroughness with which the Welsh Progressive leaders 
have studied the Education Act, and the means, not 
only of evading its obvious intentions, but also of 
avoiding the penalties of such evasion.” 

Up to the present time the Welsh have been scru- 
pulous to obey the letter of the law. Their discipline 
is so perfect that out of thirty local education autho- 
rities in Wales only two—Carmarthen Town and 
Wrexham—are not pledged to the policy of resigna- 
tion if the Government should attempt to coerce 
them into levying rates for denominational schools. 
Again, to quote the TZimes, “with exceptions so 
few as to be practically negligible, Mr. Lloyd-George 
is in a position to make the revolt of the Welsh 
Councils effective—given only the two conditions— 
namely, implicit obedience, and the requisite passion 
for self-sacrifice on the part of the individual coun- 
cils.” The two conditions will not be lacking. This 
being so, the Government is checkmated, and Lloyd- 
George is victor. 

WELSH HOME RULE. 

Lloyd-George exults in the unexpected concession 
by the Government of a National Council for Educa- 
tion in Wales as the germ of Welsh Home Rule. 
That the Welsh Church will be disestablished and 
disendowed goes without saying. The campaign of 
this autumn will bring every Nonconformist into the 
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fighting line, and they will be in no mood for com- 
promise when the battle is over. Mr. Lloyd-George 
may be the Prime Minister of the first Welsh Adminis- 
tration. But he will not on that account abandon the 
splendid position which he has won in the Imperial 


Parliament. 
LLOYD-GEORGE’S FUTURE. 


I will conclude this brief sketch of the most con- 
spicuous figure on the political stage by quoting a 
sentence taken from a phrenological delineation by 
J. Millott Severn, published in the Popular Phreno- 
Zogist of April, 1903 :— 

Whatever his achievements up to the present may be, they 
give but an inadequate idea of the extent of his capabilities. 
Recognised political leaders will have to look to their laurels if 
they would hold their own beside a mind so colossal in its power 
and far-reaching in scope and breadth of intellect. The width 
of his head above and behind the ears gives him great energy, 
executiveness of purpose, forcefulness, courage, diplomacy and 
power of endurance. Though quite open-minded, candid and 
sincere, yet he is exceedingly cautious, judicious, tactful and 
prudent. 

Mr. Lloyd-George is a statesman, public speaker, lawyer, and 
writer, endowed with exceptional mental powers, originality, 
comprehensiveness of mind, breadth of understanding, a high 
moral tone, eloquence, wit, executiveness, and practical 
common-sense judgment. In carrying out his mind’s powers to 
the fullest, he is capable of exerting an extended influence, 
highly beneficial to his fellow-men in the progressive welfare of 
mankind. 

Is it possible that he may be the leader of the 
House of Commons in next Parliament? If Sir 
Henry C.-B. should go to the Peers, and personal 
feuds render Mr. Asquith impossible, we might go 
farther than Lloyd-George and fare considerably 


worse, 
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EARL GREY. LE. H. Mills, 


(The newly appointed Governor-General of Canada.) 
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XIII.—EARL GREY ON 


WueEn Earl Grey, who will next month leave this 
country to undertake the duties of Governor-General 
of the Canadian Dominion, called at Mowbray House 
to say good-bye, I took the liberty to extract from 
him a short interview. Governor-Generals, of course, 
ought not to be interviewed, so I interviewed him, not as 
a Governor-General but as Lord Grey, leader of the 
Public-house Trust Movement, as ex-Vice-Chairman 
of the Chartered Company, and Social Reformer. 

Lord Grey’s appointment, hailed with delight by 
those who put the interests of Canada first, has been 
received with much wringing of hands by those to 
whom the welfare of Britain and Africa take preced- 
ence of our great North American possessions. 

“What will the Public-house Trust do without you ?” 
I asked Lord Grey. “I think,” he replied, “that the 
work of the last twu years has placed the Public-house 
Trust in a position which will enable it to go forward 
all right in my absence. We have now Public-house 
Trusts established under the best auspices in every 
county in England with the exception of Oxford- 
shire,” 

“Tt is high time the Rhodes’ scholars were arriv- 
ing,” I said, laughing. 

“Yes,” said Lord Grey, “all the Americans will 
be here next month, and the education part of the 
scheme will be in full operation. But to return to the 
Public-house Trusts ; will you be surprised if I tell 
you that it is quite possible that when I return from 
Canada I may find the whole of the public-houses of 
England in the hands of the Public Trust? It is 
quite possible,” reiterated Lord Grey, “and I will 
show you how neither the public nor the temper- 
ance reformers have realised one result of the Licens- 
ing Act of last Session. The temperance party con- 
centrated all their effort on the time limit for 
compensation, whereas that was a comparatively 
unimportant detail. The real gain which has 
accrued from the Licensing Act is that, almost unin- 
tentionally, but nevertheless effectively, it has 
rendered it practically impossible for any new 
licences to be granted excepting to the Public 
Trust. If you look into it you will find that the Act 
practically puts a ring fence round the existing licences 
issued to ‘the trade,’ and secures to Public Trusts all 
the new licences which may be issued. That is the 
gain, and one which exceeds our most sanguine expec- 
tations. The second is far more wide-reaching, for 
it opens the door to the possibility of the transfer of 
all existing licences to the Public Trust Committee.” 

“ How would that miracle be worked ?” 

“Very simply. Magistrates could, on payment of 
a certain sum of money as compensation, extinguish 


THE PUBLIC-HOUSE TRUST. 


the rights of any individual with an existing licence. 
The Act provides for raising this money on security 
of the rates; but, supposing that the Public Trust 
Committee raises a capital of a million—which would 
not be very difficult, considering it is a safe four per 
cent. investment—we should then be in a position to 
go to the magistrate, pay the compensation for -the 
expropriation of the trade licences, on condition that 
these licences are handed over to us. We should 
only need to do this in a few cases to demonstrate 
the financial soundness of the proposition, and, once 
prove this, and the transfer of licences would go on 
almost automatically all over the kingdom.” 

“And so the Gothenburg system would cover the 
land as the waters cover the face of the mighty deep.” 

“The modified Gothenburg system,” said Lord 
Grey, “because in order to meet the objections of 
those who fear that the immense advantages accruing 
to localities who have, so to speak, municipalised their 
public-houses by placing them in the hands of the 
Public Trust, we have agreed to the proviso that the 
profits made in any district should be handed over to 
the authority representing a larger area to remove the 
objection which has been made that the villagers would 
take to drinking gin or whiskey to excess in order 
to provide themselves with funds for providing free 
libraries, bowling greens, and sick nurses! Of course 
the full benefit of the Trust System will never appear 
until we have full control of the sale of drink. At 
present, at Broomhill, where we have two licences, 
one Trust and the other Trade, the Trust public-house 
is debarred from taking any such steps in the direction 
of restriction as have been taken with success in some 
Scotch houses where the Managing Committee of 
Miners have closed the house at nine o’clock, and shut 
it altogether on New Years Day. If we did so the 
immediate result would be that our customers would 
simply go over to the Trade house, whereas if we had 
both houses under our own control we should be freed 
from that competition, and could regulate our hours 
with sole reference to the welfare of the community.” 

“Then, on the whole, you are satisfied with the 
working of the Trust System ?” 

“ More than satisfied,” said Lord Grey; “‘it is the only 
temperance reform which has been mooted in this 
country which has brought about immediate results, 
which promotes temperance, secures profits for the 
community, and does not alienate the brewers. 
Indeed, if the Trust were universal, the tied house, in 
which the brewer sinks so much capital at present, 
would be unnecessary, and we shall have achieved at 
the same time a great benefit to the public, the brewer, 
and temperance reform.” 
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XIV.—DR. JAMESON ON POLITICS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE Premier of 
Cape Colony has 
been on furlough 
for his health, but 
he returns to 
South Africa this 
)} month, The cares 
} of State had told 
somewhat upon his 
health, and he need- 
ed his holiday. But 
although physically 
he is below par, he 
is still as buoyantly 
boyish as ever in 
the mood in which 
he faces the political 
problem of South 
Africa. 

“ That’s all nonsense,” he said, in his usual breezy 
way. “ The story that the elections for the new seats 
went against me is pure fiction. We created three 
new seats for the Legislative Council, Everyone of 
these is held by a Progressive. Our majority in the 
Upper House has therefore been raised from one to 
four. In the Lower House we created twelve new 
seats, three of which we knew would return Bondites. 
The other nine we counted upon as safe for the Pro- 
gressives. Well, how has it worked out? Of the nine 
seats, six are held by pledged supporters of my 
Ministry ; two others are held by Independent Pro- 
gressives, who are just as much to be relied upon as 
the Progressive candidates whom they defeated. 
There remains the ninth seat; that also is held by a 
Progressive, an Independent Progressive ; but, as he 
was supported by the Bond, he is not so certain to 
support me as the other Independent Progressives. 
But even if we regard him as a Bondite, the net result 
is that of the twelve seats we have eight and the 
Opposition four; so that our majority has been 
increased from five to nine—nearly doubled, in 
short.” 

“ But was that gain worth the bitterness caused by 
the feeling expressed by the jerrymandering cry ?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Dr. Jameson, “ you don’t 
know your Dutchmen ; Ido. Theyarecapital politicians, 
and make the most of their case, but there was much 
less bitter feeling after the Bill was passed than there 
was at the beginning of the Session. The fact is that 
they wili work with us well enough when they see 
that we can get on without them. It is only when 
they think they have a chance of getting on without 
you that they make trouble.” 

“Then you think that racial animosity is diminish- 
ing?” 

“ Manifestly shrinking before our eyes, and for the 
reason which I have given. We British do not wish to 





Dr. Jameson. 
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govern on racial lines. What we want is not race 
ascendency, but the supremacy of the British ideal of 
equality for all, and no race distinction. We all 
accept that, and every Boer who accepts it becomes 
a member of our fold.” 

“He does not seem to know his shepherd, I fear?” 

“Oh, not yet, perhaps, but they are getting on. 
I do not despair of seeing composite British Boer 
Ministries in power in all the three colonies.” 

“Then you contemplate the establishment of 
responsible . 

“ Representative, you mean. Responsible govern- 
ment must wait. Representative government is to 
be introduced very soon.” 

“But what kind of representation are you going 
to concede, and will the Boers work it?” 

“T think they will come in. If representative 
government works well, if the British minority is con- 
verted into a majority by the influx of white workmen 
and settlers, and if they get rid of that fatal apathy which 
has been so bad for us in the Cape Colony, then re- 
sponsible government may be conceded, but not yet.” 

“ The Chinese difficulty ?” 

“There is no Chinese difficulty in South Africa. 
There is a Chinese success. When representative 
government is established you will find the Chinamen 
will be so popular there will not be an appreciable 
minority against them. The only trouble will be that 
we cannot get enough of them.” 

“You have been up country. I see that some 
people are afraid that you have been hatching a 
horrible complot ?” 

“Nothing of the kind. When I was in the 
Transvaal | naturally took the opportunity of meeting 
the representatives of the Government. Such consulta- 
tions are not conspiracies. There must be many 
talks over things before we approach federation, and 
any notion that we hatched any policy to be sprung 
upon South Africa unawares is all moonshine.” 

“Then you did not consent to the disfranchisement 
of the native voters in the Cape Colony?” 

“What ridiculous story will you bring up next, I 
wonder? There is not an atom of truth in that fable. 
The utmost that has ever been suggested, and that 
only by way of discussion, was that the interest of the 
coloured voters in the Cape might be more effectively 
secured if they were allowed to vote for men of their 
own colour, as, I believe, the Maoris do in New 
Zealand. But even that is quite in the air. Next 
Session we shall be busy about agricultural and 
technical education, and we certainly have no intention 
of taking up the question of the native vote.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” I replied; “some of my 
friends in the Colony thought there might be some- 
thing in it.” 

“Not a word of truth in it, I assure you,” said Dr. 
Jameson. 























XV.—MR. E. D. MOREL AND THE CONGO ATROCITIES. 








Mr. E. OD. 
MoreEL, who last 
month left Eng- 
land for the 
United States of 
America in order 
to present a 
Memorial from 
the Congo Re- 
form Association 
to President 
Roosevelt, and 
to plead for the 
cause of human- 
ity before the 
Boston Peace 
Conference, is 
































preven gs (Russell and Sons, one of the most 
remarkable of 
Mr. E. D. Morel. the younger 


journalists of 
our time—in some ways, perhaps, the most remark- 
able. Mr. Morel is the editor of the weekly paper 
the West African Mail, which is published at Liver- 
pool. He is also the heart and soul of the Congo 
Reform Association. He is the English David, who, 
with the sling of his paper and the smooth stones of 
carefully verified evidence, has gone forth to fight 
with the modern Goliath of Gath, the Emperor 
Leopold of the Congo. Mr. Fox Bourne, of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, who, before the advent 
of Mr. Morel, had led the van of the attack upon the 
cannibal Congo, is rejoiced to see the championship 
of the cause of humanity placed in hands so vigorous, 
and directed by a head so clear as that of Mr. Morel. 

Mr. Morel is fortunately gifted with an iron consti- 
tution, and he strains it to the uttermost for the cause 
to which he has devoted the whole of his energies. 
Mr. Morel’s distinction lies not so much in the 
quality of his writing or the eloquence of his speaking, 
although he is a lucid, forcible writer and an effective 
speaker, but rather in his supreme devotion to duty 
and his magnificent courage in undertaking a fight, 
with slender resources, against the immense wealth 
and unscrupulous power of the interests which are 
devastating the Congo State. Mr. Morel is a lobbyist, 
organiser and agitator, as well as journalist and public 
speaker, and on his departure upon a quasi-diplomatic 
mission to the President of the United States I was 
delighted to wish him a hearty God-speed. 

“Tt is a hard task,” said Mr. Morel; “we are 
hampered in many ways, and I sometimes feel as if 
the odds were too tremendous. If I only had a tithe 
of the funds which are lavished on the other side, we 
should win hands down. All that is required is the 
collection of evidence and its presentation in a simple, 
straightforward fashion to the peoples of the civilised 
world,” 


“But King Leopold has appointed a Commission 
to investigate the matter ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mr. Morel; “the cat has been set 
to watch the cream, with the results that you may 
expect. Here we have an administration arraigned 
before the world as being based upon the negation of 
its fundamental principles, and as having, by its 
system of collecting revenue, created worse horrors 
than those which it was constituted to suppress. You 
have these facts attested by the official testimony of 
a British Consul of wide experience in West Africa, 
whose report has been submitted to Parliament and 
forwarded by the British Government to all the 
signatory Powers. And now we are asked to accept, 
as an adequate response on the part of the incriminated 
persons, the appointment of a Commission of Investi- 
gation, every member of which is nominated, paid 
and controlled by the alleged criminal.” 

“With our experiences of the Hush-up Committee 
you need not be afraid that the results of such a white- 
washing commission will have any weight in public 
opinion.” 

“T hope not,” said Mr. Morel, “although it may 
furnish those who wish to be deceived with an excuse 
for abandoning any further action. I hope, however, 
that the steady pressure of public opinion from below 
will keep the Governments up to the mark.” 

“ And that, I suppose, is one object of your mission 
to America.” 

“ Precisely ; the Americans were the first to recog- 
nise the Congo State, and there is abundant evidence 
to prove that they did so in the belief that the Bel- 
gians in the Congo would mean an open door for the 
trade of the world. Instead of that, it is an admitted 
fact that while the outside door is nominally kept 
open, the inside door is locked and double-locked in 
the face of the merchants of tue world. A glance at 
the statistics of imports and exports is sufficient to 
prove the vampire nature of the State. Whereas in all 
other West African States there is a steady inflow of 
imports from abroad to pay for the native products 
exported, in the Congo alone we have millions of 
exports and a miserable handful of imports. The 
meaning of this is obvious ; the rubber exported from 
the Congo is not exchanged for goods of European 
or American manufacture, it is simply extorted from 
the enforced labour of the unfortunate natives by the 
organised terrorism of the agents of King Leopold.” 

“ Our chief indictment of the State,” said Mr. Morel 
in departing, “is not commercial but humanitarian ; 
the Congo Reform Association is the twentieth century 
equivalent of the Anti-Slavery moverhent at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and it is being organ- 
ised by the same class of men, in the same determined 
spirit, and, I feel certain, will in the end be carried to 
the same triumphant result.” 

Thereupon the journalistic Clarkson of his time said 
** Good-bye” and departed on his American mission. 
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XVI.—THE RESURRECTION OF POLAND: MR. LUTOSLAVSKI. 


“THE Polish Republic,” said Mr. Lutoslavski, the 
learned author of “A Study of the Psychology of 
Plato,” “the Polish Republic——” 

“What,” I exclaimed, “the Polish Republic! 
There’s no Polish Republic.” 

“Sir,” said the Polish patriot, “it is not for you, 
who believe in the psychical world, to scoff at that 
which is not dead but sleeping. The Polish Republic, 
the Polish nationality, is immortal.” 

“And you live in the sure and certain hope of its 
joyful resurrection ?” I answered. 

“Not a hope,” said Mr. Lutoslavski seriously, “ but 
a certain knowledge of what is coming and must be. 
A prophecy, now a century old, which no one under- 
stood at the time, is nearing its fulfilment.” 

“ And that prophecy ?” 

“Was to the effect that 


swept the Turks back from the walls of Vienna. It 
was the Poles who, for a thousand years, manned the 
ramparts of Europe against the Tartarised Muscovite. 
The Russians did not stem the tide of Asiatic 
invasion, They were engulfed by it—transformed, 
Tartarised. Their Tsar is but the Tartar Khan. 
Their system of government is Oriental. All the 
arguments you use to eulogise Russia as defender of 
the West against the East you should use in praise of 
the Poles, who held the line and did not succumb to 
the Asiatic flood.” 

“ Then you do not really despair? You still believe 
in the resurrection of Poland ?” 

“Despair? Never. A nation which fora thousand 
years had arts, science, culture, literature, civilisation 
of its own, when Russia was sunk in letterless bar- 
barism, can never be per- 





Poland would come to life 
again when Russia had 
been defeated by a nation 
then unknown in Europe, 
and England would com- 
plete the task which the 
unknown nation, noweasily 
identifiable as Japan, has 
already begun.” 

“What a dreamer you 
are!” 

“The dreams that na- 
tions dream come true, 
The resurrection of Poland 
draws near. When Russia 
and Germany are defeated 
by the great alliance of 
England, America, France 
and Japan, then my 
country will rise from the 
tomb and take its place 
among the great States’ of 
the world.” 

“Tt is a large order, both 








manently enslaved by a 
power so much her inferior 
physically, mentally, and 
morally.” 

“All of which might 
have been said by the 
Greeks of the Romans, 
but Greece was ruled by 
Rome.” 

“ Only fora season. The 
Western Empire, which 
was Rome, passed away 
like an exhalation before 
the attack of the Goths 
and Vandals. The Eastern 
Empire, which was Greek, 
survived the sack of Rome 
by a thousand years. The 
Polish nationality has been 
buried alive for a century 
and a half. What is that in 
the history of a nation?” 

“Then when Poland 
rises again, what kind 








Germany and Russia !” 
“Yes, the two Empires, united by a common 
crime, must be overwhelmed by a common punish- 
ment. The defeat of Russia without the defeat of 
Germany would leave our resurrection incomplete.” 

“I see no necessity for such a world-wide combat, 
even for the sake of Poland’s beautiful eyes z 

“Tt is in your destiny. Russia is like a cyclist 
riding down a steep hill after his brake has snapped. 
She cannot arrest her course, and will inevitably come 
into collision with the representatives of the modern 
world of liberty, of progress, and of justice.” 

“ Russia,” I ventured to remark, “has been the 
bulwark of Europe for centuries against Asiatic inva- 
sion. If she were to break up, the Yellow Peril 

“The Yellow Peril! the Yellow Peril!” cried 
Mr. Lutoslavski, “ Russia is the Yellow Peril. It was 
and is the Poles who are the vanguard of Western 
civilisation against the Asiatic. It was the Poles who 








of a State will she be— 
Monarchy or Republic ?” 
“Republic, of course. She was always a Republic 
even when she crowned the man of her choice and 
called him King. Poland, as she will emerge from 
her sepulchre, will be a great State stretching from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. Riga, Konigsberg and 
Dantzic will be her sea-gates in the north; Odessa 
her seaport in the Euxine. She will be composed of 
three races: the Poles proper, twenty millions; the 
Ruthenians, twenty millions; and the Lithuanians, 
five millions. Besides these there are many Russians 
and Germans—minorities—so that the Polish Republic 
will start with a population of fifty millions. ‘These 
will be the real bulwark of civilisation against the 
Yellow Peril, the impregnable rampart garrisoned by 
an educated, moral, incorruptible and religious race, 
against which all the waves of the ‘Tartarised 
mongreldom called Muscovy will beat in vain.” 
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Are We so Much Superior to the Animals P 





THE LEARNED HORSE—RIDER HAGGARD’S DOG—ANIMAL MARRIAGE. 


UR brothers—the animals—are looking up in the world. 


Man, who has been beginning of late to 


discover that he has been thinking a good deal too much of himself, is now making the additional 
discovery that he has been thinking a great deal too little of his fellow-creatures in fur and feathers, 
As Dr. Woods Hutchinson declares in his fascinating paper on Animal Marriage, noticed below, “ the more closely 


we study animals, the less we feel disposed to boast of our ‘superiority.’” 


Last month has brought us several 


startling reminders of the truth of this observation, of which the most remarkable is the demonstration that 


horses have minds capable of being educated to understand arithmetic, among other mysteries. 


take things in their order. 


HAVE ANIMALS SOULS? 

THE controversy raised by Mr. Haggard’s dream 
concerning the ghost of his dog has been advanced 
a stage last month by the discovery of the horse in 
Berlin which 
has shown so 
much evi- 
dence of a 
mind that no 
ane would be 
surprised if a 
claim were to 
be put in to 
the pérsis- 
tence of its 
personality 
after death. 
The facts of 
the case ap- 
pear to be 
indisputable. 
I publish be- 


low a care- 


fully pre- 
pared _ state- 
ment by a 


Berlin corre- 
spondent, 
specially writ- 
ten for the 
REVIEW OF 
Reviews, upon “ The Horse: its Education and its 
Achievements,” 

Many years ago a blind man, who was regarded as 
the most capable judge of horses wanted for the army, 
maintained that horses could not reason, and that if 

. any man who had to do with them imagined they 
could, he was certain, sooner or later, to be injured 
by them. “Horses,” he said, “cannot reason, but 
they have an absolutely faultless memory.” ‘This 
theory appears to be finally disposed of by the 
scientific report of the achievements of this Russian 
horse in Berlin. 

In this connection it is interesting to read the 
article upon “ Future Life of Animals,” by Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett in the September number of Broad Views. 





Herr von Osten and the Learned Horse—Hans, 


But I will 


Mr. Sinnett maintains that the cultivation of anima} 
consciousness under the conditions along which it is 
capable of progressing is the task assigned by Nature 
to the human family. Mr. Sinnett, speaking with the 
authority of a 
theoso phical 
pundit, says 
that the affec- 
tionate and 
intelligent 
dog will be 
found after 
physical life 
on the astral 
plane as cer- 
tainly as any 
human being. 
He would say 
the same con- 
cerning cats, 
horses, and 
elephants. 
He does not 
maintain that 
they are im- 
mortal, be- 
cause in many 
cases the ani- 
mal consci- 
ousness exists 
only in more 
or lessdrowsy fashion for relatively brief periods after the 
death of the body on the astral plane. It is then merged 
in what may be thought of as a spiritual envelope, whose 
aggregation, known as the “ common-soul,” embraces 
the consciousness of a great many animals of varying 
types. But that only refers to the great mass of 
animals, The dog, the horse, the cat, and the elephant, 
by association with mankind, become qualified to 
develop the emotion of love for a being higher in the 
scale of nature than themselves. ‘This is tantamount 
to the awakening within them of the greatest poten - 
tiality derived from their actual origin as an emanation 
of Divinity. ‘“‘ When this differentiation of one of the 
higher animals in any group has been completely 
carried out, the volume of consciousness constituting 
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the soul of such an animal is capable of an indepen- 
dent existence on the higher plane, and in that con- 
dition has begun its career of individual immortality ; 
has become ready for incarnation in the human form, 
with all the stupendous possibilities before it which 
are associated with that condition of existence.” 





THE LEARNED HORSE OF BERLIN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
BERLIN, SEPT. 21. 

“* Der Kiuce Hans’ (clever John) is the name of 
the horse in Berlin who possesses the faculty of thought. 
This assertion sounds stupendous enough at first, but 
a commission of the first authorities on veterinary 
science has been formed to prove the truth of the 
assertion of its owner, a certain private gentleman 
named Herr von Osten, living in the North of Berlin. 
This gentleman has given himself up to the study of 
‘instinct in animals’ for the past fourteen years. 
About four years ago he remarked that a Russian 
horse in his possession had the faculty of thinking. 
Since that time Herr von Osten has given an hour’s 
training daily to this animal, and has attained an 
unparalleled success. Herr von Osten is a pensioned 
schoolmaster, and the method of training adopted by 
him with his ‘Kluge Hans’ was based on the 
principles of elementary schooling, with blackboard 
and chalk, beads, and objects for developing the 
sense of colour, smell, etc., etc. This intelligent 
animal has learned to reckon with precision, and has 
mastered during his term of training the art of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, and 
is now learning decimals and the rule-of-three. 

“ Having been favoured with a permit to attend the 
examination hele by the Commission, I must confess 
that any doubts entertained before the visit were entirely 
dismissed at the end of same. The actions of this phe- 
nomenal animal are too strikingly obvious to admit of 
anydoubt. Herrvon Osten’s theory is that the possession 
of the gift of thought, and no mechanically trained tricks, 
is here plainly brought to light. Herr von Osten has 
found a great supporter in one of Berlin’s most 
eminent zoologists, a certain Herr Schillings, who 
was appointed as expert at the International Con- 
ference for protection of animal life in Africa, held 
some years ago in London. Herr Schillings has 
traversed nearly all Africa, and has acquired an 
extraordinary talent in the management of animals, 
and the ‘Kluge Hans’ responds to the slightest 
word of command given by this expert gentle- 
man with celerity and exceptional willingness. 
The ‘Kluge Hans’ can decipher written matter, 
knows the value of cards and money, can tell 
the exact time on being shown a watch, and can 
further recognise any person after having been shown 
their photo. His means of response are the bowing 
(for yes) and shaking (for no) of his head; questions 
of arithmetic and other things are responded to by 
the beating of his right hoof on the ground; and if 
he finds it necessary to emphasise any answer, he 
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does so by emphatically stamping with his left hoof. 
For example, on the occasion of Herr von Osten asking 
him if he had not made a mistake in the simple 
reckoning of 2 plus 2 resulting in 4, when he (his 
teacher) made it out to be 5, the horse repeatedly 
stamped four times with his right hoof, accompanying 
each response by a vigorous stamping of his left hoof. 

“A reading lesson was gone through on the black- 
board, the ‘Kluge Hans’ spelling any word told him 
correctly ; for example, in a list of words such as 
dog, cat, window, etc. (written on the blackboard by 
the Commission), Hans knew exactly where to point out 
the word dog, cat, etc., as he was requested to do by 
anyone present. The last arithmetic example, a long 
sum in decimals, was worked out without a mistake. 

“A hamper of different coloured rags was placed 
before him, and he picked out any colour that he was 
ordered to, He gave the correct answer to the ques- 
tion asked of how many of the gentlemen present wore 
spectacles and how many eyeglasses, also pointed out 
which lady present was wearing a green hat. 

“These and many other little tricks seemed like 
play-hour to Hans after his abnormal displays of 
learning, which had lasted a good hour or more. 
Several officers of high rank were left alone with 
the horse-pupil, in order to prove that the animal was 
in no way influenced by any personal attitude of either 
Herr von Osten or yet Herr Schillings. Hans proved 
also in this case master of the situation, answering 
every question put to him correctly. The officers 
thought to trick him by showing a five-shilling piece 
and asking what time it was; but Hans was not to 
be duped, although such confusion of object with 
question leaves unfavourable traits on his faculty for 
thought, and has, as a rule, to be carefully avoided. 

“ At the end of the performance Hans was told to 
take a cloth and clean out his manger, being assured 
that on executing this order prompt he would be 
rewarded with an extra good meal. Hans looked 
about for a cloth (between hands giving Herr 
Schillings a sign of his affection to him in the form of 
a kiss), bounded into his stable, and after a good deal 
of rubbing, and shaking out of the cloth, returned it 
to Herr von Osten, following his movements in 
preparing the meal intended for him with real animal 
interest. 

“ Amongst the high visitors present may be men- 
tioned the Duke of Coburg-Gotha, Duke of Wiirt- 
temberg, Prince of Schleswig-Holstein, Prince and 
Princess Pless, Count Voss, Count and Countess 
Castell, Count Schonborn, Prince Arenberg, Count 
Lerchenfeld, Count Moltke, several Adjutants to 
the Kaiser, the Minister of Culture, and other no- 
table personages. The ‘Commission’ or ‘Jury 
of Investigation’ consisted of the following authori- 
ties: Professor Dr. Stumpf, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, Berlin, on the committee 
of the Royal Psychological Institute, Berlin ; 
Professor Nagel, head of the Physiological Institute, 
Berlin ; Dr. Messner, medical assistant at the Imperial 
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Veterinary Academy, Berlin; Councillor Grabow; 
Herr Hahn, elementary schoolmaster; Dr. Richard 
Kandt, psychiater; Dr. Ludwig Heck, Director of 
the Berlin Zoological Gardens ; Dr. Heinroth, medical 
assistant to Dr. Heck at the Zoo, and Circus Director 
Busch. They all unanimously agreed that in the case of 
the ‘ Kluge Hans,’ according to their juridical opinion, 
“they had reached the conviction that the faculty for 
thought displayed by this animal was to be traced to 
a systematic school training, and had no relation what- 
ever with mechanical dresseur or tricks.” Each member 
of the Commission personally congratulated the teacher 


on the success achieved with his horse-pupil. 


“ An offer of 150,000 marks has been made to Herr 
von Osten from America for the ‘Kluge Hans,’ but 
as this gentleman has only idealistic sentiments regard- 
ing his favourite, no offer, however high the price 
might be, would tempt him to sell it. His one object 
in life he has, with the aid of Herr Schillings, attained, 
in that the Commission of Faculty have confirmed his 
theory by the signing of an official certificate. Mrs. 
Hartmann, the sister-in-law of Princess Biron of 
Curland, showed special interest for the ‘ Kluge 
Hans’ during her visit. 

“The Press are very divided in their criticisms 
about the ‘Kluge Hans’ in Berlin; but the most 
sceptical are obliged to admit that the ‘ Kluge Hans’ 
forms the greatest psychological object of discussion 
ever yet known in the veterinary world.” 

The learned horse of Berlin is described in the 
Worlds Work as a wonderful stallion who can add, 
subtract, multiply and divide, spell, read and tell 
colours. The writer, who has “seen him do it,” 
explains the process. His owner takes an abacus 
and strings, say four balls on one wire, six on another, 
and three on a third. Hans gives the sum of these 
quite correctly as thirteen, tapping one of his forefeet 
on the ground that number of*times. Shown a five- 
mark piece, and asked how many of these make a 
twenty-mark piece, Hans taps four times. He distin- 
guishes between gold, silver, nickel and copper, tap- 
ping once for gold, twice for silver, and so on. Accord- 
ing to the scheme of letters which he has been taught, 
each letter has a number, and when asked to spell 
a word he taps with his hoof the number of times 
corresponding to the number of letters :— 

Hans can read the clock. You show him your watch, and, 
suppose it is half-past eleven, he first taps eleven, and then, 
after a slight pause, thirty. It sounds extraordinary, but I have 
seen him do it. He has also a keen eye for colours. Eleven 
cqlours are hung on a line before him. ‘‘ Hans,” asks Herr von 
Osten, ‘‘ what colour is this officer’s collar?” Hans taps with 
his hoof the corresponding colour on the line. His musical gifts 


are also phenomenal, Blow any note on a cornet in the ordinary 
gamut and he can tell it, He can even distinguish between tones 


and semitones, 

It is claimed for Hans that his mental development 
corresponds to that of a thirteen-year-old boy. The 
horse “ has a thorough knowledge of German.” Was it 
not Dean Swift who said that if he were to converse 
with his horse he would speak to him in Haégh Dutch ? 


THE MORALS OF ANIMAL MARRIAGE. 

Dr. S. Woops HuTcHINson contributes to the 
Contemporary Review for October one of the most 
interesting papers ever printed in an English 
periodical. It is a study of the conjugal relation- 
ship of animals. He says :— 

Anyone who doubts the existence, or even the “ sanctity,” 
of a marriage tie among animals doesn’t know many animals 
well. We have no more a monopoly of conjugal fidelity than 
we have of any of the other virtues. 

THE EVOLUTION OF MONOGAMY. 

When eminent novelists, and some not eminent, of 
both sexes are proclaiming in the Dai/y Mail their 
desire to see marriage on a ten years’ contract or less 
substituted for lifelong partnership, Dr. Hutchin- 
son’s essay ought to make us blush. Dr. Hutchinson 
says :— 

The anthropoid apes are monogamous to a high degree, pro- 
bably for life ; the monkeys are also monogamous, but in a 
relation of less duration; as also the lemurs. The insectivora, 
to whom our next link was probably near allied, although occa- 
sionally approaching to promiscuity, were never polygamous. 
The same is true of our marsupial and monotreme ancestors ; 
while, of course, neither the labyrinthodons nor the reptiles, 
who come next in the line of descent, are capable of such a 
development. So that I think we should be perfectly safe in 
saying that primitive man, although with certain promiscuous 
proclivities in his blood, would be decidedly, by age-long train- 
ing, disposed toward monogamy of a rather high type. 

He inherited it, in fact, from his immediate 
ancestors, and these new-fangled proposals of which 
we are hearing so much to-day are merely attempts 
to revert to a lower state of evolution than was 
reached zons since by the anthropoid apes, 

gO PER CENT. MONOGAMOUS. 


Dr. Hutchinson says :— 

The first fact, which stands out clearly, is that while all forms 
of union are to be found among birds and animais, an over- 
whelmingly large majority of these are monogamous. Birds, as 
a rule, stand much higher in regard to the term and devotion 
of their conjugal relationship than do mammals, and reach, on 
the one hand, a much higher pitch of lifelong devotion than 
that of any mammal except the anthropoid apes and man; on 
the other hand, they also fall farthest below the standard and 
into an almost absolute and licentious promiscuity, as in the 
case of the swamp blackbirds, and some of the cuckoos. 
Roughly speaking, however, probably go per cent. of them 
are monogamists of a rather high type, the father taking a 
heavy anJ active share of responsibility for both the mother and 
the young, while perhaps Io per cent. are polygamous. 

MONOGAMY THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, 


Dr. Hutchinson says :— 

Marriage consists in the union of the sexes for, such a term 
and under such conditions as will resuit in the produetion and 
survival of the largest number of most effective offspring, in 
each particular species, climate and grade of civilisation, ‘Fhe 
duration of marriage is usually determined by the length of 
time during which the offspring require the care and protection 
of both parents in order properly to equip them for the struggle 
of life. Monogamous marriage, lasting for life, is the highest 
type as yet evolved, and has survived all other forms and 
become that adopted by every dominant race, on account of its 
resulting in the largest number of most efficient ofispring. 

A monogamous race will invariably, in the long run, 


defeat a polygamous :— ’ 
In proportion as the species rise in the scale of aggressiveness 
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and intelligence, promiscuity, or mere mating-season union, 
tends to disappear, and either a lasting form of polygamy, or, 
more frequently, a fairly well-settled form of monogamy, in 
many cases even lasting for life, is reached, 

THE ASCENT IN THE CONJUGAL SCALE, 

Dr. Hutchinson traces the dawn of marital union 
back to the assumption of the burdens of parentage 
by male sticklebacks and salmon, 

Lowest among the mammals are the rodents, who, 
realising the ideal of some of our marriage reformers, 
only marry for a season, and then separate. Among 
some animals this is accompanied by such a total 
absence of parental affection on the part of the male, 
that the rat, the rabbit, the squirrel, the weasel, and 
others of the same family kill their own children when 
they find them in the nest. In this they also resemble 
our reformers, who, however, instead of mercifully 
murdering their offspring, would do them to death by 
_the slow torture of State institutions. Next to these 
marriages for the pairing season, but higher in the scale, 
come the polygamous animals, who are in a small 
minority. But with the higher mammals :— 

The monogamous conjugal relation exists during practically 
the entire period of dependence of the young, with paternal 
responsibility very well marked and developed. This exists 
among all the higher carnivora, the tiger, lion, leopard, 
wolf, fox and jackal, in the wild boar, some antelopes, a few of 
the rodents (beaver), the whales and some forms of seal, and is 
present among the higher monkeys and anthropoid apes, 

THE DEPRAVITY OF DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, 

The superior morality of the brute creation has 
escaped observation because general looseness of 
morals is almost entirely confined to animals domes- 
ticated by man :— 

In the case of certain animals, notably the pig, from an 
exceedingly close monogamist, with a union lasting probably for 
life, and one of the best and most attentive of fathers, he has 
become as promiscuous and indifferent as a modern clubman.+ 
A similar change has taken place in the dog, if, as seems 
almost certain, he is civilised wolf. 

Dr. Hutchinson is inclined to believe that the 
reason why man has only succeeded in domesticating 
six or seven animals and birds, is because they were 
by nature so oversexed, they accommodated them- 
selves easily to the promiscuity enforced upon them 
by their depraver man, All other animals recoil from 
it and die out in captivity. It is only the immoral 
animals who become inured to servitude. 

Dr. Hutchinson traces the scandalous habits of the 
cuckoo to the promiscuous immorality of polyandric 
females :— 

Cuckoos are probably polyandrous. Naturally, therefore, 
one female, receiving the attentions of half a dozen males, would 
have no time to waste on such an exceedingly tiresome occupa- 
tion as nest building, nor would any of the gay gentlemen be 
likely to assist her in such a laborious task. Here again we 
have such an obvious parallel to the alleged state of affairs in 
the higher circles of fashionable society, that I almost hesitate 
to allude to it. 


ANIMAL SURVIVALS IN MAN. 

In the Bulletin de [Institut Général Psycho- 
logigue for May-June, which has made a somewhat 
belated appearance, there is a very interesting report 
of an address given by Professor Metchnikoff before 
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the Academy of Medicine at the beginning of this year, 
entitled “ Les Rudiments Psychiques de Homme.” 


Professor Metchnikoff recalls the fact that every | 
old city contains, in the names of its streets, and in the | 
of bygone} 
generations, the memorials of well-nigh forgotten | 


character of its buildings, the traces 
events, He points out that in the usages and manners 
of European peoples there are many things utterly 
inexplicable unless we refer to their origin. 


he attributes to the fact that the month of May was 


consecrated to the funeral rights of those Romans | 


who had done evil during their life. 

But all these things are but as yesterday. It is in 
the human body that we can find traces of far remoter 
times—footprints, as it were, impressed upon our living 


flesh by ancestors who passed away myriads of 1 


centuries before the beginning of the historical era. 
Among these traces of an earlier creation, these vestiges 
of our remotest ancestors, he mentions some exampl«s 
of ou rudimentary organs, In the nose, eyes and 
ears there are to be found vestiges of organs the use 
of which is entirely lost, but the use of which exists 
among the lower animals, or has a brief existence in 
the foetus of the womb. Professor Metchnikoff declares 
that there have been discovered in the human organi- 
sation more than a hundred rudimentary organs now 
incapable of fulfilling any function whatever, but which 
are very useful as materials for reconstructing the pre- 
historic history of the human race, These organs can 
be discovered by the scalpel in the dissecting-room. 
Much more subtle and difficult is the task of discover- 
ing the psychic or psycho-physiological functions which 
are latent in man, but which can be, under certain 
circumstances, resurrected. 

After noting the faculties of chimpanzees and 
gorillas, he asks the question—“ How many of those 
have been preserved in the human species?” The 
fundamental characteristic of man and of every beast 
is fear, and under the stress of intense alarm he finds 
that human beings frequently develop faculties which 
under ordinary circumstances they never could exer- 
cise. But the most interesting part of his article is 
that in which he dwells upon the evidence supplied 
by hypnotism, or the somnambulistic trance, as a 
proof that the human being possesses, buried, as it were, 
within his body, marvellous faculties which enable him 
to perform with the utmost ease exploits which, how- 
ever easy they may be to monkeys and apes, are 
absolutely impossible to man in his normal condition. 
_ The article, however, is hardly capable of being 
summarised here. It is very interesting that within 
this mortal form there lie, not merely the useless 
remains of atrophied organs, but also, side by side 
with these remains of the dead, lie slumbering faculties 
which, although they may never be exercised for a 
thousand years, are still capable of sudden resurrection 
into life under the stress of exceptional circumstances, 
or when the state of trance has removed for the nonce 
the vast superstructure of reason and of habit beneath 
which they have been buried, 


Such, for | 
instance, is the prejudice against marrying in May: this } 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Cen anne 


ARE THERE ANY FREE CHURCHES ? 
A PERTINENT QUESTION FOR NONCONFORMISTS, 

THE decision of the House of Lords on the Free 
Church case has naturally created profound dismay 
among Free Churchmen everywhere. I deal with the 
whole subject at some length in “THe REvIEW OF 
Reviews Extra,” which will appear this month. It 
is also dealt with in some of the current periodicals. 
The London Quarterly Review, for instance, opens its 
October number with an article on the “ Freedom of 
Free Churches.” ‘The writer maintains that the very 
conditions of healthy church existence are seriously 
affected by the judgment. Before the question, “ Are 
Free Churches Free?” can be answered satisfactorily, 
“liberty ” must be carefully defined. 

The article summarises the opinions pronounced 
by the House of Lords and describes the effect of 
their decision. The reviewer maintains that the 
decision leads to results against which the moral 
sense revolts, and that the judgment, however in 
accordance with the strict letter of the law, is iniqui- 
tous. At the same time we must bear the ;conse- 
quences of the decision until the law itself be repealed 
or amended. As regards the Scotch Church, it is to 
be hoped that ere long substantial justice will be done 
by mutual agreement and Parliamentary action. But, 
whatever be the issue for the Churches directly con- 
cerned, larger questions arise which seriously affect 
the well-being, and might affect the very existence, of 
Nonconformist Churches in England. 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR TRUST DEEDS? 


The recent judgment raises certain questions con- 
cerning the administration of ecclesiastical trusts in their 
acutest form. ‘The reviewer admits that, within limits, 
the grasp of the law must be made as firm as possible, 
The question is, what are these limits, and how may 
the line be drawn which shall fairly define them? A 
legal tribunal must, in the last resort, settle questions 
both of law and of fact. The present duty of all Free 
Churchmen is to consider how far existing trusts 
permit the dona fide use of the powers entrusted to 
them for the purposes for which they were conferred, 
consistently with such liberty to modify doctrine and 
administration as every religious community ought to 
possess. A living Chureh must have the power of 
re-stating her beliefs in the light of new knowledge 
and adapting her administration to a new environ- 
ment—always provided she relinquishes no funda- 
mental principles and does not contravene the great 
purposes for which her constitution was originally 
framed. Nonconformist Churches should see that 
their houses are in order, and not attempt to slight 
the technicalities of legal enactments. 

The reviewer asks, “How far is it possible for 


Methodist Churches to unite if a pertinacious, though 
small, minority was opposed to union?” ‘The reviewer 
recommends the Churches not to wait for troublous 
times of controversy and a hotly contested lawsuit to 
find out precisely where they stand in relation to their 
own trust deeds. It is quite intolerable for the state 
of things to continue which makes legally possible 
such a fettering of the powers of Free Churches as 
the recent judgment has effected. 
RoverTsON NICOLL’s YIEWS. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll contributes to the Contem- 
porary Review for October a very weighty and 
judicial argument against the decision of the Lords 
in the case of the Free Church. He says :— 

In 1867 the principle of the Union was accepted. At least 
go per cent. of the funds since 1867 have been provided by 
those in favour of union. The congregations represented in 
the minority have not, as a rule, been self-sustaining. They 
have existed in a perfectly honourable dependence on the aid 
of the Church at large. 

What were the views and intentions of the donors before 
1867? I propose to answer this question from a careful study 
of the Union debates in the Free Church Assembly from 1863 
to 1873. 

My contention is that the Disruption leaders, men who surely 
knew their own principles, repudiated every one of the judgments 
of the House of Lords in advance by a large majority, and in 
part unanimously. The evidence is adduced from their owa 
speeches, as reported in the Free Church Blue Books. 

His quotations fully justify his contention. 
end of the article he refers to his experience. 
says :— 

I have remained in association with the Free Church and have 
contributed according to my means not only to the ordinary 
income, but to the building of churches and manses. There are 
hundreds of thousands who have done the same. There are many 
thousands who have been able to do so on a much larger 
scale; and all have contributed in the faith that the 
money would be applied in the service of their con- 
victions. If the Establishment principle had been a term 
of communion we could never have belonged to the Free 
Church. If we had believed the Church to be tied for all time to 
the Confession of Faith we should never have subscribed a penny 
to its funds. To a Church constitute¢ as the Church of the 
Minority is now we should never have given anything. Our 
money has been taken and violently diverted to purposes which 
are hateful to us. Should we not havea right to demand it 
back? Is there not a clear case for restitution? I make the 
appeal to all fair-minded men. No doubt the desire of the 
Majority in the Ilouse of Lords was to ascertain and give effect 
to the mind of the donors of the Trust Fund. Manitestly they 
have failed to do so. The unintentional effect of their judg- 
ment is confiscation on an unexampled scale, Is there not an 
urgent call for immediate redress in the interests of common 
justice as well as of Christianity ? 


At the 
He 





A CURIOUS article to find in the Empire Review is 
that entitled “ Literary References in Balzac,” by Mr. 
W. H. Helm, which appears in the Oetober number. 
The references in Balzac’s works are mainly to English 
writers—for instance, Richardson, Scott, and Byron. 
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GREAT MEN’S LOOK OF GREATNESS. 


THE Mineteenth Century for October contains an 
extremely interesting and amusing “ extravaganza” 
from the pen of Lady Currie. Lady Currie has been 
disputing with friends on the problem “ Are Remark- 
able People Remarkable Looking?” and she studies 
the problem by professing to meet them dressed in 
ordinary clothes in a London omnibus, asking herself 
would she recognise them as distinguished men or not. 
Her conclusion is emphatically that distinguished men 
have a distinction engraved on their features which 
no surroundings, however commonplace, could 
obliterate. 


GARIBALDI IN A’ ’BUS. 
There are a lot of attractive word-pictures, plainly 


drawn from personal observation. Here is Garibaldi 
in an omnibus :— 


Forbidden by the arbitrary spirit of my day-dream to appear 


in the well-known flannel shirt (which, like the more capacious* 


‘*mackintosh,” has now permanently taken its position in our 
language), and buttoned up, as he now is, in an ordinary (a very 
ordinary) frock-coat, he is still undeniably ‘‘ remarkable,” for 
even the Quakerish-looking silk hat which he has been prevailed 
upon to assume instead of the limp ‘‘ wide-awake”’ which has 
become historical, is powerless to conceal the splendid leonine 
head and the calm unflinching gaze of the hollow fatalistic eyes. 


STATESMEN UNMISTAKABLE, 


Nor could Lord Beaconsfield pass unobserved in 
the unromantic ’bus :— 

A whole camel-load of small black handbags could never have 
made him look commonplace, whilst the mind controlling the 
low oracular voice, whose every utterance was epigrammatic, had 
no need of ‘‘ steering” in this or that particular direction, lest it 
should fasten upon subjects uninteresting to his hearers, as was 
sometimes the case with that of his great rival, Mr. Gladstone. 


His successor and his great rival look equally im- 
pressive on the ’bus seat. 


Who is to get into it next? The late Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Gladstone both come forward; the first with a sort of 
ponderous zmsouciance, the latter striding in somewhat aggressive 
fashion, with that febrile glitter in his dark eyes, beneath their 
rugged brows, which those who knew him in the flesh are not 
likely to have forgotten. He is so abnormally observant, and 
so sensitive to his own impressions (if such a phrase be admis- 
sible), that he can be pleased or angry at trifles with which 
hardly anybody else would be concerned at all. He delights 
in looking in at the shop windows ; but if the white cow at the 
butterman’s opposite happens to have been represented with its 
horns curled the wrong way, the inaccuracy might very possibly 
annoy him for a whole afternoon. 


GLADSTONE’S BIG D. 


Lady Currie tells a good story of Mr. Gladstone 
declaring from internal evidence that a dinner party 
menu was not written by a Frenchman, but by an 
Italian. When a waiter who was questioned declared 
that the chef was a Frenchman, Mr. Gladstone was 
intensely annoyed. Lord Granville seeing this, en- 
quired at headquarters :— 

He presently returned with the information that although, 
indeed, the first cook was a pure-blooded Frenchman, a young 
Italian pastrycook had looked in to help him with the sweet- 
meats and the spaghetti, and that this youth had still further 
obliged him by writing out some of the menu-cards, of which 
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Mr. Gladstone’s was one. 
display a sense of more radiant triumph than did Gladstone’s at 
this welcome intelligence. ‘‘ How wonderful!” .... ‘ How 
extraordinary!” . . . . “* How could he possibly have known ?” 
came from the company upon either side. 

** By that great biz * D,’” Mr. Gladstone answered, as, flushed 
with victory, he pointed exultingly to the menu-card. 


Charles Kingsley was remarkable looking, but his 
looks did not suit his character :— 


He was one of the few men I have ever known who, although 
he was the very soul of sympathy and good nature, did not look 
amiable. His receding brow was nearly always clouded, as 
though oppressed by the brain’s acute sensibility to all the 
varied problems with which it was perpetually being confronted, 
and for a solution of which his keen hawk-like eyes seemed fo: 
ever to be seeking in vain. In defiance of one of the firs: 
— of phrenology:—for the clouded brow was zarrow rather than 

road, 


CECIL RHODES AS CASAR, 


The shade of Cecil Rhodes enters the imaginary 
omnibus thus majestically :—* Pale, stern, indomit- 
able, his brow requiring only the laural wreath of a 
Cesar to look the mighty self-made monarch that he 
is, he comes forward as with the inevitable tread of 
Destiny.” 


“AN UNDESIRABLE ALIEN ”—LEO XIII, 


The late Pope Leo XIII. would have had a narrow 
escape of being taken for an ordinary passenger :— 


IIe is, I perceive, a good deal older than I had imagined, and 
evidently a foreigner, Ata distance his alert step and the ani- 
mation of his glance had deceived meas to his real age. A 
certain appearance of anemia and emaciation, combined with 
his mean stature, shabby black clothes, and ignoble ‘‘ bowler ” 
hat, might have seemed to suggest, at a first glance, the ‘‘un- 
desirable alien,” were it not that the lonk of authority in the 
small glittering eyes, and the set self-reliant smile upon the firm 
lipless mouth, can scarcely have emanated from the den of the 
“* sweater.” 


KITCHENER THE MOSS-TROOPER, 


The omnibus would not at all suit a passenger like 
this :— 

No matter at what period of the world’s history, or in whatso- 
ever place one might have chanced to fall in with him, one would 
always have recognised him as a fighting man. I can see him 
now, in my mind’s eye, a gladiator in the arena, or else, at the 
head of the victorious Roman cohorts, barelegged, sandalled, 
wearing helmet and scaly corselet, his cheek tanned, as now, by 
the fierce suns of the Libyan desert. Then, leaping the eenturies, 
I picture him a Huguenot, fighting against the Ligue, or circum- 
venting in the Low Countries the tyranny of Spain. Or, asa 
moss-trooper, fighting for King Charles, or, it may well be, for 
Oliver, for I can scarcely imagine that he would ever be upon 
the losing side. ... 


That is Lady Currie’s idealisation of Lord Kitchener. 





AN interesting article connected with the history of 
London appears in the October number of the Architec- 
tural Review. Init Mr. R. Phené Spiers tells the story of 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. The earliest record of the 
building, he says, occurs in the Diary of Pepys, Feb. 20th, 
1664-5. When Lord Burlington was asked why he built 

is house so far out of town, he replied that it was 
because he was determined to have no building beyond 
him. Since his day it has undergone a good deal of 


transformation, as has the surrounding district. 


Never did human countenance | 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS, 


ALFONSO XIII. 

Iw the September number of the Zomdon there is 
an article on the Boy-King of Spain, who is not 
eighteen years old. Mr. Frank Banfield writes :— 

Alfonso XIII. was a king before he was born, as it was in his 
name his Royal mother took the oath to the Constitution when 
she assumed the Regency, 

For the first seven years of his life the King was 
under the care of his mother and the ladies of the 
Royal nursery. At the age of seven Alfonso XIII. 
was given his own establishment, and a military staff 
controlled his studies. He learned English under the 
tutorship of Sefior Alfonso Merry del Val, and there 
were other French and German tutors. Cardinal 
Merry del Val attended to his religious instruction. 
In 1902 he became of age and received full power as 
constitutional King. Now he takes an active personal 
share in the government of his country, and his industry 
is remarkable. He is interested in the army, and to 
test the efficiency of the troops will make surprise 


visits. Mr, Banfield continues :— 
Quite unexpectedly the King will appear at a barracks, And 
there is at once commotion and ‘‘ mounting in hot haste.” The 


King in person leads out the regiment or regiments, and watches 
with keen and critical eye their efficiency in equipment, drill, 
and manceuvres. Every man in the ranks realises that the King 
is a soldier every inch of him. 

But military men are not the only persons to whom the boy- 
King makes surprise visits. Not very long since a most extra- 
ordinary incident occurred at Madrid, which aroused great 
interest and profound enthusiasm all over Spain. Suddenly 
the King summoned to his side the Great Chamberlain of the 
Palace, and bade him go out with him. Then he ordered that 
one of the broughams, with an ordinary livery, should be got 
ready, so that no offe would guess who was riding within. 
Before stepping into the brougham his Majesty directed the 
coachman to drive to the University of Madrid. Arriving 
there, the King walked in while the students were in their 
cespective class-rooms, unexpected by all. 

He entered most of them, and when any professor, admonished 
by the frantic enthusiasm of the students, recognised his Majesty, 
and wished him to take the president’s chair of the class, the 
King at once declined, sitting down on one of the benches, and 
saying he wished to see the way the studies went on. 





MR. MORLEY ON BYZANTIUM OLD AND NEW. 


Mr. Mor ey, in his fascinating and appreciative 
ceview of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s romance, “ Theo- 
phano,” which appears in the Mineteenth Century, 
lays stress upon the great part played by Byzantine 
civilisation, which has been ignored by most modern 
writers. He says :— 

Byzantium was for the Slav world what Rome was for the 
Germanic world. It was Byzantium that out of Bulgarian, 
Magyar, Croat hordes made Servia, Croatia, Bulgaria, Hungary. 
It transmitted or imposed the Christian religion from Hungary 
%o Armenia and Abyssinia. It initiated a literary language 
among Slavs and Goths, It established the first centres of 
literary civilisation. It gave them ideas and methods of Govern- 
ment. In comparison with the more highly organised States 
of the Western world, the result may seem only a moderate 
improvement upon anarchy, but in comparison with what went 
before, even the South-Eastern lands of Europe are cosmos. 

The Byzantine spirit dominates modern Russia, 
Bishop Creighton’s vivid story of the strange barbaric 
scene of the Tsar’s Coronation is the counterpart of 
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Mr. Harrison’s picture of the coronation of Romanus 
and Theophano in the Church of the Holy Wisdom at 
Constantinople in 960. 

The following sentence from Mr. Morley’s praise 
of the book demands quotation :— 

Mr. Harrison is a recognised master of language ; not always 
wholly free from excess, but direct, powerful, plain, with none 
of our latter-day nonsense of mincing and posturing, of elliptic 
brevities, cryptic phrase, vapid trick, and the hundred affecta- 
tions and devices of ambitious insincerity, 


—_—__— 


HOW SIR HARRY JOHNSTON LO#T HIMSELF. 

In the Windsor Magazine Sir H. H. Johnston tells 
how he was once, in 1886, lost on the Cameroons 
Mountain. Having planted his camp at 10,500 feet 
by mid-day, he decided, somewhat foolishly, to take 
an experimental trip alone that afternoon. After two 
hours painful struggling he reached the summit, over 
13,000 feet high. Almost overpowered with the 
magnificence ef the view, he was surprised by the 
seemingly sudden setting of the sun. But in the 
glorious moonlight that followed he commenced 
the descent with a light heart. It was an 
extraordinary walk. One of his strangest ex- 
periences was wandering through large herds of 
antelope, not unlike the South African kudu in size 
and appearance. He says he walked about amongst 
these creatures as one might through a herd of cattle. 
They were absolutely unafraid of him. He gave up 
the search for his camp as hopeless, and finally in the 
waning light of the moon, crept under the shelter of a 
cliff and waited shivering for the dawn. He suffered 
most from thirst. For twenty-four hours he drank 
nothing. In the morning he sucked the dew that had 
fallen on his waterproof, and so managed to get along. 
At last he came on a native, and after much consulta- 
tion with the elders of the village, he was given food 
and drink. By the aid of this friendly native he was 
guided back to his camp. 

“THE SPIRIT OF THE MOUNTAIN.” 


Then comes a curious piece of local superstition :— 

I had been warned by native guiles and porters that it was 
extremely dangerous to approach the upper parts of the moun- 
tain, as the ‘‘ Spirit of the Mountain” would not hesitate to 
deal death to anyone rash enough to enter his presence. This 
Spirit was said to appear in the form of a gigantic mask—that 
is to say, that although he looked like a huge man when seen 
from the front, at the back he was hollow, like the fragment of 
gourd or mask. If you could only succeed in getting behind 
him, and then mocked at his hollowness, he lost all power ; but 
as a rule he killed you with a huge club almost before you were 
aware of his presence. 

After he had left the camp a thunderstorm came 
on, and the rumblings of the thunder were taken_ to 
be the awful speech of the Spirit, and Sir Harry was 
thought to be a doomed man. When he did not 
return at nightfall, his porters had concluded that he 
had been carried off by the Spirit of the Mountain. 
This Cameroon Spirit of the Mountain deserves to 
take its place with the Brocken spectre. The legend 
seems almost designed for a parable. 
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TO RAISE A SUNKEN TREASURE FLEET. 


Op nations and new are alike busy in the quest 
after gold. New nations are busy annexing or 
exploiting new goldfields in South Africa, North 
America, or Japan. Italy, among the old nations, 
seems bent on seeking gold in sunken treasure. For 
some time past there has been an endeavour to 
dredge up the gold that was hurled in olden times 
into the yellow Tiber. The World’s Work contains 
an account by Marcus Woodward of the way in 
which the Italian Cavaliere Pino is devising methods 
for recovering the precious metals that have genera- 
tions ago been sunk to the bottom of the deep sea. 
From his childhood devoted to sea exploration, 
he has evolved the idea of a sea-telescope, or hydro- 
scope, and an elevator; and having got these into 
working order, he has selected the Bay of Vigo on the 
north-eastern coast of Spain as his first treasure hunting 
ground. Twenty-one galleons, reputed full to the 
brim of gold and silver taken from America, were 
sunk at Vigo in 1702 in an attack by the English and 
Dutch fleets. Spanish records assert that the value 
of twenty-eight millions sterling went down with those 
galleons. The Spanish Government is to receive, 
according to contract, twenty per cent. of all treasure 
recovered, 


THE HYDROSCOPE. 
His hydroscope is thus described :— 


The first thing that strikes one about the big hydroscope is the 
platform that forms its top. On this twenty men can take their 
stand, Built of steel, itis buoyed up beneath with a mass cf 
cork, From its centre descends a more or less long, immensely 
strong steel tube, big enough to allow a man to enter with ease, 
and fitted with steps for this purpose. The tube, as a whole, 
consists of a number of short tubes, and may be lengthened or 
shortened, like an ordinary telescope, according to the depth of 
water into which it is to peer. To the last of the tubes a huge 
camera is fitted—as large as a small room—containing the 
lenses. / 

In all, there are twelve great lenses, which point in all direc- 
tions. They were built by Saint Goubin, of Paris, and each 
cost a matter of £120—some £2,000 in all, with their fittings. 
The first of their kind ever made, certainly their successors will 
not cost a third part. The small hydroscopes cost hardly more 
than ordinary telescopes of equal power. Considering that 
they allow one to see objects in the water with almost as much 
clearness as one can see objects in air through field glasses, they 
must be about the cheapest instruments, for their value, ever 
perfected ! 


THE ELEVATOR, 


The elevator is regarded by its inventor as of yet 
greater importance :— 


The principle is quite simple. In a nutshell, it is merely a 
matter of attaching great flexible bags connected to special 
platforms to any sunken object, pumping compressed air into 
them, and continuing to attach bags, and to pump in air, until 
the air overcomes the resistance of the water and of the object. 
Then the sunken object floats up to the surface, like an india- 
rubber ball. 

The elevators now in use on board the Sa Clemente consist 
of some ten sacks to contain the compressed air, fitted to a special 
frame, and each is designed to raise from twenty-five to thirty 
tons from the bottom of Vigo Bay. The-sacks have inner and 
outer cases, like pneumatic tyres, the inner of rubber, and the 
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outer of canvas. The bottom of the elevator is fitted with a 
powerful magnet, to assist in attaching it to such objects as 
sunken ironclads, 

As soon as peace arrives in the Far East, it is 
intended to attempt the recovery of ships sunk in the 
Russo-Japanese War. Their value is estimated at 
twenty millions sterling, and the Governments ‘con- 
cerned are expected to be ready to pay twenty per 
cent. of their original cost to have the vessels restored. 





MUNICIPAL TYRANNY IN HOUSE-BUILDING. 
Poor Mr. Biunt! 

“Cueap Country Cottages” is the subject of a 
paper in the World’s Work. It is chiefly notable 
because of its polemic against the by-laws of the loca) 
authorities which, in so many districts, limit the 
materials which may be used in building to brick, 
stone, or other incombustible material. The dis- 
tinguished victim of these municipal restrictions is 
none other than Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, the 
champion of Arabi Pasha. He built for a forester 
and his wife in the New Forest an excellent cottage 
made of wood and galvanised iron, with a covered stoep 
or verandah running its whole length. It stands on 
brick footings, on a concrete site, and is matchboarded 


inside. ‘The cost was £130, and the rent is 2s. 6d. 
a week. In the New Forest there were no restrictive 
by-laws. But for his Sussex labourers he decided to 


build at Crabbet Park exactly the same kind of 
cottages. There, however, a District Council held 
sway, with the by-laws in question. He communi- 
cated his intentions to the District Council, and at their 
request substituted galvanised iron for thatch. Having 
had no other word from the Council, he: concluded 
that he would be permitted to proceed. He finished 
the cottage, whereupon the Council—there are three 
builders on it—summarily called upon him to pull the 
building down. On his not submitting, the local 
justices fined Mr. Blunt #5, with a continued penalty 
of 2s. 6d. for every day that the structure remained 
in existence. The cottage was accordingly de- 
molished :— 

In the result, therefore, a landowner of an excellent type, to 
whom the notion of building cottages as a speculation is abhor- 
rent, but who feels that in view of the admittedly narrow 
resources of many holders of land and their difficulties in sinking 
money in cottages which cannot be regarded as an investment, 
it is desirable to demonstrate that adequate dwellings can be 
erected to be let at a low rent which shall yet yield a fair 
interest, has been thwarted in his benevolent intentions, and a 
Council, whose own medical officer has testified to the healthi- 
ness of Mr, Blunt’s cottage, has triumphed. 

The writer points out how the anachronism of this 
municipal tyranny may be’circumvented, 





IN the series of Historic Monuments of Britain, in 
Pearson's Magazine, there is in the October number an 
article on Roman Chester, by Mr. F. Haverfield, who 
describes it as a typical military fortress of Roman 
Britain. Chester was a place of great strategic import- 
ance, and the Romans soon found it out when they set 
themselves to conquer Britain. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


ADMIRAL TOGO. 
THE Century Magazine contains a valuable sketch 
of Admftral Togo by Adachi Kinnosuke. Admiral 


Togo, we are told, was 

third son of Togo Kichizaemon, a samurai of the clan of 
Satsuma, and the father gave him the name of Heihachiro. He 
was born at Kogoshima, on the fourteenth day of the tenth 
moon of the year of grace 1857. The gracious period of Meiji 
(which by interpretation means the era of enlightened reign) 
began in 1868 A.D. That was also the birthdate of the new 
Nippon. After the sacred tradition of a samurai family, his 
mother took him to the shrine of a guardian deity and placed 
him upon the altar as the offering to his country and to the 
sword, that he might defend the land of the gods. Like many 
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Admiral Heihachiro Togo. 


(Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Naval Forces.) 


another boy of a samurai family, his military training dates 
back far beyond his memory. 
THE SINKING OF THE “ KOWSHING,” 


Togo first came into prominence when, as com- 
mander of the /Vaniwa, he sank the Chinese transport 


Kowshing :— 

In the later days of peace which followed the war an intimate 
{friend of his asked him how he felt upon the bridge on that his- 
toric day. 

‘*T knew that upon my action depended the future of my 
country—perbaps its very life. And Heihachiro was quite 
ready to answer with his own life.” 

THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 

At the close of January, 1904, Admiral Togo was ill in bed. 
When the summons came from the Minister of the Marine toreport 
at Tokio, he arose from the sick bed, remarking simply: ‘* My 
illness will be healed as soon as I mount the bridge.” 

Arriving in Tokio, he was summoned to an interview with 
Vice-Admiral Baron Yamamoto, Minister of State for the Navy, 
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in his private office. The Minister reviewed the entire course of 
the diplomatic negotiations between Russia and Nippon. Before 
the eyes of Admiral Togo he spread out every phase of the pro- 
bable struggle. After he had been speaking for more than two 
hours, he finally concluded with these words :—‘‘I have the 
honour, sir, to announce to you that it is the august pleasure of 
his Majesty the Emperor to confer upon you the distinction of 
commanding the united fleet of Nippon. As you see, the fate 
of our country is largely in your keeping, and the honour of the 
flag as well. His Majesty’s ships are waiting for you at 
Saseho.” 

Vice-Admiral Togo arose, adjusted his uniform, bowed, and 
said in reply: ‘‘ I shall execute your orders,” 

Then there was silence—solemn, long, and heavy with 
eloquence. The Minister waited. He had just broken to his 
friend the news of his appointment to the supreme command of 
the Nippon navy. Naturally he expected something more than 
five words in response to all he had said. He waited patiently, 
but silence, somewhat embarrassing and always profound, was 
his only reward. A little later Admiral Togo rose, and without 
a word bowed himself out. 

. TOGO THE MAN, 

The world knows Admiral Togo as a man of the sword pure 
and simple. The world, as often, is mistaken. He is something 
greater than a fighter : as a judge of men he ranks much higher 
than as a soldier. His men never cease to marvel at the ease 
with which he accomplishes the most difficult tasks of a com- 
mander, and at the rarity of mistakes that he makes in the choic 
of his subordinates. There is a saying among the men of th 
Nippon navy that runs something like this :—‘‘ There is onl 
one commander who uses his subordinates like his own fingers, 
and the name of that man is Admiral Togo.” 

The old-time ideal of the samurai was the wedding of the 
soldier and the scholar in one ; and Admiral Togo is not false 
to the ideal ; he is a student as well as a fighter. 

**T am no scholar,” he is reported to have said. 
my early youth, however, my masters have compelled me to 
examine and follow carefully the teachings of the school of 
Yomei. It seems to me that a soldier can derive a great deal 
of benefit from the study of Yomei.” 

The admiral is certainly not the first or the only soldier of 
Nippon who has acknowledged his debt to the teachings of the 
Chinese philosopher whom our people know under the name of 
Yomei. The school of Yomei emphasises a perfect poise of 
soul,’ The students of Yomei value, more than anything else, 
the quiet balance of nerve, the equilibrium which cannot be 
disturbed by a little thing like a bursting she'! within a few feet 
of a man, or a sword gleam a few inches before his eyes. 

But with all his warlike genius, Togo the man is, 
as a naval officer expressed it, “the very picture of 
what Confucius would have called the superior man 
—gentle of voice and gentler of his expressions, and 


rare of words, the very model of saintly dignity.” 


— 2 @ 


* From 





A Great LitrLe MAN. 


A writer in a recent number of the Anglo-Japanese 
Gazette gives the following vivid word-portrait of the 


famous admiral :— 

A little man, keen, alert, critical, lightning to strike, adamant 
to endure—a great-hearted mah—great-hearted to give or take a 
blow, great-hearted to do a kindness and never to forget one 
done—a man daring all things, yet wearing as a mantle the 
tenderest, sweetest grace of modesty. On him, too, the Powers 
are gazing. The little man is no other than Admiral Heihachiro 
Togo. 

I have said little man, but he is above middle height for a 
Japanese. He carries his character in his face. The rounded 
features, the close-cropped hair, the greyish, short-trimmed 
beard and moustache, but, above all, the dark, piercing, 
thoughtful eyes give you the man, It is more European than 
Japanese. If you study it you can see that it is at once the face 
of a man of action and a thinker—almost of a dreamer. He 
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looks straight at you, and you feel that he is looking right into 
your soul. With a busy man success in life, it is often said, 
largely depends on his aptness in choosing his lieutenants. 
Admiral Togo has a piece of work to do; he glances round, 
and while all are wondering who is the man to do it; his hand 
shoots out, his finger is on the man. And the man is always 
the right one. 

But what first appeals to you in the face is its pleasant kindli- 
ness. It is far removed from the hard, stern, veteran, Lord 
Roberts-like face of General-Kuroki. When you look at it you 
hardly need to be told that}Togo is fond of children, that he is 
passionately fond of music, playing a stringed instrument called 
the Satsuma-biwa, and that he is a devotee of the pastime that 
so beautifully combines sport, adventure, and meditation—the 
art of angling. . When you look at it be-sure you are looking at 
the right face. The illustrated papers have been most indus- 
trious in presenting you.with the wrong one. In one sense there 
is but one Togo, but the Japanese Navy boasts a Rear-Admiral 
of the same name. If, by mistake, you look at that face you 
will find my description a very fine piece of imaginative work. 

’ SOME OF TOGO’S SAYINGS. 

The same writer chronicles some of the more 
notable of Admiral Togo’s sayings, which help greatly 
to an understanding of his character :— 

‘The naval officer of to-day,” says Togo, ‘* must not only be 
brave and skilful, he must show his men his heart. He should 
be just as the captain of a liner is to his passengers, making them 
feel that he is a fellow-passenger, yet never letting them forget 
that-he is in command,” ‘‘ The proper purpose of an order is 
to get itself carried out correctly and with all speed. Whatever 
the order, it must be obeyed.” When Lieutenant Ogasawara 
was appointed chief editor of the ‘‘ History of the Chino-Japanese 
War,” Togo said to him, ‘‘ You must write this history from the 
loftiest standpoint ; you must be strictly critical, shutting your 
eyes to rank, and seeing only merit or defect.” 





THE CASE AGAINST THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 

Tue Anglo-Japanese Alliance has never been much 
liked by a certain section of British opinion. Our 
deeply-rooted traditional instinct against entangling 
alliances was against it, and this sentiment was power- 
fully reinforced when it became evident that it led up 
directly to the present deplorable war, of which, 
indeed, it was the chief contributory cause. But 
nothing is so certain to convert this very general 
sentiment into a national conviction as such articles 
as appear from time to time in the English press from 
the pens of the avowed “ friends of Japan.” 

A very significant article of this description appears 
in the Fortnightly Review for October over the sig- 
nature of Mr, Alfred Stead. It is entitled “The 
War and International Opinion,” and it so aptly 
illustrates one of the mischiefs of such entangling 
alliances as to furnish a powerful argument against 
the renewal of the treaty with Japan. When that 
treaty was negotiated it was palmed off upon the 
Empire as a security for the preservation of peace, 
It has precipitated war. Its authors indignantly 
repudiated any intention hostile to Russia in framing 
this instrument, and Russia, as Lord Lansdowne 
would maintain, is one of those allied Powers with 
whom the King is, and desires to remain, on the 
most friendly terms, But in this article in the Fort- 


nightly this is what we read from the pen of the 
editor of “Japan by the Japanese,” who appears 
to be even more Japanese than the Japanese 
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themselves in his anxiety to identify this country 
with a policy leading straight to war with Russia— 
and Germany her “ semi-ally.” 


Mr. Alfred Stead calmly asserts that Japan is fight. f 


ing the battle of our interests, and those of America, 


Nay, it seems to be doubtful whether we do not owe f 
our very existence as a great Power, or at least our | 
safety, to the protection of our Far Easternally. “ The | 


fact is that our international position, without the 
alliance, would be perilous in the extreme. It is 
the one factor which, more than any other, has made 
possible the successful European policy of Lord 
Lansdowne ”—of which we hear a good deal more 
than we see. It is, therefore, only natural that, as we 
owe our safety and the success of our European 
policy to the Japanese, who are kindly fighting the 
battle of our interests, we should be subjected to scoffs 
and sneers because we do not do more financially for 
Japan than help her to “a paltry loan of £5,000,000.” 
“The sum does not compare with the amounts given 
—not lent—in the Napoleonic wars to the European 
nations to enable them to prosecute the war against a 
common danger.” The writer forgets that in the 
Napoleonic wars England was at war with Napoleon, 
whereas now Lord Lansdowne would be the first to 
tell him that we are at peace with Russia, and that 
there is nothing the King and his Ministers desire so 
much as that those friendly relations should be main- 
tained. But the allusion indicates a trend of thought 
which, unless a halt is promptly called, will lead to an 
irresistible movement against the renewal of the 
alliance with Japan. Mr. Alfred Stead calmly asserts 
(1) that the prime factor in bringing about the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was Russophobia, then (2) goes 
on to assume quite confidently that we are under 
a moral obligation to raise loans for Japan to 
enable her to fight “our battle” against Russia, 
and (3) suggests that our relations to Japan in this 
war against a friendly allied Power like Russia are 
similar to those which existed between the European 
Governments whom we bribed to help us in our war 
against Napoleon. If so, it is evident that the Japan- 
ese treaty must go. We are at peace with Russia 
and intend to remainso., Lord Lansdowne has always 
professed a desire to cultivate the most friendly 
relations with the Russian Government, for without a 
good understanding with St. Petersburg there can be 
no peace in Asia and no progress in the Balkans. 

The notion that because we entered into an 
entangling alliance, which binds us to help Japan in 
case she is attacked by a third Power, we are there- 
fore bound to aid her with loans to enable her to fight 
the Russians, and, further, to regard her as fighting 
our battles in the Far East is an entire mistake. 
Any attempt to press such preposterous contentions 
will have only one result—the creation of a fixed 
determination on the part of an increasing number of 
Englishmen to withdraw at the earliest possible 
moment from a treaty which has not only precipitated 
the present war, but which threatens such disastrous 
consequences to the general peace. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WHY KUROPATKIN HAS FAILED. 

Mr. Tuomas F. MILtarD, who is a war corre- 
spondent with the Russian army in Manchuria, sets 
forth very forcibly in the October Scridwer the diffi- 
culties which have prevented any Russian successes in 
Manchuria. He paints vividly the intrigues in high 
quarters, the personal jealousies which would have 
sapped the best made plans. And he contends 
that. the war began with no plans to speak of, 
and with only 40,000 Russians troops ready to 
take the field—this excluding the garrisons at Port 
Arthur and Vladivostock. Writing from Liao-yang in 
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inspection in the Far East, when Kuropatkin reported adversely 
to many things connected with the military administration, and 
the breach caused thereby had never been entirely healed. At 
the court it was known that Kuropatkin believed Alexei ff to 
be incompetent, and Alexeieff regarded Kuropatkin as certain 
to replace himself as Viceroy should the general succeed in 
retrieving the difficult situation brought about by the admiral. 
With this previously laid foundation, it was not hard to foresee 
friction between the political and military powers in Manchuria. 

After the beginning of the war, with its disasters to 
Russia, there was great danger of Alexeieff’s lack of 
preparation becoming known :— 

With little else to do, Alexeieff began a systematic attempt to 


undermine Kuropatkin. There is no doubt about this. A 
scapegoat must be found, and, naturally, it would be either 


July, he points out the many excellent qualties of the 
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Russian strategy under Kuropatkin ; but although he 
admires the General to the full, he cannot achieve any 
notable optimism as to the final result of the war 
~ being in Russia’s favour. The value of Mr, Millard’s 
article cannot be overlooked. Here, almost for the 
first time, we have the observations of a close 
observer on the Russian side, who possesses sympathy 
with Russia and the Russian General, and who has had ' 
three months’ time in which to form his opinions. He 
throws considerable light upon the differences between 
Kuropatkin arid Alexeieff, their origin and results :— 
A difference had arisen between Kuropatkin and Alexeieff 
two years before, on the occasion of the general’s tour of 





Petersburg. 
situation. 

These differences grew greater every day. After 
the battles of Wa-feng-goa and Kaiping— 

Fresh differences between the Viceroy and the Commanding 
General soon arose. Kuropatkin again advised a retirement at 
least to Mukden until a large army could be assembled, 
representing that with the comparatively small force in hand he 
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could not attempt to hold southern Manchuria without risking 


serious disasters. Alexeieff intimated that timidity was not 
exactly the quality desired in a commanding general, 


Mr. Millard thus sums up this personal quarrel, 
which has been so great a factor in deciding the 
course of the campaign :— 


I have tried to make clear General Kuropatkin’s situation, 
and the difficulties which have beset him. The Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief has had more handicaps than numerical weak- 
ness, a strategically difficult position, and a lack of support in 
certain high quarters. It is not to be wondered at that of late 
his temper has become so irritable that even his chief lieutenants 
hesitate to approach him, As for General Kuropatkin’s rela- 
tions with the Viceroy, they are no longer even outwardly 
amiable. All pretence has been thrown aside, and the whole 
army knows that the Commanding General and the Viceroy 
hold no communication with each other beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary. As will readily be understood, this knowledge 
does not tend to increase the general morale. 


Mr, Millard thinks that one of the greatest causes 
of the Japanese successes “has been the undoubted 
superiority of the Japanese service of security and 
information. Much of this superiority is due to the 
fact that the Japanese have been able to make 
excellent use of Chinese sources, while this avenue of 
information has been practically closed to the 
Russians, owing to a latent, though not openly ex- 
pressed, hostility.” . . . “It is,” he says, “no more 
possible for the Russians to keep the Chinese popula- 
tion in Manchuria under surveillance than to keep 
track of a million fleas in a bed.” 

Writing of the battle of Wa-feng-goa, Mr. Millard 
expresses his opinion of the Japanese artillery, which 
he considers another great factor in the war. “ Un- 
doubtedly,” he says, “ the decisive factor in the battle 
was the handling of the Japanese artillery, which was 
almost beyond criticism.” 

His gloomy view of the future of the campaign is 
significant, and can be judged by the following 
extracts. It must be noted, also, that he looks with 
much anxiety upon the Siberian Railway, “ the only 
feeder of the Russian army as long as Japan retains 
control of the sea.” “The daily average of reinforce- 
ments since the war began is a little more than four 
hundred men, with their transport and equipment.” 
But the line is wearing out, and with the arrival of 
new troops the burden of transporting their supplies 
increases enormously :— 

The beginning of the rainy season finds the Russian army 
still at a decided disadvantage, and with no very promising 
prospect, that I can see, of any material improvement by the 
time operations are resumed. There seems little probability 
that General Kuropatkin will be able to obtain a numerical 
superiority over his opponents for many months to come, if 
ever. And until he does gain such superiority he will have to 


remain on the defensive, in a situation more or less difficult from 
a military standpoint. 


Mr. Millard thus concludes his article :— 


It is entirely too soon to predict the outcome of this war, but 
the man who can feel optimistic over the prospects for the 
success of the Russian Army in Manchuria must give greater 
credit to favourable staff reports than I, after some months on 
the scene, am able to do, 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


WHEN IS PEACE COMING? 
Dr. DILLon’s OPINION, 


In the Contemporary Review for October Dr. E. T. 
Dillon, after contemptuously dismissing as baseless all 
the expectations entertained in Japan as to the pro- 
bability of a revolution in Russia or the speedy 
exhaustion of her treasury, startles the reader of his 
earlier pages by prophesying an early end to the war. 
He says that Russia’s immense preponderance of 
numbers cannot be brought to bear :— 


As a matter of fact, whatever may be the number of trained 
soldiers at the disposal of the Russian Government, it cannot 
send more than thirty-five thousand men a month to the seat of 
war, and consequently in a year from now it would possess there 
at the very most an army of seven hundred and fifty thousand 
troops all told. 

With the Baltic coasts deprived of the fleet, the Western 
frontiers denuded of soldiers, the State coffers empty, the popu- 
lation impoverished, public credit gone, and public opinion 
hostile to the Government, the voice of the foreign peacemaker 
would fall upon the now unwilling ears as balm upon wounds. 
Even eighteen months hence Russia’s vital forces would be at 
such a low ebb that the mediation which is scornfully rejected 
to-day would be welcomed with a sigh of relief. 

Russia must make up her mind either to run all the risks, 
extrinsic as well as intrinsic, to which a war of extermination 
against Japan will of necessity expose her, or else to profit by 
one of those favourable opportunities which success in a pitched 
battle will afford to close accounts with her formidable enemy. 
Which of these alternatives will be ultimately chosen nobody 
can say with certainty. But unless signs and tokens are more 
than usually deceptive, it is safe to assume that peace is less far 
off than most people imagine. 


In the American Review of Reviews, Dr. Dillon, 
writing on the impoverishment of the peasantry 
caused by the war, says :— 


But the greatest danger to Russian finances lies not so much 
in any of the transitory difficulties which the campaign against 
Japan has created as in the chronic poverty of the Russian 
people, who can no longer bear the burden of taxation. 
Forty years ago, when serfdom prevailed, the life of the 
average peasant was relatively tolerable. He dwelt in airy 
rooms adequately furnished, and owned horses, cattle, sheep, 
and poultry. Wood for fuel could be had in abundance, and 
he possessed the needful materials to make his own clothing, 
boots, and bed coverings. To-day, he lives in the smoky 
room of a squalid hut, which he shares with any four- 
footed animals he may possess, and for all the expenses of 
bringing up his family, tilling his land, repairing his dwelling, 
and paying rates and taxes he disposes at most of eleven and 
one-half cents a day. On food for himself and his wife and 
children he can generally, but not always, spend three cents a 
day. The difficulty, I do not say, of increasing the taxes of 
such a man, but of maintaining them much longer at their 
present level, is too manifest to need pointing out, It is in this 
chronic impoverishment of the bulk of the people, therefore, and 
not in the acute crisis brought on by the war, that those who 
know Russia best discern the source of the coming troubles, 
economic and other, which they foresee but cannot prevent. 





THE October number of Casse//’s Magazine contains 
an article on Celebrated Gardens, and describes the 
round garden at Lilleshall, Shropshire, the seat of the 
Duke of Sutherland; the garden at Wollaton Hall, 
Northamptonshire, the seat of Lord Middleton; the 
garden at Harewood House, the seat of the Earl of 
Harewood ; the gardens at Drummond Castle, the home 
of the Earl of Ancaster ; and the gardens of Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild at Gunnersbury House. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


, THE END OF THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 

In La Revue of September 1st there is a very timely 
article on the War Correspondent by Pierre Giffard, 
a correspondent himself. 

If there is one personage whose star has paled in 
the course of the year 1904, says the writer, it is cer- 
tainly the travelling journalist, the military reporter, 
or the war correspondent, as we are pleased to call 
him. Previous wars had placed him on a pinnacle, 
We only need to call to mind the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877, in which whole legions of journalists played 
a sort of international part in despatching to the four 
corners of the earth the latest news relating to the 
war in both camps. But a quarter of a century has 
passed since the campaign in the Balkans, and, mean- 
while, belligerents have gradually learnt that a corre- 
spondent, no matter how well-disposed he may be to 
render service to his commander-in-chief in presenting 
victories as triumphs and reverses as part victories, 
can nevertheless be nothing but a spy. 

Had I been Kuropatkin, adds the writer, I should 
not have allowed a single journalist to set foot within 
a “circle of silence” which I should have drawn 
round my armies, and on that question I should have 
shown the utmost severity. This is what the 
Japanese did, and they did wisely. The Russians 
adopted half-measures, and they made a mistake. 
The Russians were free to do as the Japanese did, 
and they could have acted in the same way, only they 
did not dare. And not having dared, they opened 
the door partially, then shut it again, then they 
re-opened it halfway, instead of remaining quite 
inflexible like the Japanese. They allowed journalists 
to enter Manchuria, but did not enable them to 
exercise their calling when they got there. 

Those journalists who chose to join the Japanese 
hoped to be able to learn everything about the war, 
but during the last six months they have not been 
able to send a single message of importance. To 
add to their difficulties, the seat of war changed from 
one part to another. Some of the correspondents 
thea went to Korea, others remained at Tokio; in 
either case their 70/ was ridiculous. ‘The writer tells 
the story of the Zimes chartering the Haimun for its 
correspondent, who was to sail between the belligerent 
fleets in order to startle the world with the most pre- 
cise details of the last battle. It seemed as if the 
greatest thing in war correspondence was about to 
begin. But alas! the Japanese were as cautious 
about war news as if the boat had been a Russian 
packet ; and the correspondent not only learnt nothing 
new, but ran serious risk of being blown up with his 
copy before Port Arthur. 

The writer then gives some of his experiences with 
the Russians Every day that he passed among them 
resembled, he says, a station of the cross. Nothing, 
nothing, nothing to tell. These were the words the 
waiting journalists had to hear every day from the 
general, At St. Petersburg the journalists had permits 
to enter Manchuria, and if possible to go to the front. 
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But Admiral Alexeieff did not know what pretext to 
invent to get them sent back. For six weeks the 
writer remained alone in Manchuria after other cor- 
respondents were sent away. He was supposed to 
be writing nothing about the war, but simply sending 
telegrams approved by Admiral Alexeieff. At last he 
learnt that his messages would not be sent unless 
approved by General Volkoff, General Volkoff referred 
him to General Gilinsky, and General Gilinsky sent him 
to Lieut.-Colonel Potapoff. Then no message was to 
be sent which was not approved by General Volkoff 
only ; at last no more messages were to be sent at all. 

In despair the writer took the train for Mukden in 
the hope of being able to explain his case to the all- 
powerful Viceroy. This sounds nothing, but the 


‘journey to Mukden and back took six days and seven 


nights to accomplish. The delays of the train were 
interminable, and the silence absolute. Not even the 
name of a single station was ever called out. At 
length he saw Admiral Alexeieff, the Admiral referred 
him to M. de Plangon, and M. de-Plangon told him that 
later, perhaps, certain despatches might be possible, 
but at present the Admiral had decided to stop all 
press communications from Manchuria. The same 
day, in the midst of a blinding snowstorm, the 
journalist took the train back to Kharbin, 

This was only the beginning of persecution. 
Deprived of the authority to send telegrams, even 
after censure; deprived of newspapers, for the post 
did not deliver a single one ; deprived of letters, for 
for a fortnight the post had practically suspended opera- 
tions ; deprived of all news, for the local journals 
could only publish official news, a few correspondents 
still remained there in an ignorance which was unbear- 
able. In the heart of Manchuria it was, at that time, 
absolutely impossible to learn anything about Man- 
churia. Nothing but our absence was required. Why 
then not have ‘said so at the beginning! By April, 
other correspondents had arrived—photographers, 
cinematographers, etc., and this was too much for the 
Russian authorities. Persecution increased, and it 
became impossible to send by post any letters or 
pictures whatsoever. 

The important advantage from dispensing with war 
correspondents is the quiet and freedom it gives to the 
generals to make their plans and carry them out without 
having to remember that there may be about them 
indiscreet observers and reporters revealing all that 
should be going on in the utmost secrecy to the 
whole world. With the rapid systems of communi- 
cation of the present day, the presence of special 
correspondents is intolerable to any general. And 
the journalist would do better to write about accom- 
plished facts, to complete official telegrams, para- 
phrasing and explaining them, and the public would 
probably be better served. Thus the war corre- 
spondents’ self-imposed mission will disappear, and 
many a one will be spared an inglorious death at the 
front, however bravely faced. Such heroism as theirs 
can benefit no one. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

THe orth American Review for September 
opens with articles for and against Mr. Roose- 
velt’s re-election as President of the United 
States. 

Senator Lodge, writing as a Republican, charac- 
terises the coming election by saying that there is no 
one great and dominant issue before the public. Mr. 
Lodge maintains that Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration 
has been a success, The war with Spain, the treat- 
ment of Cuba, 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE CASE FOR THE DEMOCRATS, 
Mr. William F. Sheehan writes equally strongly on 
behalf of Judge Parker. He regards the return of the 
Democrats as 


a refuge from misgiving and alarm, from the danger of Executive 
usurpation and extravagance, from the sting of arbitrariness and 
the yoke of militarism, from disdain of precedent and contempt 
of law, and from warlike adventures for gain and glory, 


The Republicans, says Mr. Sheehan, are taking 


the same unsatisfying ground which they occupied in 1876 ; they 
try to fasten atten- 








and the Panama nae 
Canal negotia- i 
tions are sufficient 
evidence of Re- 
publican wisdom. 

The argument here 
is that the party in 
control of the govern- 
ment should be con- 
tinued in its control 
because it is at this 
moment dealing with 
the same questions 
which it has been 
dealing with for the 
last eight years, and 
that if it remains in 
power it will go on 
dealing with those 
identical questions in 
precisely the same 
manner, 


ROOSEVELT AS 
STATESMAN, 
Of Mr. Roose- 

velt personally as 
a statesman 
Senator Lodge 
says :-— 

He has carried on 
the policies of his 
predecessor; he has 
been loyal to Repub- 
lican principles, He 
has fearlessly en- 
forced the laws in 
regard to trusts. His 
prompt and courage- 
ous action has given | 
us the Panama Canal, 
He has raised the 








| tion on the victorious 
' conduct of the war 
with Spain, and to 
blot from remem- 
brance the hundreds 
; Of millions which 
) the retention of the 
| Philippines has cost 
us ; they recall with 
complacency their 
establishment of the 
gold standard, which 
nobody dreams of 
disturbing ; pluming 
themselves on a pros- 
perity which, once 
in a decade, recurs 
with clocklike regu- 
larity, and which is 
already vanishing, 
they turn an in- 
different ear to the 
demand for tariff 
revision; they 
eschew, as we have 
said, definite pro- 
mises, and steer clear 
of explicit pledges 
which it might be 
awkward to fulfil; 
they treat, in fine, 
the national grati- 
tude as &n inex- 
haustible fund, an 
exact unlimited dis- 
cretion by way of 
interest on the debt 
under which they 
assume to have 
placed the country. 


Mr. Sheehan 
objects strongly 
to the treatment 
of Colombia over 

















prestige of the 
Monroe Doctrine to 
a higher point than 
ever before, and 
brought the great nations of the earth to the Hague Tribunal, a 
signal service to the cause of peace. Under his administration and 
that of Mr. Root, the Army has been raised toa higher efficiency 
than ever before. The Navy was never so strong, and wrong- 
doing in the departments of the government has been investi- 
gated, brought to light, and punished with an entire disregard 
of personal or political ties. His character is above reproach, 
his courage is as unquestioned as his patriotism ; he is trained to 
public life and public questions. There is no part of this country 
which he does not know, and with which he does not sympathise, 
and the only charge made against him is that he is unsafe 
because he has shown himself dangerous to law-breakers great 
and small, 


Photograph by) 


A Snapshot of President Roosevelt when on a Holiday. 


[Underwood and Underwood, the Panama ques- 


tion, and main- 
tains that the 
Colombian Congress had a perfect right to reject the 
Treaty. He concludes :-— 


Do prudent citizens, who wish to see their country shielded 
from foreign entanglements, deem it safe to entrust the war- 
provoking and war-waging powers of a President to Mr. 
Roosevelt, in view of the proofs that he has given of a bellicose, 
reckless and meddlesome spirit, by the despatch of warships to 
Beirut, Morocco and Smyrna, on insufficient information or 
with impossible demands ; and in view of his startling intimation 
to Latin-American republics that, unless they not only make 
reparation for public wrongs, but pay promptly to foreign 
creditors all debts arising out of contracts, they may look for 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


coercive intervention on the part of the United States? Do 
our citizens really mean to authorise their Chief Magistrate to 
act as judge, jury and sheriff in the case of every European claim 
put forward against delinquent or bankrupt commonwealths of 
the New World? 





MY VISIT TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

By “CAMPBELL OF THE City TEMPLE, EpITorR.” 

In the October number of the Young Man the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell describes a visit which he paid 
to President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay last summer. 
Mr. Campbell was invited by the President, and he 
drove over with an old Oxford friend, Dr. G. W. 
Carter. Mr. Campbell says :— 


We had a drive of some miles from Dr. Carter’s house to 
Oyster Bay, during which the wind endeavoured, and almost 
with success, to tear the hood from our conveyance, while the 
rain came down in sheets, But when we reached Oyster Bay 
we found the President was out cutting down trees! Here 
everything was simplicity itself, even to ruggedness, The 
house was the ordinary type of American country or seaside 
villa, with an abundance of wood and tiles aboutit. The only 
thing which warned us that we were not in the grounds of an 
ordinary citizen was the presence of one or two police officers, 
who, cloaked and armed, stood at intervals by the side of the 
long avenue as we drove up. These individuals had to be 
satisfied that we were not assassins, so the carriage had to be 
stopped and inquiry made as to whether ‘‘ Dr.” Campbell was 
inside. Being assured on this point, they allowed us to pass on. 

The door was opened not by a footman, but by a servant girl, 
who ushered us through a hall, lined with trophies of the chase, 
into an apartment similarly decorated. Presently we saw the 
President coming home across the woodland unattended, and 
with an axe across his shoulder. In he came without waiting to 
change his dripping garments, and gave us a hearty and most uncon- 
ventional greeting. It was all so different from what one trained 
in English ways had expected that I almost laughed. The man 
before us was a big-boned human without ornamental trappings of 
any kind, full of good nature, energy, and glee. There was 
something quite boyish about him as he flung himself back in a 
rocking-chair and smiled the expansive smile so well known to 
American caricaturists, He was on good terms with us at once, 
and began pouring out questions and comments with considerable 
rapidity. We discussed Lord Kelvin, Nansen, the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Esoteric Buddhism, British Fiscal .Reform, 
German West Africa, the uniqueness of the Zimes newspaper, 
and carrier pigeons. How we got to carrier pigeons I forget. 

What surprised me most was his frankness on subjects which 
I. should have thought required rather delicate handling, but 
his treatment of which made clear that the new diplomacy 
reigns in America. After speaking of Mr. Chamberlain, whom 
he had met, he added: ‘‘ Your statesmen are not treating us 
very well just now over the Alaskan Boundary question, but I 
have made up my mind not to budge an inch from our present 
position, whatever comes of it. The Canadians are making a 
claim they would never dream of putting forward were it not for 
their reliance on British Imperial power. Both sides know this 
perfectly well.” H_-: continued in this strain for a few minutes, 
and then said with a shrug, ‘‘ But things will come all right.” 
~ I disclaimed any accurate knowledge of the merits of the 
question, but observed, ‘‘ There can be no serious discussion of 
a possible quarrel between Great Britain and America ; the ties 
are too close, and the good understanding too complete.” 

‘* Quite so,” he replied; ‘* but I suppose you have met people 
over here who regard England as the hereditary enemy ?” 

I had met these people, and even now I am convinced that 
although every year more friendly feelings are being entertained 
towards us in the United States, the Americans on the whole 
are not so friendly to us as we are to them. In fact, the 
President’s next remark confirms this view. I told him that the 
British attitude during the Spanish-American War was not 
merely official, but represented the sentiment of the whole 
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nation. ‘*Had the European powers intervened on the one 
side,” I said, ‘*the British electorate would have forced the 
Government to intervene on the other.” 

**Do you think so?” he responded slowly. ‘* Well, Mr. 
Campbell, I have always doubted that a little.” 

If the President of the United States doubted the solidarity of 
British good-will in such a crisis, what of America as a whole? 

Later we touched on the subject of Puritanism and _ its 
influence upon American history as well as British. 1 quoted a 
remark made to me by Dr, Lyman Abbott a few days before to 
the effect that the character of the American people after the 
War of Independence received its impress from two distinctive 
influences—English Puritanism and the French Essayists of the 
eighteenth century. ‘‘ These,” said Dr. Abbott, ‘‘ were never 
quite compatible with each other, but one is now succeeding in 
absorbing the other. Little as it may seem to be so, it is Puri- 
tanism which is gaining the upper hand.” 

The President agreed, and continued: ‘‘ Yes, there is an 
England which has never been hostile to the United States ; it 
is the England which made New England—the England of the 
Puritans. I myself,” he added, ‘‘ come of a stock closely allied 
to this. On my mother’s side I am descended from a family 
which, I believe, has Covenanting traditions.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man of wide culture, and has a fine literary 
sense, His acquaintance with English contemporary literature 
appears to be as great as with his own. Where he finds time to 
acquire his first-hand knowledge of his authors it is difficult to 
understand, 





THE MODERN BATTLE. 

To Scribner's Magazine Mr. Millard, the well-known 
American war correspondent, contributes an article 
on the war in the Far East, in which occurs the 
following passages giving a vivid word-picture of the 
modern battle :— 

The scene during this frightful cannonade was typical of 
modern war. Looking toward the Japanese lines nothing was 
visible except the brownish-green slopes of the hills, ribbed by 
the darker shading of the gorges. Here and there, on the lower 
slopes or in the little valleys, nestled a Chinese village, its 
yellow mud walls and thatched roofs bas-relieved by contrast. 
Occasional stretches of the stream, where its course fell into line 
with the eye, were marked by a silvery sheen. Nowhere 
within the hill-bound perimeter of vision the slightest sign of 
the enemy. The deafening roar of two hundred guns, jumbled 
by quick-firing mechanism into a sound like that caused by a 
boy scraping a stout stick rapidly along a picket fence, smote the 
ear. But more real, more palpable than the noise was the vibration 
of the atmosphere, which quivered under the concussion like a 
tuning-fork, causing a keen, yet seemingly far-away, tingling of the 
ear-drums, The roar was punctuated by the nearer, more acute, 
bursting of the shells, and the raucous whine of shrapnel after 
it blows its head off gave out a distinct note of its own. Shells 
were bursting high up in the air, leaving a pale-blue ring of 
smoke, as if some destructive spirit had puffed upon an invisible 
cigar ; others, nearer the earth, extended penetrating fumes 
together with their clusters of shot ; still others, of the impact 
variety, ricochetted over the ground, throwing up by their 
explosion a cloud of stones and dust. But still no enemy. 
Shells are bursting by thousands, hundreds of men are being 
killed by them, but whence do they come? Ape 

In this battle the Japanese used entirely the indirect method 
of firing, made possible by the loag range and consequently 
high-aiming elevations of modern field guns. For the informa- 
tion of the unsophisticated I will explain that indirect firing 
consists in placing guns behind an elevation of the ground, and 
by raising their muzzles at an angle mathematically caleulated, 
firing at an object a long distance away. Thus while the pro- 
jectile, which takes a curved flight, reaches the object at which 
it is aimed, a line of vision, which is direct, cannot reach the 
gun from the object fired at. So the Russians at Wa-feng-goa 
were for hours under a terrific artillery fire, yet not once did 
they catch sight of a Japanese gun, 
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FIRST FRUITS OF DEMOCRACY. 


THe Fortnightly Review contains a_ thoughtful 
article, by Mr. A. J. Spender, on ‘the fruits of 
Democracy as compared with the forecasts of English 
Liberals prior to the democratisation of English 
politics by the Franchise Act of 1884. 


NO WORKING-CLASS POLITICS, 


Summing up the anti-democratic arguments as 
follows :— 

(1.) The working-class will vote together as a class in working- 
class interests, ‘ 

(2.) The upper and middle-classes will, therefore, be disfran- 
chised for all practical purposes. 

(3.) Educated and intelligent opinion will, therefore, be 
swamped and the country given over to rash, heedless, and 
unjust legislation, in which property and law and order will 
suffer, and Parliament be vulgarised. 


he points out that the working-classes have never 
voted as a mass, and are to-day farther off doing so 
than ever, The enfranchised working-man shows a 
strong preference for propertied representatives :— 

After thirty-five years of household franchise, we seem to be 
farther than ever from the massed vote of the masses. Direct 
representatives of labour are still but a handful, and the diffi- 
culty of increasing their number is, in the main, a difficulty of 
inducing the working-class to accept them and support them. 
The idea widely entertained by men of both parties in 1868 
and 1885, that the new extension of the franchise would give 
the Liberal party a solid and compact body of democratic sup- 
porters, has equally proved a delusion, \ 

In short, the great voting public of to-day, like the 
little voting public of before the extension of the 
franchise, is divided vertically, not horizontally, and it 
is only in the British Colonies that Labour parties 
and Socialistic legislation exist :— 

The differences of temperament which make one man Con- 
servative and another Liberal, the indifferences, the preoccupa- 
tion with bread-getting and saving, the amusements, the social 
distinctions, the deference paid to power and wealth, are sub- 
stantially the same among the working-class as among other 
classes, though their outward manifestation is different. The 
social distinctions of the East End are even more intricate and 
complicated than those of the West End, and have the same 
reactions upon average opinion. 

DEMOCRACY AND REACTION, 


The democratisation of politics has, if anything, 
given a fillip to Toryism and reaction. The Con- 
servatives owe their grip on the working man’s vote 
to the fact that they first realised the new conditions, 
and made politics popular by means of such organisa- 
tions as the Primrose League, and by appealing to the 
militant and anti-foreign sentiment which has resulted 
in the popular apotheosis of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Chamberlain is, above all others, the representative of 
the new order of ideas in politics. He first appealed 
to‘ popular instincts, which have nothing to do with 
party differences :— 

No one so wellias he understands the ‘‘ grand high pressure of 
bustle and excitement,” on which the popularity of politics 


depends ; no one in our time has had such an immense instinct 
for publicity. 


PROTECTION A TRAP FOR DEMOCRACY. 
The revival of Protectionism is well in a line with 
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_ the new tendencies, and is a stroke of democratic 


policy in the dangerous sense of the term :— 

It is highly combative and anti-foreign, it promises immediate 
material gains to large classes, it claims both to create employ- 
ment and to mitigate competition. On the other hand, the 
answer.to these direct appeals to the pocket can only be conveyed 
in an argument which, complete though it be, is necessarily 
elaborate and difficult, and which makes large demands on the 
reasoning faculties of the average elector. ‘ 

However, the new democracy, if it is not so rush- 
ahead as the old prophets predicted, is not so 
reactionary as Mr. Chamberlain believes ; and Mr. 
Spender sees every indication that it will not fall into 
the snare. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


THE Pope’s Encyclical Note on Church Music has 
called forth a number of articles on musical reform 
in the Catholic Church, both in the English and in 
the foreign reviews. Among those in the foreign 
reviews mention may be made of Mgr. Justin Févre’s 
article on the “ Restoration of Church Music,” which 
appears in the Revue du Monde Catholique of Septem- 
ber rst and 15th. The writer defines music as a sort 
of inarticulate language to express ideas or sentiments 
which a more articulate language cannot translate. It 
is therefore the language of the mysterious things of 
the soul, expressing its deepest and sublimest impres- 
sions, and its great theme is God. This brings the 
writer to a consideration of Plain-Song, the traditional 
form of Church music, the inspired masterpiece of the 
Catholic Church. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes of September rst, 
Camille Bellaigue deals with the subject of Church 
music at the theatre. In many operas there are 
church scenes, and some operas are altogether 
religious, 


_ 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


THE current number of Zechnics contains an article 
on Technical Education in Russia, by Mr. John 
Hulme. The writer points out that though the popu- 
lace is still illiterate, the scholastic attainments of the 
middle classes are excellent, and the problem of 
technical education has been satisfactorily solved. 
Hitherto, unfortunately, Russia’s efforts have been 
followed by comparatively poor results. Too much 
energy has been concentrated on the cultivation of 
the head, and in consequence the education of the 
hand has been neglected. Mr. Hulme says :— 

A friend of mine, a well-known employer of labour both in 
England and Russm, whilst recently conversing on this topic 
with me, remarked: ‘‘The Russian would, long ere this, have 
proved himself a formidable competitor with the foreigner had 
his practical attainments been on a level with his theory ; but 
although he could, on paper, easily build you a bridge, dock, 
railway, or steel works, and mathematically demonstrate how a 
thing should be done, and what ought to happen when it was 
done ; yet, unfortunately, he could not do it himself, and would 
often spend hours among his treatises seeking the solution of a 
working difficulty, which the file and screw-key expert would 
instinctively grasp at and instantly remove,” 
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SHOULD THE CATHOLIC AND THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES BE REUNITED ? 


A REMARKABLE INQUIRY. 


In Za Revue of August 15th, and September rst 
and rsth, there is a remarkable symposium on the 
desirability of a reunion of the Catholic and the 
Protestant Churches. 

The editor of the symposium, in introducing the 
subject, comments on the constantly increasing in- 
difference to religious matters which prevails at the 
present day. He thinks no question of to-day is 
more pressing than that of discovering where the 
Churches stand, and whither they are tending. He 
asks: What is, so to speak, the balance in favour 
of Christianity after nineteen centuries? what is the 
task before it? and what are the hopes it may still 
cherish ? 

The Protestant Church, he continues, has some- 
times been called a daughter, rebellious and emanci- 
pated, of the old universal Catholic Church ; but 
Catholicism and Protestantism must be regarded as 
two distinct Christian Churches, or, 2t least, as two 
sister Churches, two daughters of the same Heavenly 
Father. 

The following questions were addressed by Za 
Revue to eminent representatives of Catholic and of 
Protestant thought :— 

(1) How long have tendencies to the reunion of 
Catholics and Protestants manifested themselves in 
either Church ? 

(2) Is the reunion of the Catholic and the Protest- 
ant Churches possible and desirable? and on what 
basis could reunion be realised ? 


THE CATHOLIC VIEW. 


The replies received are many, and worthy of the 
great and important subject. The Catholic opinions 
are given in the number of August 15th, those replying 
affirmatively desiring, very naturally, fusion with the 
Catholic Church. The first authority quoted is 
Vicomnte R, d’Adhémar, of the Faculty of Science at 
the Catholic University of Lille, a scientist who seeks 
to reconcile his faith in Science with his faith in the 
Church. For him Science only touches the external 
side of things; it has not, nor can it replace, the 
intuition of invisible things. He insists that Pro- 
testantism exists as a Church only to oppose 
Catholicism. Without a Catholic Church there could 
be nothing to protest against. 

Science and Philosophy complement each other as 


* a point of view from which to regard life ; and there 


is the common sense point of view. But Science does 
not satisfy itself or us. The cradle and the grave, 
and the ebb and flow of human beings on earth are 
enigmas, absolute mysteries for the learned and the 
illiterate, and the Church as a living organism seeks 
to bridge over the abyss we cannot fathom. Pro- 
testants do not constitute a Church in the positive 
sense, for they have neither doctrinal nor dis- 


ciplinary authority. The Catholic Church asks 
us to accept her authority, but not as a spiritual 
Czesarism to which we are forced to submit. In the 
Church, the Catholic should never be either a slave 
or a subject. The Catholic believes in the Catholic 
Church because she enables him to perfect himself 
morally, and leaves him free to choose what cos- 
mogony, what scientific theory he prefers. The 
dogma of the Protestants is the Bible, and nothing 
more. 

As regards the desirgbility of the fusign ,of the 
different confessions thére can .d¢ as, questicn, only 
the fusion must be with’ the more co-ordinate, thé 
more alive of the Charches, namely, ‘the “Catholic 
Church. hig ao aer kh eee 

The next Catholic authority to express an opinion 
on the question is Abbé J. Bricout, editor of the 
Revue du Clergé Frangais. We says Catholicism is, 
and ought to remain, a religion of authority, Pro- 
testantism bécomes more and more a religion of free 
belief, therefore a reunion of the two Churches seems 
scarcely possible. Td reunite, one or other would 
have to consent to sacrifice its leading principle. One 
thing only is desirable, namely—that Catholics and 
Protestants should not regard each other as enemies, 
but as separatist brothers ; they should help each other 
mutually, and unite to fight irreligion, their common 
enemy. 

Ferdinand Brunetitre, the editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, believes reunion not impossible if an 
understanding can be arrived at with reference to 
one or two articles of faith, such as the Eucharist 
and Papal Ionfallibility, which he thinks does 
not in any way clash with true spiritual liberty. But 
there are other more serious obstacles. Every Pro- 
testant considers his religion a personal acquisition, a 
conquest of his intellect, and the fruit of his medita- 
tion ; but perhaps the greatest obstacle of all is the 
tendency of the great Churches to nationalise and 
make of Christianity a domain, with frontiers to 
coincide as exactly as possible with political or 
geographical delimitation. A National Church can 
only be a confusion of tempceral and spiritual power. 
The increasing development of Christian Democracy 
or Social Christianity, however, ail tends to prepare 
for and facilitate reunion. 

The director of the Quinzaine, G. Fonsegrive, 
follows M. Brunetitre. He says in effect, Protest- 
antism individualises religion, whereas Catholicism 
socialises it. But without making any conces- 
sions to each other, the more each Church lives 
up to the vital principle which animates it, the 
greater will be the tendency of the two religions 
to come together on one common ground—namely, 
that of religion. 

Abbé Gayraud and others continue the discussion. 
The Abbé says the basis of reunion can only be the 
Catholic faith, The father of the prodigal son can 
make innumerable concessions, but must remain the 


father, 
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THE PROTESTANT VIEW. 

The Catholic view of the question, which was 
presented first, is so interesting that little space is 
left to refer to the Protestant side, which is stated in 
La Revue of September 1st and 15th. The opinions 
of a few of them must, however, be stated as briefly 
as possible. 

Pasteur Babut, of Nimes, is alive to the danger of 
irreligion, and consequently dreams of a common 
action against it—a great Christian confederation 
against.Freethought. Sitrce the seventeenth century 
the:twa Churches have faliowed- two different roads, 
and have got further and further apart. The Catholic 
Church‘ kas ‘adopted ‘rew: dogmas, such as those of 
thé Tmmdculate oriception’ and the personal infalli- 
bility of ‘the Pope; while the Protestant Churches 
have assumed a character less and less dogmatic, 
getting more and more concerned with the spirit than 
the letter, and with faith itself rather than its formula. 

Professor G. Bonet-Maury thinks that in the seven- 
teenth century a reunion of the two confessions was 
practicable, but on the basis of their respective dog- 
mas it is scarcely possible to-day. But some rapproche- 
ment, a loyal entente in certain fields of religious 
activity, is possible; for instance, moral action in all 
home missions, Bible-reading, foreign missions. And 
after working together for a few generations in these 
three fields, the two confessions may have become 
better acquainted and more sympathetic with each 
other, and so might then disarm and make a truce of 
God, and establish a rapprochement on the common 
basis of Christian life, evangelical truth, and Divine 
love. 

Pasteur T. Fallot desires with all his heart that the 
two Churches should work in common at the common 
task. Union of the two faiths, he fears, is not feasible, 
for there is not merely doctrinal divergence, but soul- 
divergence, two modes of feeling and thinking which 
result in two modes of action in the adherents of the 
two Churches. The general conception of life and 
the rules of conduct is quite different in each, with 
the Protestant everything depending on individual 
initiative. 

The director of the Vie Nouvelle, Pasteur Lafon, 
says reunion will only be possible when the Catholic 
Church has reformed itself. Between Protestants and 
Catholics there may be rapprochement of man to man 
by tolerance, etc., but between the two Churches there 
is a great abyss. 

Professors Lobstein and Luzzi agree that nothing 
will tend to reunion so much as increased sincerity 
in either faith. Protestantism and Catholicism in 
becoming more Christian will both work towards 
unity on the eternal basis of the Christianity of Christ. 
The Catholic Church, says Professor Lobstein, pro- 
fesses absolute truth. The authority is the infallible 
Pope commanding obedience and submission, and in 
return the individual is relieved of all personal 
responsibility, and is assured constant support. ‘The 
Protestant method is radically different, the Bible 
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being the authority ; but as the Church has progressed 
the spirit has replaced the letter. 


THE INDEPENDENT VIEW. 


But the Protestant case does not end here. Other 
writers continue the discussion in Za Revue of 
September 15th, notably Pasteur Wilfred Monod, of 
Rouen ; Ernest Naville, Pasteur Frank Puaux, Pasteur 
J. E. Roberty, Edmond Stapfer, and Pasteur Charles 
Wagner ; and these are followed by a third group 
described as Independents. It is only possible to 
refer to one or two. 

Professor C. Godet thinks the gulf between Pro- 
testant and Catholic mode of thought was never so 
wide as it is to-day. It is simply a case of fire and 
water, incompatible elements. 

Pére Hyacinthe says the essence of the two 
Churches is different, and their principles contradic- 
tory, but he adds that among the Churches of similar 
nature, such as those which divide Eastern and 
Western Christianity, outside the Catholic Church, of 
course, union would be easy under the famous motto 
attributed to St. Augustine :—“In things essential, 
union; in things doubtful, liberty; in everything, 
charity.” Distinction of Churches is legitimate but 
not division. Union with the Catholic Church would 
only mean submission. 

THE EDITOR’S CONCLUSION. 

At the end of the lengthy symposium, Edouard de 
Morsier adds a few comments. At the outset he 
recognised that the two Churches would sound very 
different notes, and he feared the actual separation 
would only be confirmed. But, on both sides, the 
ardent and general desire for Christian union comes 
out as a fact of first importance. What, then, prevents 
the Christians of all confessions from uniting one day 
in the year in a day of prayer, and praying the 
universal prayer of all believers, “ Our Father Who art 
in Heaven” ? 

After nearly twenty centuries Christianity continues 
to play a supreme part, yet only one-third of the 
people on the globe are Christians. The heart of 
Christianity beats in Europe, but if she is attacked in 
the heart by incredulity and freethought, she must die. 
For the last five centuries Christianity has suffered 
from schism and reform. Not only are Christians 
disputing among themselves, but the Church is 
attacked from outside. Yet alongside of this schism 
a strong aspiration towards unity is growing among 
more intelligent Christians. Perhaps the day is not 
far off when a union of Churches in the universal 
Christian Church will be an accomplished fact ; if not, 
the day of the Churches and of Christianity is past. 





A NEW Polish art magazine, Sztzka, is noticed in 
La Revue of September Ist. An early number contains a 
notice, by K. Broniewski, of the important collection of 
drawings and ‘water-colours bequeathed by M. Jean de 
Bloch to the Society for the Encouragement of Art at 
Warsaw. The collection includes remarkable works of 
old Italian and Dutch masters, 
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MRS. KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN AND HER BOOKS, 
HER SECRETS OF SUCCESS. 


THE Girl's Realm for October contains an interview 
with Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, from which the 
following passages are here quoted :— 


Contrary to the experience of most writers, Mrs. Wiggin first 
looked on life and then wrote about it. With the exception of 
«* Half a Dozen Housekeepers,” written when she was seventeen, 
*‘ The Bird’s Christmas Carol,” and ‘‘ Patsy,” published twelve 
years afterwards, none of her books were worked at in her young 
days. But the experience of her young life made the after books 
what they are. 

Born in the Quaker City of Philadelphia, she spent her child- 
hood in New England, where she acquired the background of 
New England life which invades so many of her stories. The 
death of her father, when she was sixteen, brought an immediate 
necessity for professional employment to this young girl, Forti- 
fied by such necessity, she sent a story on which she had been 
pleasantly employed to the St. Nicholas Magazine. For this— 
‘Half a Dozen Housekeepers”—at the age of seventeen, she 
ceceived joyfully £30. 

With the unconcern of the young for what even then must 
have appeared a paying talent, Mrs. Wiggin, in her early youth 
and after that first encouraging start in writing, gave up the 
making of books and went in solely for teaching. She herself, 
most modest of all people, confesses her power in that direction, 
“‘T always have felt that I had that one gift—the gift of teach- 
ing. Ican teach anybody anything or everything, whether I 
know it well or not.” 


The teaching continued for twelve years, then came 
marriage and widowhood. The recurring necessity of 
having to earn her living induced her to send “ The 
Bird’s Christmas Carol,” a privately printed volume, 
to a publisher. The success of the book was so great 
that Mrs. Wiggin was encouraged to write others. Of 
her methods of work Mrs. Wiggin says :— 


There is not much to encourage a hard-working literary 
aspirant inmy methods, I have never followed up a success unless 
I felt inclined to. I have never written a book to order. Since 
“* Rebecca” was published, 140,000 copies have been sold in 
America, 40,000 in England, and I have been offered ruinous 
prices for a sequel. Public and publishers are still clamouring. 
One old lady of eighty wrote to say, ‘‘I’m old and must know 
what becomes of Rebecca before I die.” I suppose, from a 
business point of view, I should have secluled myself from 
October to March and ground out a sequel to ** Rebecca.” 

But I cannot do the things of which other people think. 
{ cannot follow out an idea unless I am first in love with it 
myself. There is danger in the running stream of small things. 
Tell it to all young women who have any literary gift. They 
are killing the goose that lays the golden egg, while they do 
not conserve their talents. 

I am not over modest, but the writer of small gift must 
conserve her gift, and only write when she has something to 
say. Whatever success has come to me has come through two 
things :— 


Never to have written anything unless I was in love 


. with it, 


Being in love with it, to spend as much labour and pains 
as though it were the most hated task in the world. 


It is something, I think, to have a theory at forty-two which 
keeps one’s work fresh. 

People think that my work, so light and cheerful, can be run 
off like the writing of a letter! But Carlyle writing the French 
kevolution could not be more severe on himself- than I am at 
all times. I write and re-write like aslave. I read aloud to 
myself till my sentences please. my ear correspondingly as they 
become agreeable to the eye. Being light, I cannot bear my 
work unless it is as good as possible. 
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MISS EVA BOOTH. 


Tue Young Woman for October contains a very 
appreciative character sketch of General Booth’s fourth 
daughter, Miss Eva Booth, who has been for some 
years at the head of the Salvation Army work in Canada. 
She became an o‘licer in the Army when a girl of 
seventeen, and set to work in the slums. She told 
the writer that she has sold many a bunch of flowers 
in the streets of London. She used to dress like a 
flower girl, and spent the day with them selling flowers 
in the streets to passers-by, in order to learn their 
difficulties and to see whether she could help them ; 
and she has many a time taken a hand at matchbox 
making at 2id. a gross. 

For the last few years she has been directing with 
great success Salvation Army work in the Dominion. 
She has traversed it from end to end, and found her 
way at one time to Klondyke, where she sang 
“ Home, Sweet Home” to the miners in the streets of 
Dawson City. The Salvation Army sent the first 
missionaries to Klondyke. ‘The advance party con- 
sisted of six capable men and two nurses. They had 
a rough time on the trail on the way out, but they had 
an abundant great reward. Rough miners stopped 
swearing when a Salvation Army lass was within 
hearing, and the girls go into the worst saloons 
without a rough word ever being spoken to them. 

Miss Booth paid special attention to prison work 
and detective work. Detective work is the organisa- 
tion which they have created for finding missing 
relatives and restoring them to their parents and 
friends. They apparently have the free run of the 
prisons, and act as a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society. Eva Booth is enthusiastic concerning the 
chances of the woman emigrant in Canada. She says 
there is a splendid chance for girls who will work. 
Children in Canada are not allowed to call the maids 
“servant,” and are punished if they treat them in the 
superior way in which the children of English house- 
holds often treat the servants. Miss Booth concludes 
her interview with a parting word to the English 
girls: “ Be good and do good.” 

In a brief but vivid character sketch of General 
Booth in the Judependent Keview for October Miss 
Betham-Edwards says :— 

Wherever the English tongue is spoken, in the farthermost 
corners of the globe, the Salvation barracks are now to be found, 
rallying-point of the Anglo-Saxon race, haven of rest to the 
exile and the wanderer, connecting-link between the motherland 
and her scattered children, No other country has anything like 
it ; no former civilisation .can show its counterpart. By the side 
of this astounding organisation all other schemes and systems 
having similar aims sink into comparative insignificance. 





THE SAILORS’ FRIEND.—In the Sunday Strand for 
October there is a character sketch of Miss Agnes 
Weston,:the Sailors’ Friend, whose great work in the 
Navy began by a soldier, on his way out to India, show- 
ing a‘letter of hers to a seaman, “ | would: give anything 
to receive a letter like that,” said Jack, and Miss Weston 
took the hint. Of her monthly letters 677,230 were issued 
last year, an average of 56,000 per month. 
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DR. CLIFFORD. 
A Srupy IN PERSONALITY. 


A wew series of Character Sketches, entitled 
** Studies in Personality,” has been begun in the Pai 
Mall Magazine for October, Dr. Clifford and Mr. 
Herbert Vivian inaugurating the series. 

Dr. Clifford discourses on many subjects—for the 
article is in part an interview—notably, the Salvation 
Army, Passive Resistance, Protection, etc. He thinks 
the Education Act the” paramount issue before the 
country, coming before the Licensing Bill, or Chinese 
Labour or Protection. Dr. Clifford’s personality is 
thus described :— 

A short, slender man stood before me, clad in grey. He 
was thin, the first impression was one of physical weakness. 
But he seemed all on wires, the strength of his will was felt 
to dominate and electrify an attenuated frame. Despite the 
prejudices which had so recently been aroused, I knew that I was 
in the presence of a great man ; I realised in a flash that here 
was a born leader, the apostle of a creed, which might be mis- 
taken, but must still be counted with because his was the 
leadership thereof. Here also was something in his atmosphere 
(and how different are the atmospheres of the great and the 
small, the selfish and the unselfish, the fanatics and the 
opportunists !), something in his environment, in his aura, 
call it what you will, which imposed not merely respect and 
attention, but a sense of mysterious sympathy. Here, I under- 
stood by intuition, was the type of the father-confessor, the 
man to turn to in trouble, the gentle, indulgent friend who 
would be a very present comfort in the hour of need. He led 




















Dr. Clifford, 
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Dr. Clifford and his Wife. 








me to his dining-room, the austerity of whose furniture 
contrasted emphatically with the benevolence of his expression. 
Everything was sombre, uneasy, straitlaced, like the ghost of an 
old Roundhead household, all save one brilliant picture of a 
green and sunny garden, which seemed strangely far away from 
the encircling gloom of Bayswater. 

Dr. Clifford, like Napoleon Bonaparte, possesses the faculty 
for snatching sleep at every interval, whenever a moment of 
rest may help to strengthen him for the herculean tasks which 
he for ever undertakes. This is, no doubt, one of the secrets 
of his persistent vitality and his power of recruiting himself 
immediately after a vehement effort, He has been known to 
curl himself up in his vestry during the intervals of services and 
return after a few minutes transfigured, like a giant refreshed, 





A CHARMING topographical article appears in Wester- 
mann for September. It deals with Rouen and is writtem 
by Walther Gensel. “ Which is the largest city in your 
land?” once asked Emperor Charles of Francis I. 
“Rouen,” answered the King. “And Paris?” con- 
tinnued the Emperor. “Paris is not a city but 
a whole province,” was the reply. A world-city is a 
congeries of cities. A city is an organic unit, and each 
individual is bound up with its life and its activities ; it 
is this, perhaps, which makes medizval cities so attractive. 
We are conscious of the pride of citizenship, 
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THE ROMANCE OF A GIPSY POETESS. 
Gina RanjJICIC, the gipsy poetess, is the subject of a 
sketch in the Scandinavian magazine, Varia (No. 8), 
by Sigurd P. Sigurdh. This woman, in her youth as 
remarkable for beauty as for intellectual attainments, 
was discovered in 1890 by Dr. Heinrich von Wlislocki, 
the well-known authority on gipsy life and customs, 
who had heard of her from a Servian consular 
employé. ‘These two together visited her, and found 
her, at that period of her life, a wrinked old woman 
from whose face every trace of beauty had long since 
vanished. 

Had she been born under other circumstances, and 
had not her beauty been her curse, the world, we are 
told, would now have been mourning one of the 
sweetest poetesses of all time. For this gipsy woman 
was the author of some 250 poems—passionate, stirring, 
and melodious. All, however, are set ina minor key, 
for the Muse, it seems, deserted her wholly in those 
moments when her heart might have sung of joy and 
gladness. Her life had been full of adventure. How 
old she was she did not herself know, At the age of 
twelve, or thereabouts, she had strayed away from 
some nomadic tribe in Servia, persecuted by the 
soldiers for its thefts. Reaching Belgrade, she was 
befriended and adopted by a wealthy Armenian 
merchant, who took her with him to Constantinople. 
Through him she obtained some education, a German 
tutor being kept three years on her account. Later 
on, the merchant’s younger brother, Gabriel Dalenes, 
aman much her senior, married her, and for some 
years she lived with him in luxury, meanwhile pouring 
out the unsatisfied longings of her love-sick heart in 
passionate Armenian, Turkish, and Romany poems. 

One day she met her fate in a young Albanian, 
named Gregor Korachon, who induced her to elope 
with him, afterwards telling her that her husband had 
been found murdered, and that she was suspected of 
the crime. Dalenes had indeed been murdered, and 
by an Armenian, as to whose identity Gina rigidly 
kept si.ence. From this time onwards the life of the 
beautiful gipsy became a chequered one, in which were 
woven many amours. Her last lover, who appears to 
have been honestly and passionately fond of her, was 
a rich Jew, named Jakob Hornstein. He was a 
cultured man, devoted to science, art and literature, 
and possessed a splendid library. At his request, 
Gina translated into Romany the German poet, 
Platen’s, “ Lass tief in dir mich lesen,” and this manu- 
script she treasured until death in memory of her 
generous and devoted lover. Probably her six years’ 
Sojourn with Hornstein was the happiest period of 
her life. 

Notwithstanding that she lost all her beauty during 
a fever which resulted from an attempt to drown 
herself after a quarrel with him over some suspicion 
of infidelity with a gipsy protégé, Hornstein remained 
faithful to her until his death. He bequeathed to her 
10,000 Austrian ducats. Accused of having poisoned 
him to obtain this legacy, she was imprisoned for 
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three months, but at the end of that time was declared 
not guilty. After giving her relatives 1,000 ducats, 
Gina went to Paris, where she squandered her whole 
fortune in the company of a man named Lengyel, 
afterwards living on credit till arrested for debt 
and sent back to Servia. The consular empéoyé, 
already mentioned, who had for some time interested 
himself in her history, came to her assistance, and 
after her death purchased from her relatives those 
manuscripts which have now such value in g¢ipsy 
literature, 


NEGRO LYNCHINGS AND OSTRACISM. 

CoLoNEL RoserT BINGHAM, writing as a Southerner, 
contributes to the Worth American Review a strong 
reply of the fz guogue type to the attacks made on 
the South, for barbarity towards the blacks, in an 
earlier number of the Review. 

Colonel Bingham declares that the North is as bad, 
or worse. The North exterminated the Indians as 
mercilessly as the South persecutes negroes. More- 
over, lynching outrages occur constantly in the 
Northern States; and in proportion te the black 
population they are even more common, 

Grand juries in the North, with public sentiment ostensibly 
overwhelming in their favour, very rarely, if ever, find true bills 
against such murderers. The same is true of those who slew so 
many of the Chinese on the Pacific Coast and drove the 
remainder from the country. 

The other thing which our Northern fellow-citizens would do 
well to realise in connection with lynching, is the fact that, 
when we anticipate the law and put a negro to death for the 
new negro crime, the violence, which should never have 
occurred, stops with the criminal. Innocent negroes are 
never molested. But in the North the violence only begins 
with the mobbing of the criminal, and it continues by 
slaying innocent and inoffensive negroes, by destroying their 
property, and by driving them from their homes and their counties. 

This violence of race prejudice was exhibited in the anti- 
negro riots in New York City recently, in the anti-negro riots 
in Wilmington, Delaware, and in Acron and Urbana, Ohio, 
President McKinley’s own State, in Evansville, Indiana, Presi- 
dent Harrison’s own State, in Illinois, President Lincoln’s own 
State, and in many other Northern States. If the better 
element in these communities were as anxious to suppress 
lynching and punish lynchers at home as they are to suppress 
lynching and. punish lynchers in the South, some of their own 
Jaw-breakers would have been brought to justice. 

NEGROES BANNED AS LABOURERS. 

Not only is this so, but the North puts the negro 
under a social and economic ostracism from which he 
is free in the South. Negroes are not allowed to work 
with whites in the North, whereas, according to 
Colonel Bingham, Southern white labourers work in 
perfect harmony with their black brethren. In short, 
the South discriminate against the negro through 
‘race instinct,” which is minimised in the North on 
account of the few negroes there, but the economic 
prejudice against the negro in the North is “ race pre- 
judice,” and it strikes not only at his means of living, 
but at his life itself. 

Finally, Colonel Bingham points out with pride that 
the movement towards negro emancipation actually 
began in a Southern State, 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH THE TRAMP. 

Unper the title of “Society and the Tramp,” the 
October Fortnightly publishes a very interesting and 
suggestive article from the pen of Mr. W. H. Dawson. 

England, says Mr. Dawson, is the only country 
where the tramp is deliberately fostered and 
encouraged, and the time has now come when in 
her own interest she must legislate him out of ex- 
istence. ‘The shelter given to tramps in workhouses, 
among honest but unfortunate workers, is merely a 
facility for following their irregular calling. The 
tramp is essentially a man who does not like work, 
and the way to legislate him out of existence is to 
make him work. 4 

THE NEED FOR LABOUR COLONIES. 

Vagrancy, says Mr. Dawson, must be made in 
practice illegal as it in theory actually is. According 
to the present law “rogues and vagabonds” may get 
as much as three months’ or, for second convictions, 
twelve months’ hard labour. But the Poor Law 
nullifies the penal law, and certifies tramps to be 
deserving citizens once they present themselves at the 
nearest workhouse. 

What is to be done? Mr. Dawson answers as 
follows :— 

The possibilities of the Labour Colony, conducted by Boards 
of Guardians, have impressed many of the Poor Law reformers 
who have begun to occupy themselves with the tramp. I know 
both the work and the workers of the Labour Colonies of the 
Continent well, having visited some of them, and while agreeing 
thai institutions of this kind—albeit with the addition of com- 
pulsory powers of detention, which the Continental Colonies do 
not possess—might do for first offenders, I am confident that a 
régime many degrees stricter and more methodical would be 
necessary before we could hope to make any impression upon 
the habitual vagabond. 

ABOLISH THE WORKHOUSE, 

For the genuine poor man, the workhouse as it 
exists should be refurmed. It should get rid of its 
ill-omened name. 

As, however, it would be no longer a workhouse, even to the 
extent of its casual wards, it would be expedient from every 
standpoint to discard for ever the hard name which it now bears, 
and to return to the earlier and less repulsive name of the Poor- 
house. 

Every “ Poorhouse” should have a night shelter 
offering free hospitality to honest workers looking for 
employment. We should follow Germany, and estab- 
lish everywhere a network of labour bureaux :— 

These offices exchange lists of work-givers and work-seekers 
every morning, and, thanks to this plan of interchange, sup- 
ported by an efficient system of Relief Stations (Herdergen), 
much is done to bring work and workers together, and so to 
diminish the need for the latter to spend their time in purposeless 
idleness, 

To distinguish between the genuine workseeker and the fraud 
would be no difficult task. 

Discharged working-men, before setting out on a 
search for new employment, should have the right to 
demand certificates from their late employers. In 
Germany :— 

A workless artisan or labourer, desirous of going in search of 
employment, can at once obtain a passport on proof given of his 
bona fides, and so equipped he is able to walk any necessary 


distance without cost to himself. An official of the local 
Herberge—and every town of importance possesses one at least 
—helps him to draw up his plan of route, which is so arranged 
that after five or six hours of moderate walking each day, he 
may land at the door of a hospitable shelter, where food, 
lodging, and due care for his spiritual welfare await him. 


The German system works admirably. Why, asks 
Mr. Dawson, should it not be adopted here? He 
pleads for an inquiry into the whole subject. 





‘*THE DRUNKEN HELOT OF EUROPE.” 
BeLcium’s New TItLe To Fame. 

Mons. HENRI ANET writes in the Sunday at Home 
on “ The Drink Question in Belgium,” and presents a 
terrible picture of national alcoholism. ‘The con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks is increasing much faster 
than the population. The writer quotes the figures 
recently given by the Governor of Hainaut :— 

Belgium, where public libraries are almost unknown, enjoys 
190,000 public-houses ; that means one public-house for thirty- 
six inhabitants, or one public-house for twelve men above 
seventeen years of age, the publican included! During the last 
fifty years the population has increased 50 per cent.; the 
number of the public-houses, 258 per cent. All these ‘‘ honest 
trade-esiablishments ” are prosperous. A Belgian drinks each 
year 55 gallons of beer, an Englishman ov/y 32} gallons, and a 
German 273. 

These are portentous figures, but M. Anet pro- 
ceeds :— 

The sum total of ‘the money snent on alcoholic drinks alto- 
gether : about £21,040,000 a year, or £57,600 a day, namely, 
43 4s. for each inhabitant each year, or £14 4s. for each 
family, 

For this expenditure the Belgian gets the following 
result :— 

Alcoholism gives him 80 per cent. of the suicides, 74 per 
cent. of the condemnations to imprisonment, 79 per cent. of 
the poor-houses boarders, 45 per cent. of the cases of insanity, 
43 per cent. of the accidents in mines and factories. While the 
salaries of all the Belgian female workers do not reach 
£20,000,000 annually, their fellow-citizens consume each year 
421,040,000 of alcoholic liquors. 

The writer quotes the prediction of the late De 
Laveleye : “ Europe will soon look upon us as the 
drunken Helot of Sparta.” After these facts, the 
English reader will be surprised to learn that the 
traveller does not see many drunkards stumbling in 
the streets :-— 

In Great Britain, a minority of citizens drink a fearful quantity 
of very strong liquors and beers; in Belgium, the great majority 
of the citizens, men and also women, consume, slowly but 
regularly, a larger quantity of somewhat weaker drinks, The 
ignorant workers, as will a; shop-people and clerks, spend long 
hours in the cabarets, or p.blic-houses ; this social disease, which 
destroys all family life, is so widely spread that a new word has 
been coined for it : ‘‘/¢ cabardtisme.” 

Temperance opinion, however, is advancing. M. 
Vandervelde, the leader of the Socialists, speaks 
strongly against alcoholism, and the Socialists have 
prohibited the sale of intoxicating drinks in all the 
meeting halls of the party. There are two Protestant 
Temperance Societies with a good many branches—the 
Blue Cross urging total abstinence, and the Blue Star 
allowing the moderate use of the light Belgian beers, 

having one or two per cent. alcohol. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOW WE TREAT OUR TRAMPS. 
A BLOT ON ouR CIVILISATION. 


FOLLOWING the heroic example of Mrs. Mary Higgs, 
Mr. R. C. K. Ensor has been on tramp in the North, 
and he contributes the story of his experiences to the 
Independent Review for October in a remarkably 
interesting paper entitled “ Tramping as a Tramp.” 
Here are the conclusions which he deduced from his 
sojourn in casual wards :— 

If, for instance, one puts it, that the State-supplied bed and 
board ought not to impair a workman’s physical efficiency and 
consequent chances of re-employment, road experience must 
reply that the present workhouses do thus impair it. If, 
again, the desirability of discriminating between casuals is 
urged, we must answer, that the casual-ward officials neither 
discriminate nor could; since the guardians, being local 
bodies, seem careless of a national problem like the tramp, 
and, while providing for their local inmates with a sense of 
responsibility, turn over the management of casuals to the 
lowest and cheapest hands, those of the paupers themselves. 
If education be suggested, whether by religious or literary 
methods, or by labour, we must recognise that in the casual 
wards no glimmer of either is to be found; nothing is taught 
but loafing, though that is taught thoroughly. Lastly, if it be 
thought sensible to make the wards sources of information about 
employment, to stock there the papers which report on the 
labour market, to help the casual in his great pre-occupation 
about finding a job when he gets out, we must answer, that 
this obvious service is not rendered at all, 





A 
THE STATE IN DR. BARNARDO’S ROLE, 

“Some American Methods of Preventing Hooli- 
ganism” is the title of an instructive paper in Good 
Words. Michigan initiated in 1871 a system of 
preventive work which it was anticipated would be 
enormously expensive, but which, the result showed, 
reduced the expenditure on dependent children 
by half. In fourteen States, with a population of 
more than five millions, there is hardly a neglected 
child for whom provision has not been made. While 
the population has increased 87 per cent. in Michigan, 
the number of dependent children has decreased 400 
per cent. in proportion to the population. In 1900 
there was but one dependent child in 12,500, In 
London the proportion is estimated to be one in 200. 
This is the method in which the States develop 
embryo Hooligans into valuable citizens :-— 

Every county in the States which have adopted laws similar to 
those in force in Michigan must have certain officials—usually 
called the overseers or the superintendents of the poor—whose 
duty it is to find, and bring before the Court of Probate, any 
child that is, or is supposed to be, neglected, ill-treated, destitute, 
vagrant, dependent on the public for support ; any with drunken 
or vicious parents, children in poorhouses, in fact any unhappy 

“ little mortal whose life, health, or morality is in danger for want 
of proper care. The statute is comprehensive enough. The 
judge tries the case, and if it appears necessary for the child’s 
good, orders it to be sent to the central or State public school. 
The very act of sending a child there makes it a ward of the 
State, and the parent or former guardian loses all control. 

In all these States the general plan is the same : a series of 
substantial detached cottages have been built with a separate 
hospital, schoolhouse, etc., all standing in spacious and pleasant 
grounds, and made as homelike as possible. 

Absorption into ordinary family life is the object aimed at, 
the school being merely a temporary receiving-house, whence, 
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after as short a stay as possible, the children are sent into homes 
chiefly with smal] farmers in the country. 

The results are stated as follows :— 

In Michigan some 5,000 in all have been received into the 
State school since it was opened. Of these ninety per cent. are 
doing well and only ten per cent. poorly. The percentage of 
failures decreases every year as experience grows: thus of the 
total children, from six months old to twenty-one years under 
visitation in 1900, only six per cent. were unsatisfactory. A 
goodly number (1,376) are now grown up and self-supporting, 
and it is noteworthy that of these forty-eight per cent. are 
employed in farm-work and twenty-nine per cent. in domestic 
work ; 145 of the girls were married and 456 adopted. Nearly 
all are merged into the general rural population and grow up 
without any taint of pauperism or of degradation, | 

The total cost of the State school is about £6,000 
a year. 


HOLIDAY COLONIES. 


In the Correspondant of September roth the most 
interesting article is that on Holiday Colonies, by 
Paul Delay. With the over-population of cities, and 
the consequent extinction of open spaces, there is not 
much fresh air for the children. ‘The families of the 
middle and upper classes are able to enjoy a holiday 
at the sea or in the country in the hot season, and 
return to their town homes refreshed and fortified for 
the winter and school work. For the children of the 
poor, however, there are no holidays at the sea or on 
the mourtains. Economists and philanthropists have 
joined hands to remedy the evil, and the holiday 
colonies are the result of the idea. 

The first holiday colonies were founded in Switzer- 
land and in America about 1876. Denmark followed 
in 1877, andevery summer the city of Copenhagen 
alone sends 14,000 children to the country for six 
weeks, England joined the movement in 1878, and 
Austria-Hungary in 1879. In 1881, Germany, France, 
Italy, Sweden, and Norway all followed. ‘The follow- 
ing comparative statistics are interesting, for they show 
the number of children for every 100,000 inhabitants 
which each country sent to holiday colonies in the 
year 1899 :— 
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In 1882 the first municipal holiday colonies were 
organised in France. ‘The City of Paris spends a 
considerable sum to enable the most deserving scholars, 
with a teacher, to make little tours in the country, and 
the results are stated to be most gratifying. The 
whole article is full’ of interest and practical 
suggestions. 





THE September number of the London Bookman is a 
special Coleridge number. It contains a biographical 
and critical notice by Mr. Thomas Seccombe, and an 
article on Coleridge and the Lake District by Canon 
Rawnsley. 
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GREAT PERSONAGES AND GARDENS. 


In the September number of the ew’ England 
Magazine there is an interesting article, by Ethel M. 
Colson, on the fascinating subject of gardens. Full 
and adequate treatment of it, justly says the writer, 
would mean a fresh writing of universal history, for 
all great men and women have loved and found solace 
in gardens and gardening. A mere list of the names 
would fill a large volume. A few passages from the 
article may be quoted :— 

In support of this world-wide passion for.gardens and garden- 
ing, were such support needed, it may be urged that life first 
began in a garden, that garden-making and garden enjoyments 
represent the natural modes and pleasures of existence, that to 
be a garden-lover, it not a proof of inborn and intrinsic great- 
ness, at least allies ‘the nature thus blessed with many high 
minds and spirits. Nearly all great people, in all ages, lave 
loved and admired and cultivated gardens, 

All the great Saviours and teachers of the world, from the 
garden-loving Christ to Buddha, Confucius and Mohammed, have 
expressed their interest in and affection for gardens, and have used 
garden similes and examples in propagating their tenets. The 
Bible is particularly rich in literature and allusions of this 
kind, 

Wordsworth was a great gardener, loving to visit both simple 
garden-nooks and elaborate ‘‘show places,” and had himself a 
beautiful garden at Rydal Mount, where he lived from 1817 to 
1850. Shelley’s garden at Lynmouth, North Devon, was a 
place of enchantment. Tennyson was rarely ‘‘loving and 
knowing” about gardens and their alluring flower occupants, 
regarding wild flowers with a peculiar and especial devotion. 
All the little, characteristic ‘‘ tricks and manners” of countless 
floral specimens were known to him. Not even the seldom 
recognised ‘‘ faint flush” of the laburnum blossom escaped his 
adoring attention ; he could name and place hundreds of plants 
and varieties, common ‘love-titles,” unusual or distinguishing 
features, botanical descriptions and all. He remembered and 
loved the gardens of the few people whom he admitted to his 
‘inner friendship” and visited as he did their faces, and a 
house without a garden would have seemed to him as impossible 
of civilised residence as a barn. 

That neither of the Brownings could have helped loving 
flowers and gardens no true admirer or student of their work 
could fail to recognise and divine without question, but let any 
uninclined to accept so wide and general a statement read the 
delicately lovely and poetic ‘‘Garden Fancies”, and be 
convinced. 

Keats and Chatterton, ‘‘Tom” Moore and Thomas Hood, 
Samuel Johnson, ‘‘ rare Ben Jonson,” Pepys and Boswell, how 
all alike they did love flowers ! 

Oliver Goldsmith was distinguished by so great a passion 
for flowers that he was at once the adoration and the despair of 
the gardeners at the famous country-houses he visited, 
‘*Goldsmith shall pull his flowers,” threatens Beauclerc, pro- 
mising all sorts of penalties for Lord Charlemont, another 
enthusiastic flower-lover, unless the latter returns at once and 
forthwith to England. 

Milton, Herrick, Herbert, Donne, Chaucer, Izaak Walton, 
Turner, Sir Philip Sidney, Lady Mary Montagu, Horace Wal- 
pole, Sir Thomas More, Lord Shaftesbury, Joubert, John Lyly, 
Sir Henry Capell, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lady Orford, Sir 
Walter Scott, and a host of other old-time men and women of 
note and genius, were all renowned for the garden-making or 
garden-loving in which each and all rejoiced. 





MICHAEL MACDONAGH, in October Good Words, 
laments the unpopularity of poetry. He asks what it is 
that makes banalities like “ Dolly Gray ” run through the 
length and breadth of the populace of this country, while 
the great classics of poetry are practically unknown? 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE ART OF BEAUTIFYING STREETS. 


A most desirable development of municipal life 
forms the subject of an interesting paper in the 
Twentieth Century Home, by Florence R. Travers, on 
“The Window Garden as a Home Beautifier.” 
The writer reports that a great number of European 
cities are carrying on the municipal art movement as 
an integral part of the government. One of them has 
a Government Commission of architects and artists 
who have power to exempt from taxation any build- 
ing that fulfils certain artistic requirements. A less 
questionable form of municipal encouragement is 
developed in the chief pleasure resort of the world :— 


The city of Paris, however, has given other municipalities an 
example of the best means of awakening the citizen to the results 
he can obtain through neatness and inexpensive decoration. 
Last May a contest was arranged, under the auspices of the local 
authorities, for the most attractively decorated windows above 
the street. Every house in the city was privileged to enter the 
competition. Anything artistic, and almost anything novel, 
attracts the interest of the Parisian. The papers and magazines 
were soon full of comment on the coming contest, of notices as 
to the conditions, and suggestions on how to attain the best 
results and win one of the cash prizes. Popular interest was soon 
thoroughly aroused, and the construction of window-boxes and 
the planting or purchase of shrubs and flowers and vines occu- 
pied part of the time alike of the proprietor of the large caféand 
the tenant of the small front room of a boarding-house. 


The writer mentions that in some towns local 
societies give away, or sell at cost, window-boxes, 
flowers and all :— 


The difficulty is in arousing enough interest to induce residents 
to take up such a matter from which there is naturally no direct 
financial return. There is great value in a good example, and 
in towns where three or four people have attractive window- 
gardens one summer, their number multiplies rapidly in succeed- 
ing seasons, 


The educational value of the window-garden is next 
referred to :— 


’ A window-garden is a useful adjunct to such a system of home 

education, Many educators think that our public schools run 
too much to purely academic instruction at the expense of 
manual training. It would probably be useful if some member 
of a local school board, who has been accustomed to offer prizes 
at commencements for orations, declamations and essays, would 
for a change give rewards for the most attractive window-garden 
raised under the sole care of one of the scholars, ‘The pupil 
would probably derive at least as much benefit from such a con- 
test, while the advantage of the prettily arranged window to the 
townspeople would certainly be greater. 





“THE Brehons and Their Laws” are the subject of a 
useful sketch in Good Words, by F. A. Sloss, LL.B. 
The Brehon laws are the laws made. by the Druids, 
transmitted orally from one generation to another in 
verse and rhyme, selected and adapted from the 
Christian standpoint by St. Patrick, and then reduced 
to writing. They continued as the law of Ireland until 
their repeal in 1604, These ancient laws recognised the 
rights of women, and embodied the principle of the 
modern Married Women’s Property Act. The legal 
doctrine of contributory negligence was also recognised. 
A queer provision allows a cat to be exempt from liability 
for eating food which it may find in a kitchen, provided 
the cat does not break through any fastening, 
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THE SONG OF BIRDS. 

In the October number of Aacmillan’s Magazine 
there is a charming article on the Song of Birds by 
Mr. Beach Thomas. ‘The study of birds’ songs, says 
the writer, has three stages in its evolution :— 

At the first stage the student desires, with the natural stimulus 
to articulate expression, to find actual words into which to 
construe the rhythm of the song. 

In the second stage of analytic interest in the sounds of spring, 
men try to draw from the songs the meaning of human emotions, 
sometimes very foolishly. 

Perhaps Mr. Meredith most distinctly of any poet points the 
third stage in the evolution of the happy listener. _It is best to 
listen and to love, to distinguish, because every song, every 
chirp almost, is, as it were, the consummation of the spirit of the 
place and the time. 

In conclusion, Mr. Thomas says :— 

Let no one deny Darwinism, but it does not yet explain 
everything. The use of the colours on a trout has been denied 
lately on the ground that fish have no eyes for colour, and we 
are not worshipping an idol of the forum in trying to track 
everything down to a single cause. 

If dogs bark and fowls cluck and horses whinny for delight in 
motion, may not birds, whatever the first emergence of song, 
find their delight in being articulate, and may not this delight 
culminate when the cold is relieved and the young world puts 
on its beauty? At least we so interpret song naturally without 
the need of imagination. 

Take birds from any class, they carry the same suggestion of 
interpreting the joys of the place. 

It is the culminating pleasure in birds’ song that they seem to 
give a measure of the thoughts of the world. 


HOW LONDON AIR IS KEPT PURE. 

IN an interesting article in Zemple Bar, the Rev. 
John M. Bacon, writing of his balloon trips across 
London, gives some details of the way in which the 
wind acts as scavenger for the great city :— 

Here (he says) was very remarkable proof of a long-enduring 
wind—be it noted an east wind—which, hailing perhaps from 
across a whole continent, was keeping, at a certain chosen height 
over London, throughout one week at least, a course as rigidly 
true as if laid down by line of rails. Certainly Father Thames 
did not flow within his banks more steadfastly than this, and 
there was the feeling that whatever purpose the river fulfilled in 
cleansing the material pollution of the teeming city, a like function 
was performed with respect to the pollution of the air, and a thou- 
sandfold more thoroughly, by the far wider and faster flood sweep- 


. ing overhead, The proof of this was borne in upon the voyagers, 


who beheld the dense reek from unnumbered poisoned outlets 
pouring into the air, while not the slightest taint of smoke 
reached them even in their passage over the foulest parts of the 
town, and it was the same when its uttermost limits had been 
reached. Away over the garden grounds of Acton and the rich 
pastures beyond Harrow must have been passing the impure 
gaseous products gathered up and poured into the air from all 
the town, yet this was wholly imperceptible, and nothing was 
apparent to the eye save the low murky veil of smoke left behind, 
outspread above the houses but ever wasting in the breeze. 
He thus sums up the results of his observations :— 

“ There can be no reasonable doubt that, were like observations 
to be systematically made over other parts of London, similar 
characteristic conditions would be discovered, and material 
could be gathered for laying down the course and constancy of 
principal upper air streams on which the health of the metro- 
polis must so largely depend. Further, it need hardly be 
pointed out that a better knowledge and due appreciation of 
them might lead to a mitigation of fog and smoke, and the host 
of other less obvious, but no less real, evils which have been the 
heritage of those once fair slopes of Thames’ side ever since 
they have horne the burden of the great city. 
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THE PERSECUTION OF JENNY WREN. 

A PRETTY little study in folklore is contributed to 
Longman’s Magazine by Maud E. Sargent on the Wren- 
bush. The writer tells how, in Ireland, on St. Stephen’s 
Day, the wren is put to death and carried round by 
the boys from house to house, begging gifts. The 
dead bird is buried at the door of the house that 
refuses to give. Various reasons are assigned for this 
inhuman persecution of the little birds :— 

The most probable explanation is that the wren was sacred to 
the Druids, and was used by them in divination and other pagan 
rites at the festival of the Winter Solstice, which almost 
coincided with Christmas, and consequently the clergy urged 
their converts to destroy the birds which were associated with 
such unholy rites. 

This seems the more likely because ‘‘drean,” the old Irish 
name for ‘‘ wren,” also means ‘‘a Druid,” and old folk still call 
** Jenny” the ‘‘ Druid bird,” and say that she has the gift of 
prophecy, and that those who can interpret her twitterings as 
she hovers about a house, or flies from bush to bush, can read 
the future. In the library of Trinity College, Dublin, there is a 
curious document describing how to interpret the notes of the 
wren, : 

Its titular sovereignty over the feathered realm is 
thus explained :— 

The little creature is known as the ‘‘ king of all birds,” the 
** little king,” or the ‘*‘ hedge king ” in almost every European 
land where its alert form is seen, The story goes that when the 
birds competed for the sovereignty of the feathered race, the 
wren won the prize by stratagem. It was agreed that the bird 
who soared highest should be king, and everyone expected that 
the eagle would win the day; but when the appointed time 
came, and all the birds at a given signal started upon their aérial 
race, the wren hid in the eagle’s crest. 

The great bird soon outdistanced all competitors, and soared 
up and up, till he seemed within reach of the glowing sun. 
Then, deeming victory certain, he turned, and began to descend ; 
but lo! the wren flew out of his crest with a twitter of triumph, 
and darted up close to the radiant orb, while the weary and 
disappointed eagle sank slowly to the earth. 


SHAKESPEARE'’S ‘‘ OTHELLO.” 

CoNTINUING his series of monographs on Shake- 
speare’s plays in Harper's Magazine, Mr. Swinburne 
deals in the October number with “ Othello.” Of this 
play he writes :— 

One of the very few poets to be named with these has left on 
everlasting record the deliberate expression of his judgment 
that ‘* Othello” combines and unites the qualities of ‘* King 
Lear,” ‘‘ the most tremendous effort of Shakespeare as a poet” 
(a verdict with which I may venture to express my full and 
absolute agreement), and of ‘*‘ Hamlet,” his most tremendous 
effort ‘‘as a philosopher or meditator.” It may be so: and 
Coleridge may be right,in his estimate that ‘‘ ‘ Othello’ is the 
union of the two.” I should say myself, but with no thought 
of setting my opinion against that of the man who at his best 
was now and then the greatest of all poets and all critics, that 
the fusion of thought and passion, inspiration and meditation, 
was at its height in ‘‘ King Lear.” But in ‘‘ Othello” we get 
the pure poetry of natural and personal emotion, unqualified by 
the righteous doubt and conscientious intelligence which instigate 
and impede the will and the action of Hamlet. The collision 
and the contrast of passion and intellect, of noble passion and 
infernal intellect, was never before and can never be again pre- 
sented and verified as in this most tragic of all tragedies that 
ever the supreme student of humanity bequeathed for the study 
ofall time. Asa poet and a thinker A‘schylus was the equal, 
if not the superior, of Shakespeare; as a creator, a revealer, 
and an interpreter, infinite in his insight and his truthfulness, 
his tenderness and his wisdom, his justice and his mercy, no 
man who ever lived can stand beside the author of ‘‘ Othello.” .. 












} 
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THE AMERICAN “SUMMER GIRL.” 


Miss MariAN Bower contributes a most interest- 
ing paper to Cornhill on “The Americal Chloe.” She 
describes the “Summer Girl” as she appears at an 
American summer hotel, and a very striking picture it 
is. She says :-— 

Matrimony is not the first aim of the American girl. Spinster- 
hood has so many compensations that, looked at as a matter of 
expediency, a husband is not a necessity. The ‘‘plain gold 
ring ” brings her no more freedom than she has hitherto enjoyed ; 
it sometimes ties her with responsibilities, while it, in a way, 
puts her aside. . . . If matrimony has not too many material 
advantages for thé ladies of the ‘‘ land of emancipation,” neither 
does anything within their own natures drive them towards it. 

Byron’s saying is not true, she says, of the Amétican, 
that love is ‘“‘ woman’s whole existence.” She thinks, 
on the whole she would, perhaps, rather be without it. 
There is no whisper of the complaint that feminine 
nature has not fulfilled itself unless it experiences 
wifehood and motherhood. Miss Bower does, how- 
ever, make this concession :— 

The American can love sometimes. But a glowing passion 
as distinguished from a calm preference is not recognised as the 
necessary basis—in theory, d%en entendu—of the matrimonial 
union, as it is with us, 

A YOUNG MAN NECESSARY—AS FRIEND, 

Perhaps the most astonishing feature in this 
American girl, who would rather be without a hus- 
band, and is suspicious of love as warping her clear 
judgment, is the intimate relations which she feels it 
necessary to have with some young man or other, and 
the perfect freedom with which these relations are 
assumed and dispensed with. She says :— 

Ticket the summer girl with what label you will, a young 
man is a necessary part of her programme. She would ‘feel 
badly ”—or, rather, her pride would—had she no special friend. 
Someone who will walk with her, golf with her, dance with her, 
bring her ‘‘ candy,” refresh her with ice-cream sodas at that 
drug store which seems to sell most things in preference to 
medicines. 

The liberty Mademoiselle enjoys with her “‘ boy,” who treats 
her entirely e% 402 camarade, is astonishing, 

Perhaps they begin the day by breakfasting together after 
their elders leave the table. He plays tennis with her in the 
morning, bathes with her in the noonday heat, in the afternoon 
drives her in a buggy, waltzes almost exclusively with her in 
the evening, takes her to sit out among the trees—and there they 
remain. Long after the band has ceased to play it is possible 
that still she will be rocking amid the whispering leaves, with 
the rush of the river coming up from the ravine below, with the 
stars sparkling in the purple darkness above her head. 

And he will be by her side. By her side, mind, merely that. 
To neither of them will it be anything but an episode of those 
July days. They will part when the time comes with no more 
regret than he wiil feel at saying adieu to the “boys” with 
whom he will play poker when finally she has gone to bed. To 


-her the evening, and he himself, will be but one among many 


similar experiences, In current English slang, ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing at all in it.” 
HER PHILOSOPHIC TEMPERAMENT, 

But though the mystic attraction of the opposite 
s€x asserts its sway thus far, it is not allowed to inter- 
fere with the keen mental development of our 
astonishing kinswoman :— 

The intellectuality, too, of the American girl, while it is 


’ tempered by numberless shades, retains its national character- 
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istics. It is, above all things, a part of her, not an assumed 
garment. Culture, since she has more time to devote to it, is 
the idol of the American girl even more than of the American 
man. He seems to regard the fruits of it as his, the actual 
possession of it as hers, She certainly acts up to this idea, She 
is for ever trying to cram more and more assimilation into her 
twenty-four hours. The philosopher’s declaration that a day in 
which he had acquired no new notion was a day lost is entirely 
her view. 


After reading this paper, it is perhaps comforting 
to read in the Zwentieth Century Home, ina paper by 
another American, Mrs, E, M. Gilmer, that “ after all, a 
husband is a handy thing to have around the house.” 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 


Mr, H. M. Sanpers contributes to the Gentleman’ s 
Magazine for October an interesting article on 
William Drummond, in which he tells at some length 
the pathetic love-story of the poet. He writes :— 


His juvenile philosophy was all overthrown by the sight of 
Miss Cunningham reading Alexander’s ‘‘ Aurora” among the 
trees of Hawthornden....In a word, he was very much in 
love, and, lover-like, began to pour out the fears and the 
perilous joys of his condition in sonnets to the author of all the 
mischief. Divine philosophy was summoned to his aid, but he 
was past her help. 

Presently, as the sonnets began to accumulate, he took 
courage, and sent them to his mistress with a letter that might 
have softened a harder heart than hers: ‘* Here you have th: 
poems, the first-fruits your beauty and many other good paris 
did bring forth in me... .” 

His love prospered, but not until he had experienced the 
usual pains of absence and of doubt. 

The lovers were betrothed, the day fixed, and all preparations 
made, when everything was thrown into confusion and the 
whole current of Drummond’s life thwarted and changed by 
the sudden death of the bride. 

The blow was a cruel one for Drummond, There is no doubt 
of the sincerity of his love, nor of the poignance of his grief. 
His poems had now an additional value in his eyes. They 
were in a manner #er poems, and might prove a lasting chronicle 
of his unhappy love. So he set himself to revise and arrange 
the verses, adding to their number sonnets that tell of his dis- 
consolate sorrow for one who, as he said, had shone in his heart. 

His labour of love was given to the world in 1616, the year 
following his mistress’s death. 

Drummond is well styled ‘fof Hawthornden.” Other poets 
may have many sacred places; he has only one, and the place 
is as beautiful as its name. There he was born, there in the 
house he had himself rebuilt he died, and in the neighbouring 
church of Lasswade he was buried. The old church has been 
destroyed and a modern one erected a few yards away, but that 
part of the old building which covered Drummond’s tomb stil! 
remains, though in a ruined condition. His grave has been 
inscribed with the epitaph he had suggested for himself, nearly 
thirty years before he died, in the sonnet to his old friend 
Alexander :— 


Here Damon lies, whose songs did sometimes grace 
The murmuring Esk ; may roses shade the place. 








THE contents of the October number of Cassel/’s 
Magazine are of a varied character. Besides the article 
on Gardens, we have an article on Motor-Boats, by Mr. 
A. Wallis Myers, and another on Niagara at Work, by 
Mr. O. E. Dunlap. A very different article is that on 
East-End Amusements, by Gertie de S. Webster. Mr. 
Houghton Townley writes on Duck-Farming under the 
title of “ From the Egg to the Hamper.” An article on 
Mr. John Hare is contributed by Mr. Sidney Dark, and 
lastly, Mr. C. V. Godby has an article on Winchester. 
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WERE THERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS? 
~OR IS IT ONLY A SUPERSTITION ? 


THE scientific article in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of September 1st isa discussion of the question of 
stature in different ages. 

The writer, A. Dastre, as a scientist, combats the 
prevailing opinion that the races @f to-day are the 
degenerate sons of a taller and stronger race, and that 
in the course of time feeble and nervous generations 
have succeeded those of more sanguine and exuberant 
temperament. The idea so tenaciously held is, he 
thinks, only a form of the ancient superstition—belief 
in giants. The Bible has had a good deal to do with 
the promulgation of the idea ; the wonder is how the 
men so powerfully constituted as those often referred 
to in the Bible ever managed to disappear so entireig 
from the earth. The stories of giants in the ancient 
mythologies are another instance of the way in which 
similar legends have been transmitted to our day by 
the historians of the ancient races. 

To-day, however, the problem of stature presents 
itself to us in a more practical light than it did to our 
predecessors. Weare better informed than they were, 
owing to the great strides made in the sciences of 
anthropology and medicine. Contemporary anthropo- 
logists have set to work and obtained careful measure- 

ments of men of all ages, from the remains of primi- 
tive man down to the races of our own day, and the 
conclusions they have arrived at go to show that there 
has been no tendency whatever to diminish in size; 
and the science of medicine upholds the theory, 
pointing out that the very few exceptionally big men 
to be found in all ages are merely a morbid deviation 
from the normal size, and that their giant stature is 
rather a sign of their inferior strength in the struggle 
for existence. The New Anthropology, therefore, puts 
little confidence in 
geographers, and travellers, and trusts entirely to the 
scientific measurements carried out under her 
directions. 

In default of real giants in modern ages, mention 
is made of the inhabitants of Patagonia, sometimes 
spoken of as pseudo-giants, Magellan was the first 
to notice the great stature of the Patagonians. He 
accorded to them the height of 73 feet, but the 
average height of these people has been given by 
different authorities as 7 feet, 10 to 11 feet, and 6 feet. 
They are a big race, undoubtedly, but some of the 
travellers must have fabled when they ascribed to the 
Patagonians such an abnormal stature. The writer 
passes in review the results of the various measure- 
ments of different anthropologists among different 
races, and, of course, overthrows, as all scientists 
seek to do, everything savouring of the giant 
superstition. There are no traces anywhere, he 
says, of any appreciable diminution in stature 
throughout the ages; perhaps he overlooks the 
fact how much an inch more or less means in the 
height of a man or woman. We are promised the 
medical side of the question another day. 


the evidence of _historians,~ 
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STORIES OF GENERAL GRANT. 

GENERAL J. G. Witson writes in Cornhill on 
Washington, Lincoln, and Grant, the three greatest 
Americans. The Duke of Wellington’s sonis reported to 
have said that his father deemed Washington the purest 
and noblest character of modern time—possibly of all 
time, and that the Duke of Wellington declined the 
command of the expedition sent out against the City 
of Washington and New Orleans in 1814, chiefly on 
the ground that he would not fight against Washing- 
ton, a countryman. Instances of Lincoln’s fun are 
given, and his don mot is quoted, that, “ Wit laughs a# 
everybody ; humour laughs with everybody.” 

THE BOY GRANT AND THE MULE, 

But it is of Grant that the writer has the most 
amusing stories to tell. ‘The first we quote was told 
by Lincoln :— 

When Grant was a little chap of about ten, a circus came to 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, where the family lived, and the boy asked 
his father for a quarter to go to the circus. As the old tanner 
would not give him the necessary twenty-five cents, he crawled 
in under the canvas as I used to do, for in those days I never 
possessed a quarter of adollar. There was a mule that had been 
trained to throw his rider, and a silver dollar was offered to 
anyone in the audience who could ride him around the ring with- 
out being thrown. Many unsuccessful efforts were made to win 
the coin, but all were thrown over the mule’s head into the tan 
bark. As the beast was being led out, Master Ulysses stepped 
forward, saying, ‘*I would like to try that mule.” He mounted, 
holding on longer than any of the others, but at length the mule 
succeeded in shaking him off. Ulysses jumped up, threw off his 
coat, and said, ‘‘I would like to try that mule again.” This 
time he used strategy. He faced to the rear, took hold of the 
mule’s tail instead of his head, which demoralised the mule, and 
so the boy rode around the ring, winning the silver dollar. 

The writer mentions that Grant’s excessive smoking 
arose in this way. In his first grave but victorious 
action Grant was seen riding from one end of the field 
to the other with an unlighted cigar~in his mouth. 
This fact mentioned in the press brought him in a 
fortnight from a grateful public some twenty thousand 
cigars. Grant felt he could not sell them or give 
them away ; he must smoke them. In place of two 
a day he smoked twenty-five. 

A GOOD REASON FOR RUNNING. 

We must here content ourselves with two stories 
told by Grant :— 

A private who had never heard a gun fired before—a tall, 
handsome fellow of six feet—was so perfectly panic-stricken by 
the second or third volley and seeing his comrades falling around 
him, that he threw down his gun and started for the rear as fast 
as his long legs could carry him. In his flight he passed General 
Sherman, who shouted to him, “‘ What are you running for?” 
and the frightened man, without stopping, yelled back, ‘* Because 
I can’t fly.” Fortunately, Sherman’s bullet missed him, and he 
became one of the bravest officers in the Western Army, 

PROFESSIONAL VERSUS PRACTICAL EXPERTS. 

Another story that amused Grant, and which he sometimes 
told, was of a certain rough carpenter who accompanied 
‘* Stonewall” Jackson in many of his marches. On one occa- 
sion, when he was making a rapid movement he came to a deep 
stream ; the bridge had been burned, and it was necessary it 
should be restored as rapidly as possible. Jackson sent for his 
engineers and the carpenter, telling them what was required, 
the engineers retiring to their tents to prepare their plans. Two 
hours later the carpenter appeared and said: ‘‘ Gineral, that 
bridge is finished, but them pictures ain’t come yet.” 
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IBSEN’S LETTERS TO BJORNSON AND BRANDES. 


Tue family and the friends of Ibsen having decided 
to publish Ibsen’s correspondence with the leading 
literary men of his time, we get in the French reviews 
for September two interesting series of these unpub- 
lished letters. 

_ Among the most important are those to Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, now published in Za Revue of September rst. 
They cover the years 1865-1867, when Ibsen was in 
home, and the years 1884-1885. 


THE \INDEPENDENCE OF NORWAY. 


In the first letter from Rome, dated January 25th, 
1865, Ibsen is concerned about the independence of 
Norway. He says :— 

When you write give me your opinion of home affairs, What 
course ought to be followed in Norway? What can the leaders 
do with the present generation? You will reassure me. I do 
not forget that you are full of hope, but I should be happy to 
know on what your confidence is based. It oftenseems unlikely 
to me that we shall disappear. A State may be Ccestroyed, but 
not a nation, 

Poland, properly speaking, is not a nation, it isa State in which 
the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie, as well as the rural popula- 
tion, each has its own particular interests, and all these interests 
are opposed to one another. Poland, moreover, has no literature, 
no art, and no science. Let her become a Russian province and 
the Polish people will cease to exist. But even if we do lose 
our independence and have our territories taken from us, we shall 
still exist as a nation. The Jews were a State and a nation. 
The State is destroyed, but there still remains a Jewish nation. 
I believe that all that is best in us will continue to be, provided 
that the national soul is strong enough to grow under mis- 
fortune. Ah! if I only had faith, confidence ! 


There are many allusions in the letters to Ibsen’s 
early pecuniary embarrassments, and in 1865 Bjornson 
seems to have suggested to Ibsen that the Storthing 
should grant him a subsidy, for Ibsen replies in the 
second letter that he fears his new work is not 
calculated to make the Deputies more favourably dis- 
posed towards him. But such a consideration, he 
says, would not make him alter a single line... . 
so much the worse if his work is not to the taste of such 
Lilliputian souls. Better remain a beggar to the end of 
his days than have to cease to be sincere in his writings. 


“ BRAND,” 


The letters published in the Revue de Paris of 
September 1st and 15th form another interesting 
document. They are addressed to Georg Brandes, 
and were written in the years 1869—1897. 

In the first letter Ibsen has something to say of 
“Brand,” @ propos apparently of some review by 
Brandes, for he writes :— 

The essential thing is that one should not be “ magnified,” 
but understood, I did not write to you, because in my mind 
my reply assumed the proportion of a long dissertation on zsthe- 
tics, debating the question, What is poetry ? 

‘* Brand” has been wrongly judged, at least so far as my pur- 
pose was concerned. e error seems to have arisen from the 
fact that Brand is a priest and the drama is placed in the domain 
of religion. These two points are of no importance. I could 
have developed the same syllogism in taking a sculptor or a 
politician for a hero. , . . There is in Brand more masqued 
objectivity than has at present been discovered ; in my quality 
of poet, I am proud of it, 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


In a later letter Ibsen seeks to console Brandes, 
whose philosophy seems to have provoked hostility. 
He says :— 

THE WORST ENEMIES OF IIBERTY. 

The Liberal press repels you. Naturally. I told you one 
day how I distrusted political liberty. You contradicted me 
then. But since that certain experiences must have enlightened 
you. Dear friend, the Liberals are the worst enemies of liberty. 
An absolute Government is the most favourable to liberty of 
thought. We have seen it in France, and later in Germany. 
To-day we see it in Russia, 





EDUCATION IN UGANDA. 


Mr. Cuar.es W. Harterstey continues his sketch 
in the Sunday at Home of Life in Uganda. He says 
that one of the most pleasing features of missionary 
work in Uganda is the great desire people are showing 
for further education. He ventures on the statement 
that “the intelligence of the Waganda is quite equal to 
that of Englishmen.” They learn to write in an 
incredibly short space of time, and are very quick at 
arithmetic. In fact, the natives have acquired a 
facility in reading with which few Europeans can vie. 
The writer says :— 

Most children can read with the book turned upside down or 
sideways, just as well as if they were reading properly. The 
reason for this is that in country districts, where most of the 
children reside for at least a part of the year, reading is usually 
taught from the small reading book called the AZa¢eka ; and, as 
the children are very poor, only the teacher possesses a copy. 
This he holds for his own convenience the right way up, but as 
his pupils sit round him in a semicircle, they look on the book 
inverted or sideways, with the result that they learn to read in 
these ways, as they change their position day by day, and later 
on, when they possess a book of their own, they hold it in the 
proper way. ‘This is often a great convenience, for in church if 
a man has not a hymn-book, but the worshipper standing behind 
him has one, he simply turns right round, looks the man behind 
him in the face, looks over his hymn-book upside down and 
sings the hymns, It saves a lot of trouble passing books about. 

The pupils are very eager to inquire and to insist 
on explanations, If the teachers cannot meet their 
difficulties right away, it is common for a boy to follow 
the teacher home and inform him, “I am just come 
down to ask if you will please explain from your books 
what I asked you about in school.” 

But it is not merely the native intelligence that is 
Superior to that of many Europeans. They seem to 
have attained a much higher ethical development :— 

The Waganda are naturally unselfish, and many instances of 
this are afforded. When children come to the house they do 
not care for sweets, but if you will give them a little salt in the 
palm of their hand they thoroughly enjoy eating it; but never 
will you see one of a group eat all his salt. He invariably 
passes it round for all his companions to have a taste with him. 

One wonders what will be the effect of introducing 
a people “ naturally unselfish” to our egoistic civilisa- 
tion. Will the latter prove more than a match for 
natural unselfishness plus Christianity ? 





A VERY useful handbook for all using or learning 
languages for business purposes is “ The Foreign Corre- 
spondent,” by Wm. A, E. Davies (Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. 1s, 6d. net). It is brief, lucid and practical, and is 
written by a thoroughly competent man, 
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THE -Reviews REVIEWED. 


—_——_———_— 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE October number of the Review of Reviews of 
New York is an exceptionally strong number. It contains 
a very interesting character sketch of General Kuropat- 
kin by Mr, C. Johnstone, and two fact-crammed papers 
by Dr. Dillon and Baron Kentaro Kaneko on the strain 
of the war on Russia and Japan respectively. Dr. Dillon 
deals with the effect on the Russian peasant, and Baron 
Kenturo Kaneko treats the subject from the point of view 
of the National Exchequer. Dr. Judson Brown describes 
the world, as he saw it when he went round it last year, 
as a marvellous picture of material progress and 
American enterprise. Mr. Hugo Erichsen tells us all 
about the Jungfrau Railway, which he calls the steepest 
railway in the world ; and Mr. Walter Wellman contri- 
butes a brightly written character sketch of Mr. Thomas 
E, Watson, the Populist candidate for the Presidency. 
Dr. Albert Shaw’s survey of the history of the month is 
specially interesting, appearing, as it does, on the eve of 
the Presidential Election. 


—— 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


THE Independent Review for October is a number of 
fair interest. I have quoted elsewhere from the articles 
on General Booth, and Mr. R. C. K. Ensor’s “ Tramping 
as a Tramp.” 

RUSSIA’S PEASANTRY. 


Professor Vinogradoff contributes an interesting article 
on “ The Peasant Caste in Russia,” in which he describes 
the exclusive legislation under which the moujik lives, 
The peasant, says M. Vinogradoff, “is a thing.” The 
Manifesto of February 19th, 1903, for the first time 
declared him to be a man, but it did not go far enough. 
At present the Russian law, in regard to the great mass 
of the nation, does not even discriminate between 
morality and legality, and allows a local official to im- 
prison at will any man of whose conduct as a citizen he 
disapproves, Peasants, moreover, are treated as criminal 
offenders for breach of contract; they are, in fact, out- 
side the civil law of the Empire. Finally, the peasants 
themselves have unnatural powers, and can send one of 
their own community to Siberia without trial for alleged 
viciousness. 

SERVIA’S NEW DYNASTY. 


Edith Durham gives a picturesque account of the rise 
of the Karageorgevitches, and claims a more lenient 
judgment for Servia to-day :— 

It is idle to pretend that the means employed to place the first 
Karageorge’s grandson upon the throne were commendable, 
It is equally idle to expect Western civilisation from a people 
who have so very lately struggled free from Eastern barbarism, 

sAnd it is possible that the Serbs know their own affairs 
best. In any case, the story of Karageorge and his 
gallant uprising of just one hundred years ago throws a 
light upon to-day and explains many things. And in those 
hundred years the Serbs have achieved much. In the last fifty 
years, indeed, they have done more for the country than the 
Turks did in three hundred. The mark of the Turk upon the 
land is easily swept away. The stain which he always sets 
upon the souls of a conquered people cannot beso swiftly erased, 
and they should be judged gently, 
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NEEDS OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott suggests that the public 
authority should provide for University extension in 
towns not yet touched by private initiative. In towns 
where the Extensionists are already at work, financial 
subventions should be given. Closer relations should be 
established between the Extension authorities and the 
local Public Libraries ; and finally, the Extension system 
should do something to help the education authorities in 
the matter of training of teachers, 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN OR MR. CHAPLIN? 

Lord Monkswell writes trenchantly against the new 
Protectionism. For Mr. Chamberlain he has no mercy 
at all :-— 

He knew upon what a stolid mass of ignorance, passion, 
prejudice and cupidity he could rely if he supported the Protec- 
tionist banner. He knew that the ‘‘residuum” of all classes 
would flock eagerly to his standard. He knew that the ignorant 
rabble at his heels would swallow every statement he made. 
He knew that fairness and accuracy might be cast to the 
winds ; he knew how difficult it is for the truth to overtake 
and uproot an erroneous assertion that has once been im- 
planted in the public mind. He knew he could count upon the 
pot-house and the music-hall to drown in drink and discord any 
glimmering of reason and sound sense in the fuddled brains of 
his boozy contingent. This is the alliance on which he has 
chosen to rely. Clap-trap and impudent assertion are the 
weapons he uses. He feels no shame when convicted of igno- 
rance and error, All the nobler aspects of the controversy are 
ignored, except when they are pressed into his service to gild a 
peroration, or to mitigate the disgust excited by the brutal 
frankness of his appeals to the cupidity of class interests. 

If Protection is to be the watchword of the Unionists, I 
venture to suggest that their respectability would be greatly 
enhanced, and I think even their reputation for intelligence, by 
the transfer of their allegiance to Mr. Chaplin and Sir Howard 
Vincent. They at all events know no better. They believe 
implicitly in every word of the nonsense they talk. They have 
advocated Protection through good report and evil report, in 
season and out of season. Let them reap where they have 
sown, and not be ousted by the late repentance and the fustian 
clap-trap of the Birmingham idol with the front of brass, 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE Pall Mall Magazine, as usual, prints several 
articles of special interest. After Mr. Herbert Vivian’s 
article on Dr. Clifford, reference may be made to the 
Heroic Age of Harley Street, by Mrs, Baillie Saunders, 
who gives us a history of Robert Harley and Harley 
Street, and a list of many of the celebrities, literary, 
artistic, etc., who lived in it before it was given over to 
the doctors. Lady Bloomfield, the “ octogenarian,” con- 
tributes some reminiscences of historical and other 
important personages whom she has known. The royal 
painter whose work is discussed by Georg Bréc'iner is 
Prince Eugen of Sweden, the youngest son of King 
Oscar II. He is a well-known painter of landscape. 
A symposium on the state of our fiction may be taken as 
aseries of replies to Mr. G. S. Street’s article on the 
Decadence of the English Novel in the September issue. 
The opinions of John Oliver Hobbes, Mr. H. G. Weils, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. W. L. Courtney, and others are 
given, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE October Nineteenth. Century contains a fine 
criticism, from the pen of Mr. Morley, of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s new romance, “ Theophano.” I have quoted 
briefly from it elsewhere. I have also noticed at length 
Lady Currie’s paper on “ The Appearance of Remarkable 
Men. 

THE NEXT LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Perhaps the most important of the other papers 
is Mr. Henry Lucy’s forecast, “ The Next Liberal 
Ministry ” :— 

SCOIEE | 55” x \eee oe 
Foreign Secretary... we: Sit Charles Dilke. 

Lord Chancellor ... sep ... Mr, Haldane. 

Lord President of the Council ... Mr. John Morley. 

First Lord of the Treasury and 

Leader of the House of Commons Mr, Asquith, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer ... Mr. Fletcher Moulton, 

Home Secretary ... ese ».. Mr. Thomas Shaw, 

Colonial Secretary eke ... Sir Edward Grey. 

Secretary for War > ‘se . Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
(with a Peerage) 

Secretary for India ee sae. Sir Henry Fowler. 

Secretary for Scotland ... ... Lord Tweedmouth, 

President of the Board of Trade... Mr. Bryce. 

President of Local Government 

Board ... con Bi ... Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
President of Board of Agriculture Lord Burghclere. 


The list contains, at least, one individual who has no 
right to expect inclusion, and it omits Mr. Lloyd-George 
and Mr. Burns, without whom a successful Ministry is 
inconceivable, 


BY-LAWS AND RURAL HOUSING, 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt complains of the difficulties which 
Rural Council by-laws put in the way of housing, and 
thus hasten the depopulation of the land. Mr. Blunt 
himself experimented in putting up comfortable iron 
houses on his own estate. Iron cottages could be put 
up for £130, enabling the landlord to reduce rents. 
But Mr. Blunt’s builder was promptly fined £5 for not 
using bricks and mortar :— 

The grotesque result was therefore reached that on the 
strength of a Public Health Act, designed to secure the better 
housing of the poor, a building against which no charge that it 
was insanitary could be brought—indeed, the charge had been 
expressly repudiated—was condemned, not because it was not 
good enough, but merely because it .was too good. The sole 
evidence brought by the prosecution was that of the district 
surveyor, who deposed that he had measured the building and 
found it was larger in area, and contained more cubic feet of 
air—that is to say, that it, was a better, and, according to all 
modern sanitary views, a healthier building—than the Council’s 
curious by-laws allowed to a single-storied cottage not of brick 
or stoné, 


ee» Earl Spencer. 


AN AMPHIBIOUS ARMY, 


Lord Brassey, in an article on “ Our Naval Strength 
and Naval Estimates,” makes the following sugges- 
tions :— 

(2) Our resources for manning the Navy may be materially 
increased by organising a portion of the Army as an amphibious 
force. Regiments may be permanently quartered at the naval 
ports, exercised in boats, and drilled with the Marines as 
gunners. As disciplined soldiers they would be ready for 
service afloat or ashore. 

(4) It is more difficult to raise men for the stokehold than for 
deck duties, Stokers of the tropical races should be enrolled in 
the Reserves, 

(c) The names of officers of the Royal Naval Reserve in the 
several ranks fill pages of the Mavy List. They should be 
something more than a force on paper. For the cadets of the 
Royal Naval Reserve—officers of the Royal Navy in time of 
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emergency—something more is wanted than the haphazard 
training and scanty opportunities for general instruction of 
the apprentice in the mercantile marine. The Admiralty 
should offer premiums to shipowners for the education of cadets, 
under conditions which would ensure that the work should be 
well done, 
; OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., sums up the International 
Socialist Congress. Helena Frank has an interesting 
paper on Yiddish literature. Baron Suyematsu’s “ How 
Russia Brought on the War” comes to a conclusion. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

COMMENTING on the War, the editor of the Vationa/ 
Review thinks that after the fall of Port Arthur Japan 
may make an offer to conclude peace on reasonable 
terms. The recent military operations, he says, show that 
the real Russian Army is of very different calibre from 
the raw Siberian levies which fought the first battles, 

SUNDAY OBSERVANCE, 

In an article thus entitled, the Rev. R. J. Campbell 
enunciates Liberal principles :— 

It would be absurd to call upon Parliament to resist the liberty 
of the Prime Minister in regard to golfing, or to enact that 
there shall be no more week-end dinner-parties ; much less 
can it be hoped to abolish Sunday cycling, boating, or driving 
by the same instrumentality. The City clerk on his bicycle, 
and the working-man with his boon companions on a four- 
horse vehicle, have just the same right as the Prime Minister to 
their enjoyment of the fresh air, and the noise they make on 
their way to it. Nor would anything be gained by barring these 
people out of public parks, museums, and picture galleries, But 
it is quite otherwise if amusements become elaborated to such an 
extent as to turn Sunday into a day of toil for less fortunate 
workers, There is no injustice done to anyone in prohibiting 
Sunday trading ; rather it means protection for these who would 
otherwise have a seven-day week of labour, Sunday being the 
hardest day of all. 

THE U.S. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

Of the coming Presidential struggle Mr. A. M. Low 
says :— 

There is really no great issue before the country, and no 
broad and deep gulf separating the two parties. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personality is ¢he great issue, and the attempis made by the 
Democrats to prove him dangerous and unfitted for the high 
responsibilities of office have met with signal failure. Mr. 
Parker has not grown in popular favour as the Democrats 
hoped; and the New York TZimes, one of Mr. Parker’s 
staunchest supporters, is reluctantly forced to admit ‘* that 
Judge Parker’s campaign reached high-water mark in the days 
following the publication of the gold standard telegram ; that 
the ebb then set in, and that since his speech of acceptance the 
fall,of the Parker tide has been visible, and somewhat dis- 
quietingly rapid.” The contrast between the chromatic 
Roosevelt and the almost colourless Parker is too marked, and 
reacts on the latter, 

HUNGRY SCHOOLMASTERS, 

Mr. Vere Collins draws a striking picture of the 
poverty of schoolmasters :— 

Poor Usher, aged forty or fifty, enters his name on the books 
of a scholastic agency, and is lucky if he succeeds in obtaining 
a post at £50 a year less than he was earning twenty years 
before. This, it may be urged, is a rare case. It is perhaps 
not the average case, but it is common enough, A salary of 
£250 is considered good; £300 is exceptional. At perhaps 
the best paid school in the kingdom the masters in the lower 
school start at £200, and rise to £350; the upper school posts 
rise from £300 to £450; only men of the highest distinction 
would have a chance of gaining the latter, 

Salaries of 1,150 assistant masters in secondary schools 
average only Z£ 135. 
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MAGAZINE OF COMMERCE, 

THE Magazine of Commerce is avery good number. 
Three of the articles have been noticed elsewhere. 

Asbestos is the subject of a sketch by Mr. Leonard 
Summers. Its real nature is little known to the general 
public. It is a fibrous mineral, and mined in Italy, 
Canada and Russia, its price ranging from £10 to £80 a 
ton. A mineral that can be woven as a textile is in itself 
extraordinary, and the uses to which it can be put are 
steadily increasing. The writer urges that suits of clothes, 
aprons and gloves are made for furnacemen and firemen 
in America and Germany. He argues, why not also in 
England ? 

The unused potencies of our canals are dwelt on by 
James Cassidy. He points to the vast and increasing 
use made of their canal systems by Continental nations, 
and urges that there should be no difficulty in keeping 
carriage down to id. aton per mile. He reports that the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce by a large majority 
voted in favour of State control of our canal system, He 
recommends that canals might be paid for by payment 
of twenty-five years’ purchase of the average profits of 
the last twenty-five years. It is estimated that barges of 
at least 300 tons should be taken up our canals. He also 
suggests that touring through the country in an electric 
launch would compare favourably with other methods of 
locomotion. 

The character sketches are those of Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, chairman of the P. and O., and Sir Frederick 
Wills, the tobacco king. The writer, Mr. Kinnear, remarks 
that the House of Commons is the greatest smoking 
establishment of its size in London. The House Kitchen 
Committee spent £886 on tobacco in the six months. 
The notable Hull business is that of seed crushing and 
oil-refining industry. The frontispiece is a good portrait 
of the Earl of Aberdeen. 





Page’s Magazine Turned Weekly. 

THE current issue of Page's Magazine is its last 
appearance as a monthly. It will appear on the 14th 
inst. and thereafter as a sixpenny weekly. The editor 
is to be congratulated on the excellent service he has 
rendered to the engineering world, and on the success 
which he has attained. The principal features of this 
last monthly number are sketches of the experimental 
mine at Birmingham University,—a signal and promising 
departure in technical education,—of the first turbine 
Atlantic liner, the Victorian, just launched from Work- 
man’s shipyard at Belfast, and of portable steam-engines 
of to-day. Much prominence is given to the proceedings 
of the Institution of Mining Engineers. Our best wishes 
go with the/periodical in its weekly course, which hence- 
forth takes it out of our monthly survey. 





Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Blackwood for October is a number of average intgrest. 
The author of “ Musings without Method” this month 
‘surpasses himself by comparing war-correspondents in 
the lump with “rascally camp-followers.”. The author 
of an article on “ Privateers versus Volunteering ” 
demands that all private property shall be as safe in 
time of war on sea as on land. There is an amusing 
paper entitled “ Days and Nights with Camels,” in which 
the ship of the desert is likened to his Arab owner. 
The writer says. that the only way to bring a refractory 
camel to his senses is to hit it over the nose. The rest 
of its body is entirely insensible to pain. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE October Monthly Review is a fair number. 

“CASH ON DELIVERY.” 

The article which will perhaps attract most interest is 
Mr. Jesse Quail’s uncompromising attack upon the Post 
Office’s proposed “Cash on Delivery” system. In 
addition to the objection that “ Cash on Delivery” will 
ruin many tradesmen, there are, says Mr. Quail, practical 
difficulties :— 

How many of the purchasers will be ready to pay for their 
parcels at once without examining the goods ? How long will 
the letter-carrier be permitted to wait on the door-step for pay- 
ment, meantime keeping others waiting for their letters and 
parcels? What will happen when payment is refused 2? What, 
when the letter-carrier finds the lady of the house “not at 
home,” and is asked to leave the parcel and call again for pay- 
ment? What, if the parcel is opened and he is told that the 
goods are not according to order? What, when the purchaser 
says the price charged is not that agreed upon, and insists upon 
making a reduction from the bill? 

Furthermore, it will make the letter-carrier’s task 
unbearable. A State Department, argues the writer, 
should not become a debt-collecting agency. 

TRADE AND TRANSPORT. 

Mr. Tatham, member of the Natal Parliament, main- 
tains that British trade with the Colonies is being ruined 
by shipping and railway freights. 

We, in the self-governing Colonies, are doing all we can to 
foster trade with the Mother Country; but our efforts are 
necessarily futile, and will continue to be futile, until the 
United Kingdom herself awakens to the necessity of devising 
some method by which the British manufacturer, after he has 
produced his goods, may be able to forward them to the 
Colonial consumer on terms of not less than equality with his 
foreign competitor, 

THE “CANALS” OF MARS. 

Major Molesworth intervenes in the dispute about the 
mysterious “canals” of Mars. He refutes the theory 
that the markings are optical delusions. The markings 
are permanent, he says, but are subject to minor changes. 
So far they cast no light on the question of the habita- 
bility of the planet. If there are living people on Mars 
they must be absolutely different from the race of man. 
Mr. Newbolt addresses an affectionate epistle in verse to 
his old schoolfellow Colonel Younghusband. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

THE October number begins with a lament from Mr. 
Henry Norman over the waste of time and strength 
involved in the present unreformed Parliament. The 
reform of Parliament, by devolution, provincial adminis- 
tration, Home Rule, call it what you will, is the only way 
to restore efficiency to our legislative machinery. Three 
or four of the leading features have claimed separate 
mention. The page portrait of General Kuroki repeats 
the oft-exploded error which makes the General the son of 
a Polish nobleman by a Japanese wife. Kuroki is of 
pure Japanese origin, Three important developments in 
the railway world are the subject of separate papers— 
the Grand Trunk extension and Great Northern exten- 
sion in Canada, the steady progress of the Jungfrau 
Railway, which has already reached an elevation of more 
than 9,000 feet, and the American device of automatic 
railway signalling, which has been adopted by the South 
Western and North Eastern railways, and has come to 
stay. Two writers plead for duty-free alcohol for indus- 
tries, a result which they hope from the Commission just 
appointed to inquire into this matter. 



























THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE October Fortnightly is made notable by the 
beginning of Mr. Wells’ new sociological romance “ A 
Modern Utopia,” in which a world-state progressing 
towards ideal perfection will be portrayed. 

AN UTOPIA BEYOND SIRIUS. 

In the first instalment we ;‘et only introductory matter. 
Mr. Wellsproposes to goto the outerregions of space for his 
mise en scene, selecting a planet billions of miles farther away 
than Sirius. This planet will be in all respects the same as 
our earth, aterrestrial double, inshort,and it will contain the 
same conditions, the same mixture of races, and even the 
same individuals as our own earth, although these will be 
found in different positions of life. By this means he 
will be able to show how our own world, within the limits 
fixed by Nature, ought to develop. Mr. Wells points out 
that his own Utopia will differ from all its predecessors 
in one important point. Former Utopias pictured an 
achieved and fixed state of perfection, whereas Mr. Wells 
will paint a world progressing towards perfection by the 
shortest possible path. The papers promise to be of 
absorbing interest. 

ARBITRATION WITH AMERICA. 


Writing on “ New Treaties of Arbitration and Diplo- 
macy,” Sir Thomas Barclay says :— 

In connection with the revived agitation in the United States 
for the conclusion of an Anglo-American Treaty, I am not sure 
that it would not be better to make an experimental effort on the 
same lines as the Anglo-French Treaty, than to try to carry 
through the American Senate a more comprehensive treaty on 
the lines of the abortive one of 1897. A treaty, after all, apart 
from the considerations which I have dwelt upon, is of no great 
account if it does not express the widespread feelings of the 
contracting nations. The Treaty of 1897 was supported by a 
majority of forty-two votes against a minority of twenty-six, 
This fell short by four votes of the constitutional two-thirds 
majority necessary to carry a treaty. If it had been carried, 
there would have been a strong minority opposed to it, and its 
working might, therefore, have been attended with friction. It 
is to be hoped that whatever treaty is signed between Great 
Britain and the United States will have practically the unani- 
mous consent of the American people. 

Writing on the “ Immediate Future of Ireland,” Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor predicts that the next Liberal Govern- 
ment will be a powerful one, and that it must, whether it 
choose or not, remain loyal to Ireland :— 

The majority of the Liberal Party is still sound on the Irish 
question ; the majority of the Liberal leaders are still sound on 
it, The men who contemplate a great act of party apostasy and 
party betrayal are, indeed, always a minority in any political 
party, and especially in parties which represent progress. Every 
man who knows anything of the inside of the Liberal Party, 
knows that the recreants to Home Rule are few and far between, 
and that any attempt to build up a Liberal Administration on 
the abandonment of Home Rule would lead to a new and a 

eater division than any previous one in the ranks of 

iberalism, 
THE THEATRE IN FRANCE, 

Mr. J. F. Macdonald praises the French theatre for its 
faithfulness to life :— 

On the stage we get the we vivante of France. In beholding 
the players, we behold typical Parisians and typical Provincials ; 
and, in following the play, we follow the lives, in their most 
¢ritical moments, of men and women whom we may meet 
with casually, yet never appreciate, never know. Thackeray 
vowed that no Englishman could arrive at an intimate friend- 
ship with a Frenchman, Impossible to gain admittance to de 
Brissac’s foyer, to participate in his domestic joys: de Brissac 
was courteous and amiable on the boulevards and in his club, 
but the door chez de Brissac remained barred ; and the English- 
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man never knew whether life was sympathetic or unsympathetic 
within. But one has only to pass an evening at the Francaise, 
the Gymnase, or the Vaudeville, to become intimately acquainted 
with all the de Brissacs and with their friends, Before us, the 
de Brissacs, with their passions, principles, prejudices, and 
innumerable peculiarities, which, as they reveal themselves, 
explain states of mind and states of affairs more or less opposed 
and foreign to our own. Before us, scenes taken out of the 
heat of the street and shown us in the calm light of intelligence : 
scenes of the moment; scenes that have puzzled, alarmed, 
agitated ; human scenes from every conceivable environment, 


THE ESSEX MANGSUVRES, 


Sir George Arthur strongly condemns the ridicule 
poured out on the recent manceuvres in Essex, which he 
declares is likely to diminish recruiting. The manceuvres, 
though carried on under great difficulties, entirely justified 
themselves, and the manner in which the attacking force 
was handled won the enthusiastic approval of the foreign 
military attachés :-— 

The many and serious hindrances to the land operations 
being taken into account, it is probably not far beside the mark 
to assume that the bulk of the money devoted to embarkation 
and disembarkation was well laid out, while the far less con- 
siderable sum expended on the intervening series of route 
marches might have been judiciously saved, 

The co-operative work of the two Services, which was the 
chief object-lesson furnished by the occasion, met with high 
commendation from expert authorities, as the evident fruit of 
much technical skill, considerable foresight, and, in some 
matters, of an infinite capacity for taking pains which amounted 
almost to genius, 





EAST AND WEST. 

East and West for September, in addition to its Indian 
articles, contains a paper by Miss Ethel Wheeler on 
“ The Irish Literary Revival.” With this exception it is 
even more exclusively Indian than usual. Mr. S..M. 
Edwardes discusses “The Fish as a Symbol of 
Sovereignty” among the Hindus. At the present time, 
it appears, native palmists regard the mark of a fish in 
the palm of the hand as indicating future success, Pandit 
S. Natesa Sastri describes “‘ The Sixty-four Castes of 
Malabar.” In Malabar the four-fold caste system of the 
Hindus is elaborated sixteen-fold, there being no less 
than ten different orders of Brahmans. 





C. B. FRY’S MAGAZINE. 

ToM BROWNE supplies the October number of this 
magazine with a coloured cartoon of Sir Edward Grey. 
Another writer, describing the subject of this cartoon, says 
that Sir Edward has a complexion of ivory, cold blue 
eyes, and a mass of raven hair; in the cartoon he is 
extremely ruddy in complexion, his eyes are brown 
rather than blue, and the hair, so far from being raven 
black, is light brown. It is too much to expect writers 
and artists always to agree, but it is seldom that they 
contradict each other so flatly as in this case. In the 
article entitled “The Progress of Sport,” there is an 
account of Basket Ball, which is recommended as a new 
indoor game for girls. It is the best-known athletic 
game in which the college girls of the United States 
take part. A portrait is given of W. E. Schutt, a leading 
American athlete, who won the New York State appoint- 
ment for the Cecil Rhodes’ Scholarship at Oxford. The 
long articles describe Aston Villa, the headquarters of 
football in the Midlands, and the art of fencing. There 
are a vast number of short miscellaneous articles, which 
are all brightly written and well illustrated, and capital 
light reading. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THE Contemporary for October is a number of interest. 
I have quoted elsewhere from Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s paper 
on “ The Scottish Free Church Trust,” from Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson’s article on “ Animal Marriage,” and from Dr. 
Dillon’s survey of the prospects of peace in the Far East. 


THE REVIVAL OF ABSOLUTISM, 

“ Julius ”—a somewhat thin disguise—returns to his old 
policy of tearing Russia to bits. This time, with Russia 
is coupled Germany, or rather the Kaiser, who, “ Julius” 
declares, is establishing a new Autocracy in the Father- 
land. Absolutism, in short, is reviving, and owing to the 
weakness of the free countries and the sycophancy of many 
of their public men, is in danger of reconquering Europe:— 

Germany can mobilise all the applied sciences as well as a 
formidable army ; Russia disposes of countless legions of fighting 
men, who, like the Chinese executioner in the story, would 
sweep their own brothers out of existence if the ‘‘ Little Father” 
or his officer gave the word of command; and Austria, a 
tertium quid between those two peoples, marked by some of the 
best and worst characteristics of each, has in her governing 
circles preserved the extreme fanaticism of the sixteenth 
century and carried it into the sober religion of the twentieth. 
On the other hand, the free peoples, like the Romans in 
presence of the barbarians or like the Italian Republics of 
the Renaissance, have lost their warlike spirit and, what 
is far more serious, their moral power of resisting evil. They 
now trust to parchment conventions, the breach of which they 
are powerless to hinder and unwilling to resent ; they conclude 
arbitration treaties with each other which leave the real causes 
of war untouched; they vie among themselves in currying 
favour with the future destroyers of their liberties, from whom 
they patiently endure slights and humiliations which they would 
not brook from one another. To the social and political danger 
which is now threatening Europe and the world the common 
run of people is likely therefore to remain indifferent, as patients 
are often indifferent to the slow advance of even serious ailments 
when devoid of present pain and unaccompanied by actual 
inconvenience, 

DECADENCE IN ART. 

Mr. E. Wake Cook laments the prevailing decadence 
in art. What, he asks, are 
the chief characteristics of the new movements? In the first 
place there has been an utter relaxation of the artistic con- 
science. Truth of form, the scientific foundation of Art, is 
violated in ways hitherto regarded as the sign-manual of incom- 
petence. The human form divine is often represented with 
unfinished, misshapen, abortive limbs which shock delicate 
sensibilities. Yet these offences against humanity, so far from 
outlawing the perpetrators and excluding them from the Art- 
world, draw from the ‘‘ advanced ” critics abject laudation. 

Then, again, instead of increasing the demands on the artist, 
the whole tendency is to lower them. Since Whistler’s 
disastrous lead all the poetic and inventive faculties have been 
steadily sneered at and discounted by the Newists. 

Thirdly, instead of making the work more thorough, more 
precious, more sympathetic with Nature’s subtle methods, the 
trend of the Newists is in the opposite direction, Art is cheapened 
by the display of means, and easel pictures show the clumsy 
adoption of the scene painter’s handling. 

» Fourthly, in all other branches of Art we see the same d/asé 

revolt against things hitherto considered good, and the invention 

of new forms of bad work, or the return to primitive blundering. 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 

Dr. Macnamara, M.P., contends that the problem of 
Irish Elementary Education must be tackled before the 
more prominent problem of a Catholic University is 
solved. He gives the following picture of a typical Irish 
National School :— 

A common feature is the bareness of whitewashed walls, 
unrelieved by pictures, charts or maps, ... The furniture is 
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old and meagre, desks notched and unsteady, easels broken, no 
clock, insufficient blackboards. Fuel is generally supplied by 
the pupils and teachers jointly ; there is often scarcity at the 
beginning of the cold weather, and recently I met with cases 
where no fire was lighted at ten o’clock. 

The Irish head teachers receive little more than half 
the salary of Scotch teachers. Intermediate Education 
is in an equally bad way, a fourth of the total income of 
the Intermediate Commission going on administration 
and examinations. While the amount spent on the 
education of an elementary scholar is only £2 11s. 6d., 


£2 4s. 2d. goes on the mere examination of each inter- 


mediate scholar. On such a foundation no satisfactory 
system of University education can be built. 





The United Free Church Magazine. 

A SOMEWHAT belated sequel to the union of the Free 
and United Presbyterian Churches is announced this 
month, The spirit of the United Presbyterian Magazine 
and the Union Magazine appears in a new periodical 
which is called the United Free Church Magazine, is 
edited by Professor Orr and Professor Denney, and 
is published by Hodder and Stoughton. The serial 
will be “ More than Conquerors,” a story of the Dis- 
ruption, by David Lyall. It will run through the 
first twelve months. With the first numbcr is presented 
a plate portrait of Principal Rainy. Among other papers 
are “ The Decision of the Lords,” by the Rev. Professor 
Marcus Dods, D.D.; “The Identity of the Church,” by 
the Rev. George C. Hutton, D.D.; ‘Reminiscences of 
Principal Candlish,” by the Rev. A. Orrock Johnston, 
D.D.; and “From a Highland Manse,” by Isabel 
Macpherson. A cover for the magazine has been 
specially designed by Mr. Paul Woodruffe. 





‘*Campbell of the City Temple, Editor.” 

THIS is the new style of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
M.A., pastor of the City Temple. With this month he 
has taken over the editorship of the Young Man from 
Mr. Atkins, who has conducted it for the last eighteen 
years. In his “ foreword ” Mr. Campbell says :— 

I shall do my best to assist in rekindling the fire of spiritual 
enthusiasm and moral earnestness. We want a rejuvenated 
religion conjoined to an ethical imperative that is its own evi- 
dence, and we must have them if our beloved country is once 
more to become the home of the ideal. 

The first number under the new eaitorship contains 
Mr. Campbell’s account of his visit to President Roose- 
velt, at Oyster Bay, which is noticed elsewhere. In place 
of Mr. Dawson’s “ Echoes from the Study” we have a 
new feature in the shape of the Editor’s Correspondence, 
more on the lines of Mr. Campbell’s Answers to Corre- 
spondents in the British Weekly. The other notable 
features of the first number are the Rev. Hugh Black’s 
Observation as an Instrument of Culture, and an illus- 
strated description of the Leysian Mission in the City 
Road. It is a good first number, and I cordially wish 
the new Editor all success. 





The Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

THE Scottish Geographical Magazine opens with a 
“ Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland,” which is 
illustrated with photographs and maps. More interesting 
to the ordinary reader is the first of a series of unsigned 
papers on “The Dutch in Java.” The writer declares 
that “the old policy of greed has been renounced, and 
principles of reform established in practice.” Mr. 
Percival C. White writes on “ The Annual Rise and Fall 
of the Nile.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for September deals 
chiefly with Transatlantic topics. I have noticed else- 
where the articles for and against Mr. Roosevelt’s 
re-election, and also Colonel Bingham’s reply to the 
North on the negro question. 

ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION. 

Mr. J. W. Garner sums up Four Years of Anti-Trust 
Legislation, claiming that much of it is due to Demo- 
cratic initiative :— 

It includes four Acts of Congress, various resolutions, and not 
less than twenty judicial decisions. The majority, of course, will 
claim whatever credit may be due for what has been done. But 
the fact is, the minority party is entitled to share the honours, 
One of the four Acts of Congress was conceived by a Democrat, 
and its passage was forced as a result of Democratic manoeuvring. 
For each of the other three the Democrats voted with practical 
unanimity, after vainly trying to secure the adoption of amend- 
ments, some of which would have added much to the efficiency 
of the measures finally passed. _ Of the judicial decisions all 
were adverse to the defendant trusts, although, in a number of 
the cases decided, final hearings are yet to be had. All in all, 
encouraging progress has been made. 

THE “AMERICAN DRUDGE,” 


Miss Elizabeth Banks contributes a clever charac- 
terisation of “ The Educated American Drudge ” :— 

While the American Toy, the American Tyrant, and the 
American Queen sip ice-cream sodas through a straw in the 
Cecil courtyards, and make the welkins of the American Quick 
Lunch Restaurant in the Strand ring with their shrill orders for 
terrapin and soft-shell crabs, the American Drudge stays at 
home and keeps her house, and she is far more typically 
American. 

The highly-educated American girl after marriage 
becomes a housewife and nothing more :— 

Were I a painter, and did I wish to depict on canvas the 
typical American Wife, I should put a calico dress upon her, tie 
a gingham apron round her waist, and paint her with an 
intellectual face, all eager, searching—searching for dust. 

And there seems to be in the American woman herself a 
natural tendency, a willingness—one might almost say anxiety— 
to be a drudge. Give her a servant, or two servants, and she 
remains Drudge-in-Chief, There is about her a certain primi- 
tiveness, a harking back ‘to Puritan ancestors, that makes it 
difficult for her to learn that even a married woman may, under 
certain circumstances, have some higher duties than the ‘‘ seeing 
to” her husband’s dinner and the suckling of her child. 

G. F. WATTS, 

Of the late G. F. Watts Mr. Royal Cortissoz writes :— 

Great he was, with the greatness of a fine intellect and a pure 
imagination; his moral fervour reacted upon his work with 
results that it would be silly to group with those of the ordinary 
painter of didactic anecdotes, and all through the tangible 
fabrics of his creating, in the dramatic sweep of his design, and 
in the nobility of his forms, you discern a beauty that has the 
accent of greatness upon it But Watts was not a great painter ; 
he did not reach in drawing, modelling, and colour the plane 
of the great masters, and without that uplift he failed, neces- 
sarily, to impose himself absolutely upon his generation, to bend 
his countrymen to his will or to found a school. 

THE NEW EDUCATION, 

Professor Barrett Wendell writes caustically about the 
new methods of education, which he calls “ Our National 
Superstition.” He gives the following instance of the 


result of “ scientific teaching ” :— 

I discovered in the Freshman Class at Harvard a student of 
fairly robust mental quality, who found great trouble in alpha- 
betically sorting some hundred or two manuscripts, endorsed 
with the names of the writers. A few questions revealed the 
cause of his pernlexitvy. He had been taught at school to read 
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and to write and to cipher fluently ; but he had never been 
called upon to learn the alphabet. The order of the letters 
therein had impressed his school-teachers as arbitrary, and 
therefore not reasonable ; and, desiring to be purely reasonable, 
these teachers had presented the twenty-six letters to him as 
independent phonetic symbols, of which the meaning was to be 
inferred from experience of them as they appeared in various 
words. He could spell, I subsequently discovered, rather better 
than I should have expected. But what use he could make of a 
dictionary, the Lord alone knows. After all, I suppose, the 
order of words in dictionaries may perhaps be held, by reason- 
able pedagogues, unreasonably and obsoletely arbitrary, 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE October number of the London Quarterly con- 
tains several very interesting articles. Dr. Rigg writes 
on “ Lord Acton as a Statesman,” basing his essay upon 
Lord Acton’s Letters, which he describes as a most 
interesting and instructive volume. Principal Salmond 
gives a sketch of Professor A. B. Davidson, Professor 
of Hebrew in the New College of Edinburgh. It is a 
sympathetic sketch of a typical Scotchman of the last 
century, from whose class-room went forth many of the 
best Hebrew scholars of our time. Mr. E. Belch writes 
an elaborate review of three recent books upon the 
“Psychology of Religion.” Mr. Belch professes to 
have no fear of psychology, but thinks that mysticism 
alone is the despair of reason; though the whole 
of man’s spiritual nature could be mapped out, he 
believes the essential relation of a personal spirit to a 
personal God remains. Nevertheless it is from the 
examination of the phenomena of religious consciousness 
that we may expect the apology of religion which shall 
meet the needs of our time. Mr. Belch deals somewhat 
harshly with Professor James’ book, on every part of which, 
he says, inadequacy is written. There is a curious article 
by Frederick Platt under the title “Does God Suffer?” 
The author’s conclusion is that the balance leans to the 
pious opinion that there may be “pain” in God. The 
New Methodist Hymnbook is reviewed in an article on 
“ Modern Methodist Hymnology.” Professor J. G. Tasker 
writes on the “‘ Unwritten’ Sayings of Jesus,” 


ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 

IN the September number, Professor A. W. Flux treats 
of Britain’s place in foreign markets, and by a series of 
interesting tables shows that “the market for British 
exports in Germany, France, and the United States, 
though narrowed by the tariff policy of the last of the 
three, is still of great importance ; and it is expansive in 
some degree, except in the case of the United States, 
The proportion of their total imports which the other 
countries outside the Empire take from us is greater 
than that recorded for our rivals, but far less than the 
Empire takes, In all three cases, the trade done by 
other countries as a whole has grown faster than their 
trade with us.” L. L. Price, writing on “ Economic Theory 
and Fiscal Policy,” objects to the position that Free 
Trade is necessarily the economist’s policy. Mr. Leonard 
Darwin reports the projected currency reforms in Mexico 
and China, and argues that gold must-be the standard 
everywhere if the nations of the world are to enjoy the 
advantages of a common standard and stable rates of 
international exchange. In forty years the gold standard 
will, he says, probably be universal, and bimetallism will 
have vant: from practical politics. Miss A. F, Dodd, 
dealing with taxation of land in Australasia, sums up by 
saying that, in spite of mistakes, the recent experiments 
in land taxation have been successful, and that the effect 
has been to encourage an even growth of prosperity. 
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THE FRENCH 


————__> 


LA REVUE. 


ARTICLES on Sainte-Beuve continue to appear in the 
French reviews @ propos of the centenary celebration of 
his birth. In Za Revue, of September Ist, the article is 
by Emile Faguet, and in the number for September 15th 
Léon Séché begins an article on the friendship of Sainte- 
Beuve and Madame Victor Hugo. Madame Hugo is 
said to have inspired Sainte-Beuve in ‘“ Les Consola- 
tions,” “ Madame de Pontivy,” and “ Le Livre d’Amour.” 
Judging by the first instalment the story is a startling 
one indeed. In the number for September Ist there is 
a short article, by Henry de La Vaulx, on the Méditer- 
ranéen, a spherical balloon. 

The number for September 15th contains, in addition 
to the articles already mentioned, a study on Contem- 
porary Literary French, by G. Pellissier. Alexandre 
Ular writes on the finances and industries of China, and 
Gabriel Trarieux contributes a short article on the Ideals 
of the Modern French Drama. 





THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


AFTER Ibsen’s Letters, there is nothing of unusual 
interest in the Revue de Paris. In the number for 
September 1st the articles are chiefly historical. 
Frédéric Masson writes on the Bonapartes and Corsica, 
and H. de Grandvelle deals with the escape of 
Louis XVII. “An Episode of August, 1870,” by 
Colonel L. Picard, deals with an engagement on 
August 16th in the “Ravine of Death,” between 
Mars-la-Tour and Bruville, which must have been 
disastrous to the Prussians. The peasants who show 
tourists and others the battlefield of Mars-la-Tour 
and the line of the German frontier never forget to point 
out the ravine where two thousand dead lie buried in a 
heap ; and it is a common sight to meet Prussian officers 
there from Metz placing mortuary wreaths in this battle- 
cemetery, which happens to be in French territory. 
“ Victor Hugo in Guernsey,” by Paul Stapfer, appears in 
both numbers ; also Victor Bérard’s article on England 
and Russia. 

An account of the Mussulman Universities in Egypt, 
by Pierre Arminjon, is begun in the second number ; and 
Marcel Boulenger writes on Sports. An article, by 
Georges Alfassa, on the Night Work of Women, might 
be more aptly described as Night and Day Work, for 
the women on returning home from night work are 
obliged to busy themselves with their homes in the day- 
time. How are they to get the necessary amount of sleep ? 
In France, a law was passed on November 2, 1892, forbid- 
ding night-labour for women and children, but exceptions 
were made in certain industries. The exceptions no doubt 
have assumed large proportions, with the result that the 
Association for the Legal Protection of Workers is carry- 
ing on an active campaign for the suppression of all 
exceptions. The loss of sleep is not the only serious 
mischief. When a woman is working in the day the 
créche will take care of her infant child ; but in the night 
the créche is closed. And what about the hygienic and 
sanitary conditions of the factories in the night? What 
becomes of the older children after school hours? The 
whole thing is appalling. The fact that there has beena 
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commission of inquiry into some of the evils of the 
system, and that a campaign against it is being carried 
on vigorously, may be taken to show that the proposed 
change will not be made without opposition. _ The 
opponents say, among other things, that the suppression 
of night labour will increase expenses, and will necessitate 
an increase of capital. Individual interests will be 
seriously compromised. Night work gives the woman 
the necessary leisure in the day to do the mending, etc., 
in the home ! 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


BoTH numbers of the Nouvelle Revue for September 
are dull. In the first number there is an article on 
M. Waldeck Rousseau, notes at first hand, signed M. ; 
Italy and Austria form the subject of a political article 
by Ragueni; Théo Bergerat sends some unpublished 
details about the Duc d’Enghien; M. Péladan records 
his impressions of the production of his tragedy “ Sémi- 
ramis” in July at Nimes ; and Gustave Kahn writes on 
“ Max Stirner ” (John Caspar Schmidt) and Individualism. 

In the second number the place of honour is accorded 
to an article on the Peopling of North Africa, by A. de 
Pouvourville ; the next article, the Louvre in Peril, by 
Charles Galbrun, refers to the fourth year of the Republic ; 
Guy de Charnace writes on the Mental Faculties of 
Animals, noting the labours of George Romanes and other 
English scientists ; and, finally, mention must be made 
of an article on Mr. H. G. Wells and his style, by Frank 
Blunt. In England no one is concerned about the style 
in which Mr. Wells gives his ideas to the world, but the 
French critic is disturbed by Mr. Wells’s repetitions of 
sounds, words, and phrases, and adds that in the French 
translations the French may read Mr. Wells in a more 
careful literary style than that of the original. 





THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


THE chief articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes are, 
like those of the Revue de Paris, historical, and there- 
fore not specially interesting to readers outside France. 
The only article on a present day subject in the number 
for September Ist is that on Manchuria, by Comte Vay 
de Vaya et Luskod. Inthe number for September 15th 
there is an article on the Socialist Congress at Amster- 
dam, by J. Bourdeau ; and Louis Gillet writes on Siennese 
Art. An interesting article by Eugene Tavernier deals 
with the difficulties connected with People’s Universities 
in France. 





As September 8th was the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Eduard Morike there are several articles on 
the lyric poet and his work in the German periodicals for 
September—the Deutsche Rundschau, by Bruno Golz ; 
the Deutsche Monatsschrift, by Rudolf Krauss ; and the 
Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land, by Dietrich von 
Oertzen. Mérike’s prose masterpiece is the short story, 
“Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag.” Rudolf Krauss, in 
his article, tells.us of Mérike’s loves, and the poems 
addressed to each. His lyrics have been set to music by 
many composers. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


THE current issue of Vragen des Tijds contains three 
articles, of which two are on subjects that have been 
dealt with previously, either in that review or others ; 
these are the Civil Medical Service in Java and the Inter- 
national Congress for the Legal Protection of Work- 
people. The third contribution is, partly for the above 
reason and partly on its own account, the most interest- 
ing. The writer examines the question of a uniform fare 
on municipal tramways. The practice of charging one 
fare all over a particular town or city, with the right to 
change from one tram to another to continue your 
journey, has been abundantly tried in Germany, where 
the fare was (and is in some towns) Io pfennige, equal to 
1id., roughly speaking. This system has now been dis- 
carded by many German towns, because it does not pay. 
The writer, after dealing exhaustively with the subject, 
lays down certain principles for the guidance of Dutch 
municipalities ; they amount to variable fares according 
‘to distance, with.the season ticket system or the book of 
tickets at a reduction. 

Elsevier rises above its usual standard, good as that 
sis, in the latest issue. The longest, as well as the most 
entertaining, contribution is that on the training of naval 
cadets in the Naval Institute at Willemsorde, which 


-celebrated its jubilee on September .14th and following 


days. The description of life in the Institute and on 
the Urania, with numerous illustrations, well repays 
perusal. There is also an article on Wurzburg, well 
illustrated, and an interesting account of the Ary Scheffer 
Museum in Dordrecht, together with stories and the 
usual features of this magazine. 

‘De Gids is not so rich in contributions of general 
interest as it usually is. Martina G. Kramers takes up 
the cudgels in favour of Women Suffrage, in answer to 
an article by Professor Krabbe in a preceding number of 
the same review, and she makes use of the arguments in 
a spirited manner. Augusta de Wit gives a piece of fine 
writing in the short contribution called “Alles wel!” 
which title is sufficiently akin to our own tongue to 
dispense with a translation. 

In Onze Eeuw Mr. Muller writes of Tuscan towns, 
dealing with Pisa, Lucca, and Pistoja. The article 
which follows it is a criticism of the new bill for amend- 
ing the law relating to domestic servants, male and 
female ; the writer takes it to pieces, pointing out where 
theory cannot be carried into practice. In connection 
with the “character,” the servant may ask that the 
mistress shall merely say that she has been so long in 
‘the situation, or she may demand that the mistress shall 
state how she has performed her duties ; such licence 
appears unsatisfactory, and the regulation will not work. 
It is interesting to note that there are 8,346 households 


with two servants, 1,864 with three, 584 with four, 270 
‘with five, 139 with six, 56 with seven, 32 with eight, 


12 with nine, and 25 with ten or more. Another 


-contribution concerns the Dutch army, which is not 


strong enough for ah independent Power; it is 
especially weak in artillery. How to increase the 
effective strength of the army without swelling the 
cost is the problem that the writer seeks to solve. One 
of his suggestions is the introduction of volunteers ; 
another is to give the soldiers time to attend to work, so 
that conscription may not entail the disadvantages 
felt in some other countries, where a young man’s 
commercial career may be spoiled by’ having to serve 
two years just when he is able to take a responsible 
position, . _ 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


IN both its September numbers the Nuova Antologia 
devotes much space to the situation created in Italy 
through the dissolution by Papal decree of the Catholic 
organisation known as the “Opera dei Congressi.” 
“ Eufrasio,” in a well-informed article on the “ Non 
Expedit,” points out how the refusal by the Pope 
of political rights to loyal Catholics lies at the 
root of all the present trouble. The younger genera- 
tion of Catholic workers is clamouring for open 
and direct parliamentary representation, while the 
Vatican still clings to its ancient policy of abstention in 
spite of the obvious futility of such a course. G. Molteni 
(September 16th), on the other hand, makes the best of 
a bad situation, argues that Catholic social action will 
still continue, that in some respects strictly diocesan 
activity has advantages overa centralised organisation, and 
implies that if official Catholic activity is to be severely 
controlled, means will still be found for unofficial 
lay propaganda. It is, he points out, to the direct 
interest, both of the Socialists, who fear the popular 
rivalry of the Christian Democrats, and of the Conser- 
vative Catholics, who regard them with undisguised 
alarm, to advertise the action of the Pope as giving a 
coup de gréce to the party of social reform within the 
Church, but our author affirms that the party is still 
very much alive and will continue to make its 
influence felt. In an article, interesting to all lovers of 
Italian art, A. Chiappelli sums up the latest conclusions 
of the Duccio-Cimabue controversy, as represented by 
Mr. Langton Douglas on the one side and Mr. Roge: 
Fry on the other. On the whole, the author seems 
inclined to agree with Mr. Fry, and to uphold the 
traditional Florentine attribution of the Rucellai 
Madonna. 

The Civilta Cattolica prints a remarkable account 
(September 17th) of the recent German Catholic Con- 
gress at Ratisbon, one of those vast gatherings which 
only Germany can produce, in which ten thousand dele- 
gates took part, and the proceedings were marked with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. A _ severely condemnatory 
article on the late M. Waldeck-Rousseau holds him 
responsible for the present crisis between Church and 
State in France. 

The Rassegna Nazionale gives prominence (September 
16th) to a very ably written critical estimate of the 
writings of the novelist A. Fogazzaro, drawing a paralle! 
between him and d’Annunzio, the one pagan, subjective, 
and a pupil of Carducci, the other idealistic, Christian, 
and a faithful disciple of Manzoni. They represent the 
two streams of thought that have always existed in 
Italian literature. An anonymous priest criticises 
with apparently justifiable severity a new guide 
to Jerusalem recently brought out by the French 
Assumptionist Fathers, in which nationalist tendencies 
have been allowed to obscure critical accuracy. A 
translation is given of a long and enlightened pastoral 
recently issued by the Bishop of La Rochelle on the need 
for a wider and more liberal education in seminaries, 

The Azvista @ftalia contains an unusual number cf 
readable articles this month. An illustrated account of 
the glories of Urbino in the days of its artistic greatness, 
and an entertaining description of the eccentricities of 
feminine dress during the Renaissance, afford light 
reading, while there is an excellent summary of the 
education problem in England to-day, and musicians 
will find a long and informing article on Beethoven and 
his pianoforte sonatas. , 
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fied the Board of Education that the system 

which has hitherto been established in girls’ 
schools in France will now be open also to the Normal 
Schools and Lycées for boys, with this extra advantage, 
that the young Englishmen who are willing to go to 
France will not be required to pay for their board at 
all. They must have a diploma or be in course of train- 
ing to become secondary schoolmasters, and will be 
required to give conversation lessons for two hours a 
day ; they will receive no remuneration except board and 
lodging at the Institute to which they are attached. Can- 
didates for such posts must forward their applications to 
the Director of Special Enquiries and Reports, St. 
Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, S.W., enclosing testi- 
monials as to character, capacity, and teaching ex- 
perience, and a medical certificate of health. It will also 
be necessary for each candidate to have a personal inter- 
view with the Director at his office, and should any can- 
didate have any special desire as to date of interview, it 
would be well to indicate it when forwarding the appli- 
cation. 


ft French Minister of Public Instruction has noti- 


EXCHANGE OF HOMES, 


Education by travel has always been considered the 
soundest form of learning. A London schoolmaster has 
had a most interesting experience. His letter is too long 
for our space this month, and as to give quotations only 
would spoil it, I must reserve it for next month, 

A LITTLE KNOWN BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

How many of our readers know about that institution 
for private governesses known as the Governesses Bene- 
volent ! Established more than half a century ago, it has 
done a wonderful work. When it was first planned, the 
lot of the governess in a family was often a most deplor- 
able one. Thrust into the battle of life through the ruin 
or death of parents, often handicapped by the necessity 
of helping her family, these ladies had usually no pro- 
spect but that of struggling on until death should relieve 
them from their difficulties, Incorporated in 1848, the 
Governesses Institution has gone steadily on, doing 
magnificent work. One of its aims is to help the ladies 
to lay aside a certain yearly sum as provision for old 
age, and as an inducement it has always paid as large a 
proportion of the first year’s contribution as its subscrip- 
tions permitted. Lately an additional scheme has been 
devised. Every governess who subscribes not less than half 
a guinea a year to the Institution can become a member, 
and secure one or more votes, and should she herself 
ever stand in need of help from the Institution those 
votes can be used for her own personal advantage, and 
if she should come to need for herself one of the elective 
annuities or an apartment inthe home, the votes to 
which she has become entitled through her subscription 
‘will count, and in addition she will receive a share of a 
certain number of votes placed at the disposal of the 
Society. 

Only a governess in a family could realise from these 
few words what this scheme would mean, a scheme 
which combines the joy of helping with the comfort of 
provision for a rainy day should it come; but I hope 
many people will write to A. W. Denis, Esq., Secretary 
of the Governesses Benevolent Institution, 32, Sackville 
Street, W., and obtain fuller particulars. 


Languages and Letter- Writing. 


ESPERANTO. 


Next: month we hope to be able to announce the 
formation of a legally constituted Esperanto Association, 
for the Groups everywhere are unanimous as to the 
need. The headquarters will probably be in London as 
the most convenient place, but it is suggested that the 
President should be chosen from every Group in turn, 
and that the annual meetings should take placein a 
different town each year. Extraordinary interest has 
lately been awakened in Aberdeen ; for example, within 
one week there has happened the publication of notices 
in two of the newspapers, two classes arranged for, and 
pretty well one hundred inquiries received. Sheffield is 
going through a similar, though not so rapid, process. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

La Chronigue, a French newspaper published in 
London, has had a most interesting series of articles. 
Beginning with the issue of Saturday, August 13th, 
the battle has raged between those who are of the 
opinion that to promote the use of an artificial 
language is to kill the national one, and those who 
consider that if one common language were used for 
international communication, much more time could 
be devoted to the study of one or more of the national 
tongues. 

The Aberdeen Free Press has commenced the publica- 
tion of daily lessons in Esperanto. When will a London 
daily arrange for such lessons ? The monthly shorthand 
magazine, the “ Note book,” Hatchard and Castarede, 
71, High Holborn, has published such lessons for some 
time. 

In the World of September roth Mr. Chesterton 
remarked that Esperanto “annoyed” him. Mr. Rhodes 
replied. I cannot, alas! give the article in full. 
Mr. Rhodes charges Mr. Chesterton with re-echoing 
a clumsy skit; with giving the weight of his able 
pen to a flippant dismissal of an important subject ; 
questions whether he could have read M. Couturat’s 
“ Histoire de la Langue Universelle,” or he would not 
have compared the work of 150 seekers after a least 
common denominator with the philosophical triflings of 
Laputa ; reminds him that not the Esperantists, but the 
every-day makers of new words, such as “ boycotting,” 
“ westrumited,” etc., are the spoilers of living languages, 
and concludes with the assertion that he cherishes the 
hope of one day seeing Mr. Chesterton President of the 
Esperanto Association—(get rid of it he cannot)—and 
with this hope we entirely agree. 

The meetings on Monday evenings at the Club Café, 
5, Bishopsgate Street Within, are most enjoyable. The 
time is 6 o’clock, when the offices are closing—tea costs 
6d.—and the clatter of cups and ‘Esperanto is quite 
harmonious. All friends and inquirers are heartily 
welcomed, and, tea over, the party cross the road to the 
offices of the Remington Typewriter Company, which 
have been so kindly placed at their disposal. Parties 
of threes and fours are formed, and amusing conversations 
are carried on. 

It is not possible before we go to press to notify the 
existing free classes in London, but full particulars will 
be given, upon receipt of a stamped and addressed enve- 
lope, by the Hon. Secretary of the Esperanto Club, 14, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, 
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WHAT IS THE SECRET OF MARIE CORELLI’S POPULARITY ?* 


HE season has brought round another of Marie 
Corelli's “immense successes.’’ Ingenious 
newspaper men put their heads together with 

enterprising advertisers and calculate how many tons 
of paper have been used in producing the first 
“immense edition” of the popular authoress’s latest 
triumph. The public rushes to buy, and the million 
is engaged in reading “ God’s Good Man.” Why? 
The question is an interesting one and worth some 
consideration. 


I.—_THE SECRET OF HER SUCCESS. 


The answer, it is evident, has nothing to do with 
the intrinsic merits or demerits of ‘“ God’s Good Man.” 
The title is a trifle profane, and may offend the 
austere person who takes seriously the interdict 
against taking God’s holy name in vain. But 
the sale of the book is to be attributed neither 
to the title nor to the story. It sells because it is 
Marie Corelli’s new romance, and it would have sold, 
no matter what she called it or what she had put into 
it. She captured her constituency long ago, and it is 
faithful to the heroine of its choice. 

THE HARMSWORTH OF FICTION. 

It is curious to note the novelists who enjoy im- 
mense popularity with the British public. Many of 
them are quite unknown in “ literary circles” and to 
the “cultured public.” Yet they count their readers 
by the hundred thousand, whereas the novelists 
affected by the superior person are lucky if they can 
command the sale of 10,000 copies. The sale of 
George Meredith’s novels is to that of Marie Corelli 
as the circulation of the Zimes is to that of the Dai/y 
Mail. Miss Corelli may indeed be regarded as a 
kind of Harmsworth of the world of fiction. She 
knows what the public wants, and she supplies it with 
punctuality and despatch. But Marie Corelli is only 
the latest authoress to enjoy the favour of the great 
gallery. For many years Miss Braddon queened it 
over all competitors. Mrs. Henry Wood, with “ East 
Lynne,” made one bold stroke for the succession. 
But Marie Corelli has now no rival near her throne. 
Among the men Mr. Hall Caine alone can be named 
beside her as an author who commands the ear of the 
great B. P. 

ELECT OF THE PEOPLE, 

“The public, sir—the public is a hass” will no 
doubt be the remark of most superior persons who 
are confronted by the fact that Marie Corelli’s 
popularity eclipses that of all her rivals. But de 
gustibus non est disputandum, and if John Smith’s 





* (ign oe : aSimple Love Story.” By Marie Corelli. (Methuen 
0. 6s, 


taste is not the same as mine I do not solve the 
mystery of John Smith’s palate by dubbing him a 
fool. No doubt he is a fool—most of us have 


qualified for that epithet in our time; but to label | 


him is a different thing from explaining him. To 
persons of true culture, the tastes and likings, the 
prejudices and predilections of the British public are 
matters as well worth study as are any of those 
obscure and apparently insignificant natural pheno- 
mena which scientists spend years of their life in 
investigating. John Smith, who thinks Marie Corelli 
the greatest writer of our times, the Shakespeare of 
the twentieth century, may be a fool ; but is he not a 
man and a brother, a citizen of the Empire on which 
the sun never sets? and do we not all confidently 
appeal to his unerring wisdom and sagacious judgment 
at election times in order to ascertain how that 
Empire shall be governed ? 


WHY? 


Why has John Smith fallen in love with Marie 
Corelli? Why does he cleave to her in evil as in 
good report? Why does he swear by her, and —what 
is more important—why does he dutifully spend his 
hard-earned shillings upon her books year after year 
with loyal persistency? By examining this problem 
we may haply learn something of the true character 
and inner nature of John Smith, learning what it is 
that he delighteth to honour, what qualities of heart 
and brain appeal to him most strongly, and, in short, 
what is his conception of life. Marie Corelli’s pages 
thus become, as it were, a kind of magic mirror in 
which we can see the lineaments of honest John 
Smith, if not as he is, at least as he fancies himself 
to be. If he did not feel that the stories of his 
favourite were not true to life as he experiences it, 
or imagines it to be, she would not be his favourite 
author. 


LIKE AUTHOR, LIKE READER, 


For novelists, like dramatists, must hold the mirror 
up to Nature, and every copy of their novels that is sold 
is a vote cast by the Great Electorate in their favour. 
Hence, as the greatest number of buyers of novels buy 
Marie Corelli’s stories, we may fairly assume that they 
live in Marie Corelli’s world, and regard her as the 
most authoritative exponent of that universe in which 
they live and move and have their being. Thus from 
a study of the writings of this popular novelist we may 
find out a good deal about the character, aspirations 
and imaginations of our neighbours which it may be 
profitable for us to know. For, after all, it is John 
Smith and his neighbours who in the last resort rule 
the British Empire. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND IMAGINATION. 

To avoid misunderstanding it is necessary to 
emphasise the distinction between life as we know 
it and life as we imagine it to be. Many a novelist 
has achieved great popularity by describing life in a 
fashion which was ludicrously false to the facts; but 
even then he owed his popularity to the fidelity with 
which he portrayed life as his hearers imagined it to 
be. The servant girl who devours descriptions of the 
domestic life of duchesses written by some Grub 
Street starveling, is satisfied because the description 
corresponds, not to her knowledge, but to her imagi- 
nation of the way in which duchesses live. For all 
of us know but a very small bit of contemporary life. 
The rest we imagine. And the importance of Marie 
Corelli, or any other popular gauge of her kind, is 
quite as much because of the test it affords of what 
the British public imagines as of what it knows. For 
our imagination is often a much more potent factor in 
deciding our conduct than our knowledge. 


A GOOD OLD BARNSTORMER, 


What, then, is the secret of Marie Corelli? Why is 
it that her pictures of contemporary life appeal to a 
wider public than those of any of her rivals? In 
order to answer that question we shall do well to 
examine the characteristics of her latest story. “ What 
do you think of So-and-so?”—naming a well-known 
actor—I asked a member of his own profession. 
“Qh, he’s a good old barnstormer,” was the reply ; 
and the answer fits Marie Corelli. She is a “ good 
old barnstormer.” There is nothing original about 
her art, or about her stories. They are simple in 
their plot, commonplace in their execution, but direct 
in their appeal. ‘God’s Good Man” is described 
quite correctly as a simple love story, and a simple 
story it is in truth. 

HER ARTLESS ART. 


A clergyman of forty meets a lady of twenty-seven. 
He dislikes her at first, gradually learns to love her, 
and ultimately marries her. The machinery of the 
tale is as old as its theme. The heroine is nearly killed 
in the hunting field. She recovers, but in a sufficiently 
crippled state to justify the hero in proposing 
marriage. An able surgeon then descends upon the 
scene. The cripple is cured, and the hero and 
heroine marry and live happily ever afterwards. 
All of this is as simple and as crude as the stage 
properties of the stage in Shakespeare’s time. The 
literary method by which she produces her effects 
are as obvious and as hackneyed as the slow music 
of a rustic orchestra to the tune of which the villain 
dies on the stage at a country fair. Whenever she is 
leading up to a love passage, there is the invari- 
able dithyrambic outburst of nature music, as for 
instance :— 


AWhen May morning dawned on the world, it came as a 
vision of glory robed in clear sunshine, and girdled with 
bluest skies. Birds broke into enraptured song—young almond 


and apple boughs quivered almost visibly every moment into _ 
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pink and white bloom . . . hope and love pulsated from the 
Creator to His responsive creation. 

All this over and over and over again, with varia- 
tions, is the simple but effective artifice of Marie 
Corelli. And yet so young is the human heart, even 
when hardened by the tramp of the unending pro- 
cession of fictitious heroes and heroines across our 
emotions, this unconscionable woman does interest 
her readers, does command their attention, nay, in 
places moves them to tears and again to laughter. 
The very poverty and meagreness of her materials 
increases our marvel at the success which she un- 
questionably achieves. 

HER BLATANT PHARISAISM. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll last month bewailed in the 
leading columns of the British Weekly that many of 
our leading novelists ignore religion. ‘The atmosphere 
of the work of Seton Merriman, Anthony Hope, Barry 
Pain, and Jerome K. Jerome is, he declares, from first 
to last an atmosphere of quiet Atheism. He could not 
make this complaint of the novels of Marie Corelli. 
Her atmosphere is one of vehemently self-assertive 
Christianity. She is in her way a revivalist preacher 
and hot gospeller. She has her own creed, and she 
preaches it with fiery, although it must be admitted 
somewhat feline, fervour. ‘The pussy cat, the ill- 
natured, malicious, spiteful feline, comes out in her 
pictures of Smart Society. Her heaven is a kind of 
zsthetic Broad Anglicanism. ‘“God’s good man” is 
a country vicar. Her Hell is the smart set of 
London Society, her imps are the “Souls,” and the 
supreme devil is the fast, unsexed woman of the 
peerage, who smokes cigarettes, rides motor-cars, 
and qualifies for the Divorce Court. This com- 
bination of fervent devotion, with a large quantum 


- of spite, malice, and all uncharitableness, we may 


take it contributes not a little to Marie Corelli's 
popularity. John Smith, it is to be feared, like 
John Bull, is a bit of a Pharisee, and he is never 
so much at home as when, after praising God for 
his own creation, he adds a codicil reflecting upon 
the character of his neighbour, who may or may 
not be a Publican, but who is always a sinner whose 
wickedness serves to set off as a foil the exceeding 
virtue of the Pharisee. 
A LATTER-DAY PROPHETESS. 


Of course, Marie Corelli is quite unconscious of 
any spite in her delineations. She would be equally 
certain of her innocence if she had lampooned by her 
caricatures those whose hospitality she had enjoyed. 
In her own eyes, and also in those of her innumerable 
readers, she is inspired by the sublime fury of a latter- 
day prophetess when she arraigns English Society for 
rottenness and impeaches the English Church for its 
hypocrisy. ‘My word, does not she give it ’em? 
Give it ’em hot, and serve them right !” is the reflec- 
tion of her disciples when they read the invectives of 
this English prototype of the great prophet, Dowie. 
And they are right; she does “give it ‘em hot.” 
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The age is out of joint; but, thank Heaven! Marie 
Corelli was born to put it right. Thus, in reading 
her pages, the reader enjoys the pleasant sensation of 
enjoying a love story and of assisting at the reforma- 
tion of the morals of the world. It is a cross between 
the emotions of a revivalist prayer meeting and of a 
transpontine melodrama. ‘The mixture seems to suit 
the English taste, so there is no more to be said. 


THE CORELLIAN CREDO— 
Marie Corelli’s religion, as embodied in the Rev. 


. John Walden—*“God’s good man”—consists in a 


living faith in the existence of God and a diligent 
practising of the Christian virtues, without too much 
insistence on Christian dogmas. But the craving for 
dogmatic expression of the faith which is in her over- 
comes her towards the end of this story, and on 
p. 575 “God’s good man” thus formulates his faith 
in Christ :— 

I believe in Him as the one Divine Man ever born... I believe 
this—that Christ was born into the world as a Sign and Symbol 
of the life, death, and destined immortality of each individual 
human soul. Into the mystery of His birth I do not presume to 
penetrate. But I see Him as He lived—the embodiment of 
Truth—crucified ! I see Him dead—rising from the grave to 
take upon Himself eternal life. - I accept Him as the true 
manifestation of the possible Divine Man—for no man before or 
after Him has had such influence upon the human race. And 
I am convinced that the faithful following of His Gospel ensures 
peace in this world and joy in the world to come. 

But this faith in the Divine Christ exists side by side 
with a bitter realisation of the failure of His mission, 
She puts into the mouth of her Bishop, without any 
indication that he is not uttering her own conviction, 
the following sweeping verdict upon the failure of 
Christianity :— 

It is useless to contend with facts, and the facts are that the 
masses of mankind are as unregenerate at this day as ever 
they were before Christ came into the world! . . . The Church 
in these days has become merely a harbour of refuge for hypo- 
crites, who think to win conventional repute with their neigh- 
bours by affecting to believe in a religion not one of whose 
tenets they obey. . . . A Church in which some of the clergy 
themselves . . . are more dishonourable and dissolute than many 
of the so-called reprobates of society whom they are elected to 
admonish, . . . The Christian religion itself is little more than 
a superstructure of lies, raised above the sepulchre of a murdered 
Truth. 

—AND ITS COMMINATION SERVICE, 


The Bishop thinks of going over to Rome to escape 
by intellectual suicide from the dread fear that “ there 
is nothing in space save a blind chance spawning life 
particles uselessly”; but of course “God’s good 
man” will not hear of such asurrender. Miss Corelli 
holds no truck with Rome. “I disapprove ofall that 
even hints at the possibility of any part of the British 
Empire becoming the slave of Rome.” If the Church 
is rotten and the Christianity of the day a hollow 
superstition, it is, at least, a shade better than the 
Smart Set and the Souls of London Society. Marie 
Corelli abominates “ the Souls,” and darkly hints that 
a Cabinet Minister and his Associate Souls are guilty of 
unspeakable abominations. She speaks of the “ right 
down vicious company of Souls,” and adds: “ Their 
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ideas are low—decidedly low—and decidedly queer, 
and that Cabinet Ministers are in their set does not 
make them any the better.” 


COURTSHIP A LA MODE. 


Home, she tells us, was once a safe and sacrea 
institution in England. ‘ Nowadays it is supplanted 
by the public restaurants.” Again and again she 
returns to the charge against “ that upper class throng 
who, because they spend their lives in nothing nobler 
than political intrigue and sensual indulgence, are 
politely set aside as froth and scum by the saner, 
cleaner world, and classified as the Smart Set.” 
Various members of the Smart Set, heirs to duke- 
doms, adulterous ladies of title, are introduced to us, 
with the morals of the poultry yard and the manners 
of Yahoos. When the heir to the dukedom presses 
his suit upon the heroine, he tells her :— 

You know that no sane man alive would tie himself to one 
woman save for the law’s demand that his heirs shall be lawfully 
born. The natural state of man is polygamous. If it were not 
for hypocrisy we should all be savages as utterly and completely 
as in primeeval days. 


Certainly a curious specimen of courtship @ Za mode. 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE AND THE DEADLY SINS. 


The country house at week ends, or when people 
meet in the autumn, is represented in lurid colours. 
Drinking, gluttony, gambling, and all the deadly sins 
flourish. Ladies paint their faces, sell their bodies to 
pay their gambling debts, smoke and drink, and do not 
hesitate to try to betray innocents into the arms of 
worthless suitors if they see a chance of making money 
out of the transaction. Not a pleasant picture, but 
one which is evidently believed not to be far from the 
truth by Marie Corelli and her readers, 


SERMON AND SENTIMENT, 


It is probable that the secret of Marie Corelli is 
to be found neither in her Gospel nor in her Inferno, 
in her dissertations on the nature of the Deity, nor in 
her caricatures of the life of the upper classes. There 
is in her books, despite all their overdone extravagance 
and unrestrained verbosity, a touch of human nature 
which appeals to the heart and meets with immediate 
response. In this latest story she has wisely forsaken 
the Court, and contents herself with stringing her pet 
sermons along a thread of the simple sentimental love 
story, which is at once the oldest and the newest 
thing in the world. In place of kings and popes, and 
princes with two wives, she now introduces us to a 
motley company of rustics, who, it must be admitted, 
are better company than the potentates. But without 
more dissertation, I will set before the reader in brief 
compass the gist of the story of “ God’s Good Man.” 


II.—HER LATEST STORY. 


The Rev. John Walden, a Broad Church Moderate 
High Churchman, of private means, buys the cure of 
souls in one of the woodland counties, presents him- 
self to the living, and becomes vicar of the parish, 
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MARIE CORELLI’S GOOD MAN— 


He devotes most of his fortune to the restoration of 
the parish church, and being a man of culture and 
taste, the restored church becomes the marvel of the 
country-side. 
parson, aged forty-one— Miss Corelli somewhat 
absurdly speaks again and again as if old age set in 
with the forties—unmarried, fond of gardening, and 
beloved by all his parishioners. Says Mrs. Spruce, the 
housekeeper :— 

He’s jest a father to the village, an’ friends with every 
man, woman an’ child in it, an’ grudges nothink to ’elp in cases 
deservin’, An’ works like a nigger, he do, for the school. E’s 
fair an’ open as the day, an’ ain’t got no sly, sneaky tricks in 
’im—he’s just a man, an’ a good one—an’ that’s as rare a thing to 
find in this world as a di’mond in a washtub. 

Here is Miss Corelli’s own description of her hero :— 


There was no superfluous flesh about him ; he was tall and 
muscular, with well-knit limbs, broad shoulders, and a head 
altogether lacking in the humble or conciliatory ‘* droop ” which 
all worldly-wise parsons cultivate for the benefit of their rich 
patrons. It was a distinctively proud head—almost aggressive 
—indicative of strong character and self-reliance, well poised on 
a full throat, and set off bya considerable quantity of dark 
brown hair which was refractory in brushing, inclined to un- 
canonical curls, and plentifully dashed with grey. A broad fore- 
head, deeply-set dark-blue eyes, a straight and very prominent 
nose, a strong jaw and obstinate chin, a firmly-moulded mouth, 
round which many a sweet and tender thought had drawn kindly 
little lines of gentle smiling that were scarcely hidden by the 
silver-brown moustache—such, briefly, was the appearance of 
one, who though only a country clergyman, of whom the great 
world knew nothing, was the living representative of more 
powerful authority to his little ‘‘ cure of souls” than either the 
bishop of the diocese, or the King in all his majesty. 

As the book is dedicated to “ the living original of 
the Rev. John Walden and his wife,” some good man 
must at this moment be desperately uncomfortable. 
But Miss Corelli spares neither friend nor foe—all 
are sacrificed remorselessly on her altar before the 
great B.P. 

—AND HER GOOD WOMAN, 

The heroine, Miss Maryllia Vancourt, the lady of 
Abbot’s Manor, is of the excellent age of twenty- 
seven, but she is written about as if she were eighteen. 
We are favoured with retrospective glimpses into her 
childhood, when the wasps stung her legs and provoked 
from the young philosopher the remark, that if God 
made wopses she had no use for God. When she 
appears as lady of the Manor, we learn in the dear, 
old, familiar London Journal style, that “the graceful 
curve of her arched neck, which rose from her 
shoulders with a daintily proud poise, marked her 
demeanour as exceptional and altogether different 
from ordinary women.” Her hair was of a warm 
auburn gold, rippling here and there into shades of 
darker brown. Her eyes are “the most beautiful 
blue eyes ever seen.” Altogether a delectable heroine 
fit to be served up on toast to “ God’s good man.” 


THE FIRST INCIDENT. 


Before her arrival at the Manor the vicar hears that 
she is a creature “vain as a peacock” and “rapid as 
a firework.” He knows she has been brought up 


He is represented as an ideal country _ 


since she was sixteen by an American millionaire 
aunt, who is very rich, very smart, and of the world 
worldly. This aunt determines to marry her niece to 
Lord Roxmouth, who is heir to a dukedom, and who, 
being as poor as he is dissolute, wishes to marry the 
niece for the sake of the aunt’s millions. So per- 
sistent are the aunt and the prospective duke in their suit 
that Maryllia flies from town and finds a retreat in her 
Manor house. She arrives in the nick of time, on the 
eve of the day which her scoundrelly agent, Oliver 
Leach, had fixed for the destruction of a fine clump 
of beech trees, famous through several counties as the 
Five Sisters. The whole village was in mourning. 
The parson had in vain appealed to Leach to spare 
the trees. Before six o’clock next morning the wood- 
men with axes and ropes were to fell the Five Sisters. 
But late at night the oldest inhabitant—a delightful 
old man called Josey Letherbarrow— is carried up to 
the Manor, and he informs Miss Vancourt of the con- 
templated sacrilege. ‘The scene between the lady of the 
Manor and the old man is one of the best in the book. 


THE SAVING OF THE FIVE SISTERS, 


There is as much human emotion evoked over these 
trees as if they had been heroines of romance. At 
first the rustics are too dazed to explain the con- 
templated crime. But at last, after one of them had 
repeated the orders as to the ropes and axes :— 

‘** Ropes and axes shall not avail against the finger of the 
Lord or the wrath of the Almighty !” said Josey Letherbarrow, 
suddenly coming out of his abstraction, ‘* And if th’ owld 
Squire were alive he wouldn’t have had ’em touched—-no, not 
he! He’d ha’ starved sooner! And if the Five Sisters are 
laid low, the luck of the Manor will lay low with ’em! But it’s 


not too late—not too late ! ’—and he turned his face, now alive 
in its every feature with strong emotion, to Maryllia—‘‘ Not 
too late if the Squire’s little gel is still her father’s pride and 
glory! And that’s what I’ve come for to the Manor this night, 
—I ain’t been inside the old ’ouse for this ten ’ear or more ; but 
they’s brought me—me—old Josey—stiff as I am, and failin’ as 
I am, to see ye, my dear little gel, and ask ye for God’s love to 
save the old trees wot ’as waved in the woodland free and wild 
for ’undreds o’ years, and wot deserves more gratitude from 
Abbot’s Manor than killin’ for long sarvice !” 

Of course Maryllia saves the trees, dismisses the 
scoundrel agent, and is solemnly cursed by him in the 
best style of the old Adelphi stage. 


THE DAWN OF LOVE, 


At this scene Miss Vancourt first meets ‘“ God’s 
good man,” and tells him he looks “quite a nice 
pleasant sort of man.” On his part he thinks she is 
“just a woman with a way.” ‘They meet again at the 
village telegraph office, where he dispatches a French 
telegram for her, and is rewarded by the gift of 
a threepennypicce with a hole in it. He begins to 
fall in love with her, and is caught by his gardener 
trying to fix the threepennybit to his watch-chain. 
That worthy was much upset. 

“I’m blowed if he warn’t sittin’ under that tree like a great 
gaby, a-fastenin’ a mis’able threepennybit to ‘is watch-chain. 
Somethin’s gone wrong with ’im—somethin’ must a’ gone wrong. 
Gen’rally speakin’, a ’oley bit means a woman in it—but ’tain’t 
that way wi’ Passon for sure.” 
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But the excellent gardener was mistaken for once. 
The parson found himself compelled to admit that he 
liked her better than when they first met. She was 
charming, and knew it, and was not less aware of her 
gracefulness. She had a sweet voice and a delight- 
fully musical laugh. “ God’s good man” was evidently 
going the road that all men, good or bad, have 
travelled in their time. But he was not conscious 
that he was caught on the barbed hook of a hopeless 
passion until after their third meeting. This took 
place at the Manor, which, as if foreboding his 
doom, the vicar had avoided, refusing repeated invita- 
tions. But he could not evade his destiny. 

OVER HEAD AND EARS, 

A budding prima donna, one of the vividest 
characters in the book, who is staying at the Manor, 
makes him come up to tea. While the girl is flirting 
with a poet, who, except for his inches and the colour 
of his hair, somehow suggests Richard le Gallienne, the 
vicar and the lady walk in the rose garden. And there 
his eyes were opened, and he saw. A rose slipped from 
Maryllia’s cluster; the vicar picked it up; their hands 
just touched as she smiled her thanks :— 

A sudden hot thrill and leap of heart dazed Walden’s brain 
for a moment, and made him almost giddy. A sick fear, an 
indefinable horror of himself possessed him. The brief tempest 
raged over his soul with soundless wind and fire. In that single 
instant an abyss had been opened in the depths of his own 
consciousness, 

THE SMART SET AT CHURCH. 

Maryllia, feeling dull, invited several of her smart 
friends down to the Manor, and, for the first time, 
went to church. Being late, the vicar stopped the 
service until they took their seats, whereat the good 
lady and her guests were mightily indignant. Nothing 
daunted by their wrath, the vicar preached a sermon 
exclusively addressed to Miss Vancourt. She profited 
by it sufficiently to forbid her guests to play Bridge on 
Sunday afternoon at the Manor. 


“THEN CAME THE DEVIL AND 


“God’s good man” was now hopelessly in love. The 
usual symptoms are carefully chronicled. He finds 
his old cosy room dark and solitary. Even his flowers 
fail to interest him. “Why this new and appalling 
loneliness which had struck himself and his home 
surroundings as with an earthquake shock? Why 
this feverish restlessness which made him unhappy and 
ill at ease?” “The man long past the fervours and 
frenzies of life” (at forty-one !) rehearses aloud to him- 
self all the fascinating incidents of that fatal meeting :—- 


‘The little white chin perked up from under the pink ribbon 
which tied her hat, and the dark blue eyes gleamed drowsily 
frem beneath their drooping lids. The lips parted smiling— 
and then—then came the devil and tempted me !” 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CIGARETTE. 

The odious Lord Roxmouth forced himself upon 
the party at the Manor, where the world, the flesh 
and the devil held high carnival. The village was 
demoralised. Motors made the country-side intoler- 
able. At last the final dinner-party came. The vicar 
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was invited. -He was brilliant at dinner, but after 
dinner, when the ladies were lighting their cigarettes, 
one of the company asked him, “ Don’t you think it 
very shocking for women to smoke?” ‘To whom he 
replied, “I have always been under the impression 
that English /adies never smoke. The rest, of course, 
must do as they please.” There was an awful pause. 
Then Maryllia, who never smoked, took a cigarette, 
lit it and smoked it, in defiance of the parson. 
Everyone followed her example except the culprit, 
who took the first opportunity to leave the room. 

THE RECONCILIATION AND THE EAVESDROPPER. 

Miss Vancourt sends a messenger after him to bring 
him to the picture gallery. There a great scene takes 
place, ending, of course, in mutual forgiveness. 
“ Stooping, he caught her hands and kissed them with 
a passion of which he was entirely unconscious—then 
turned swiftly from her and was gone.” Lord Rox- 
mouth, concealed in the gallery, had witnessed and 
overheard everything. He seized the occasion to 
press his suit, threatening to make scandal of her 
meeting with “the middle-aged parson.” She defied 
him. ‘No woman marries a leper by choice,’ she 
said; “I would rather die a hundred times over than 
be your wife.” 

FLIGHT AND RETURN. 

To avert the storm which she foresaw would burst 
on the vicar’s head, Maryllia suddenly vanished. For 
several weeks nothing was heard of her. She had taken 
refuge in a convent in Brittany. ‘The vicar, heart- 
broken but unyielding, went on with his ministry, 
living down in silence the malignant reports set about 
by Lord Roxmouth. On the first day of the hunting 
season Miss Vancourt returned, riding like a queen 
amidst the company. Walden sees her, and his worn 
appearance filled her with a strangely tender com- 
passion. Deep in her heart a secret sweet conscious- 
ness lay nestled—a consciousness subtly feminine, 
whic? tuld her she was loved at last. Half resolving to 
propose to him if he did not propose to her, she swept 
off after the hounds. 

THE CURSE FULFILLED BY ITS AUTHOR. 

Being splendidly mounted, of course she led the 
hounds. Oliver Leach, however, who had cursed 
her in May, made good his curse in November. 
Riding up close behind her as she put her mare at a 
hedge, the scoundrel, with murder in his heart, set his 
own horse at precisely the same place, springing at 
her from behind, closed on her haunches, and pounded 
straight over her. The mare went down, Maryllia 
was flung senseless to the ground, and Leach galloped 
on alone. For hours she lay as if dead, her mare 
whinnying plaintively for help. Then she was picked 
up and brought home. As the pitiful procession 
passed the vicarage the vicar, distraught, walked out 
bareheaded, and began reading the Burial Service in 
the street. ‘The doctor ordered him into the house, 
telling him that Miss Vancourt was not dead, but in 
extreme danger. A rush of scalding tears blinded his 
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eyes, and with a hard sob of agony his head fell for- 
ward on his clasped hands. “Spare me her life, O 
God!” he passionately prayed. “Oh, God! oh, 
God! spare Guinevere !”—an odd name to use in 
prayer. 

NEMESIS. 

Of course she does not die. She slowly recovers, 
but she is told that she will never be able to use her 
legs again. It was even doubtful whether she would 
ultimately recover to live out the rest of her days a 
helpless cripple. Leach, her would-be murderer, had 
been disposed of by a rather unusual device. 
Challenged to prove his innocence by drinking ten 
glasses of raw spirit in succession, he drank and died 
when he came to the eighth. Lord Roxmouth, 
despairing of her life, married her aunt. 

THE FINAL LOVE SCENE. 

The climax of the story is reached when Maryllia 
sends for the village choir. “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd” is sung in her bedroom. Immediately after- 
wards she sees the vicar, questions him as to the 
reality of his own faith, and then, being satisfied with 
his answer, makes her confession. “I have always 
wanted to be loved for myself, and this has been my 
great trouble.” She then tells him that Lord Rox- 
mouth had overheard their conversation in the picture 
gallery, where he had compared her to Psyche. 
“You remember?” she asked. 


‘*Fremember!” And John grew bolder and more resolute 
in spirit as he saw the soft rose flush on her cheeks and listened 
to the dulcet tremor of her voice, ‘‘I shall never forget !” 

‘* And he thought—he thought ”—here her words sank almost 
to a whisper—‘‘ that I—that you iy 

He turned suddenly and looked down upon her where she 
lay. Their eyes met, and in that one glance love flashed a 
whole unwritten history. Stooping over her, he caught her 
little hands in his own, and pressed them against his heart with 
a strong and passionate tenderness. 

“If he thought I loved you,” he said, ‘he was right. I 
loved you then, I love you now. I shall love you for ever— 
till death, and beyond it. My darling—my darling! You 
know I love you !” 

A half sob, a little smile answered him, and then soft, broken 
words, 

“Yes; I know! I always knew 

He folded his arms about her, and drew her into an embrace 
from which he wildly thought not death itself should tear her, 

‘* And you care ?” he whispered. 

**T care so much that I care for nothing else!” she said. 
Then, all suddenly, she broke down and began to weep piti- 
fully, clinging to him and murmuring the grief she had till now 
so bravely restrained. ‘‘ But it is all too late!” she sobbed. 
“*Oh, my dearest, you love me, and I love you—ah ! you will 
never know how much! But it is too late! I can be of no use 
to you! Ican never be of use! I shall only be a trouble to 
you—a drag and a burden on your days! Oh, John !—and a 
little while ago I might have been your joy instead of your 
sorrow !”’ 


He held her to him more closely, and told her that he 
would never have spoken a word of his love if she had 
not met with her accident. “I am so unworthy 
of you—so old and worn, and altogether unpleasing to 
a woman,” which is rather absurd for an Adonis of 
forty to a woman of twenty-seven. “ For in all your 
vital brightness and beauty I should never have 
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dared to say, ‘I love you, Maryllia.’” She looked up | 
at him in vague astonishment. “ You would never 
have spoken !” 


“Then,” said Maryllia, with great sweetness, “‘I know 
that God does mean everything for the best, and I thank Him 
for having made me a cripple! Because if my trouble has 
warmed your heart, your cold, cold heart, John”—and she 
smiled at him through her tears—‘‘and has made you say you 
love me, then it is the most blessed and beautiful trouble I 
could possibly have, and has brought me the greatest happiness 
of my life! I am glad of it, and proud of it—I glory in it! 
For I would rather know that you love me than be the 
straightest, brightest, loveliest woman in the world! I would 
rather be here in your arms—so—” and she nestled close against 
him—-‘‘ than have all the riches that were ever counted ! 


“ AND ALL WENT HAPPILY EVER AFTER.” 


The story properly ends there. But the great B.P. 
must not have its melodrama marred with tragedy. 
So a great Italian expert arrives, offers her a chance 
of immediate and complete recovery if she submits to 
an operation, or certain death at the end of twelve 
months. They both opt for the chance of the 
operation, which is successful, and the curtain is rung 
down to the accompaniment of marriage bells. 

Marie Corelli ends her 611th page bya declaration, 
put into the mouth of the happy bridegroom :—* All 
the world wants, all it needs, both for itself and others. 
for this world and the next, is simply Love.” 


THE CACKLE OF THE BOURG, 


One-third of the story is taken up with the conver- 
sation of villagers—some of which is racy, although it 
is sometimes somewhat tedious. Mrs. Spruce is a 
latter-day Dame Quickly ; Nettles, the grocer, a male 
Mrs. Malaprop ; Bainton, the gardener, is a living 
character, and so to a less degree are the village pub- 
lican and Miss Vancourt’s groom. The last named 
is a fine gentleman, thoroughly up to date, who 
informs the rustics at the village pub. that “ The best 
people have given up the Almighty altogether, owing 
to recent scientific discoveries. ‘They’ve taken to the 
Almighty Dollar instead, which’ no science can do 
away with.” “In town,” says this oracle, “ we've got 
beyond all that stuff” —about heaven and hell— we're 
just not taking any.” ‘To whom Bainton, the gardener, 
replies: “If so be you don’t b’lieve in a God, Mr. 
Bennell, owin’ to town opinions, you try the gardenin’ 
business. That'll make a man of ye. [I allus sez, if 
Adam had stuck to the gardenin’ business, an’ left the 
tailorin’ trade alone, we’d have all been in Eden now.” 

From these and other passages which might be 
quoted we may catch some glimpse of the secret of 
Marie Corelli. She is human, intensely human, 
and her foibles contribute, equally with her virtues, 
to keep her hold on the public. She does not deal in 
problems. She is no vendor of ideas, no propagandist 
of new truth. She tells a simple story as if she 
believed in it. She sympathises with her characters, 
and makes the reader do the same. And, above all, 
she believes in herself with a whole heart fervently, 
and that, perhaps, is the central secret why so many 
believe in Marie Corelli. 
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October 1st, 1904. 

WITH one or two exceptions novels have been the 
most notable of the new books published during the 
month, and to them, therefore, I give first place. 

There are several novels the perusal of which is not 
calculated to increase the willingness of the unmarried 
reader to take up the yoke of holy matrimony, even with 
Mr. George Meredith’s time limit. First there is Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s clever and brilliant novel “ Double 
Harness” (Hutchinson, 6s.). It is a finished piece of 
workmanship, with one scene of great dramatic power 
and much skilful delineation of character. Marriage, in 
Mr. Hope’s latest story, is a dismal failure, a state in 
which the ideal has no place, and the acceptance of the 
best possible is the only condition on which it is made 
endurable. He traces with great skill the fortunes of 
five couples upon a modern upper-middle-class back- 
ground, The greater part of the novel is occupied 
with the narration of lost illusions and broken ideals 
resulting in married misery, the remainder with the 
piecing together of the shattered fragments. Another 
novel dealing with the same subject, but from a 
different point of view, is Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
“Sabrina Warham” (Murray. 6s.). No one would 
recognise in it the author of that piece of senti- 
mentality “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” Mr. 
Housman has left his old self behind him, which is all to 
the benefit of the reading public. Sabrina Warham, the 
leading character of the book, lives in a remote part of 
Cornwall with an uncongenial, feeble mother, where the 
sole society is the household of the odious old farmer 
Lorry, her relative, Lady Berrers, and the castle estab- 


lishment. In Sabrina’s life occurs a problem of the kind 
Sarah Grand revels in, though the treatment is totally 
unlike hers. She marries a man who has had an intrigue 
with a servant girl at the castle, and it is unhappily not 
until after her marriage that she makes the disco- 
very, and still later, finds its results, in the shape 


. of an infant, whom she finally adopts. She will, however, 


have nothing further to do with her husband, who is thus 
thrown back upon the servant girl, who loves him and 
does not love the man whom he has forced her to 
marry. It isa problem that has many solutions, Mr. 
Housman’s solution in this particular case is that of 
death. A third study in the trials and troubles of 
the married life is Florence Warden’s “ An Impossible 
Husband” (Long. 6s.). It is appropriately named, 
for Thorold Brumleigh is an impossible husband for 
any woman from the beginning of the story to the 
end. The pity of it is that he does not recognise the 
fact. He marries an American girl of nineteen without 
love merely in order to save his ancestral home. The 
course of their married life naturally does not run 
smoothly. The girl revolts against her uncongenial 
surroundings, with results easily to be foreseen. On 
the final page there is a reconciliation between husband 
and wife—an episode in their life story, I should say, not 
a conclusion. 

If you do not care for problem novels, but prefer 
something lighter and more pleasant, let me recommend 
you to read Sir Gilbert Parker’s “ A Ladder of Swords” 
(Heinemann. 6s.) In it he has made an excursion into 
the enchanted land of Elizabethan romance. The 
heroine, a fair young Huguenot refugee, very much in 
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love with the hero, a brave young Huguenot fugitive, 
passes through manifold adventures, which bring them 
into the presence of good Queen Bess, and afford the 
author an opportunity of trying his hand at portraits of 
Elizabeth and Leicester. Sir Gilbert marries his lovers 
in the last chapter but one, only to destroy their 
happiness by the plague in the final chapter, which 
is sheer superfluity of naughtiness. You should also 
not fail to read Mr. John Oxenham’s “Hearts in 
Exile” (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.), a novel whose 
only fault is its somewhat commonplace—shall I 
say clap-trap?—title. It is a story of Russian exiles— 
prisoners, though for what cause they are made prisoners 
is purposely left obscure. The scene is largely laid in 
Siberia ; the descriptions are realistic without being dis- 
gusting. There is much real feeling in the book. Indeed, 
it is a pleasure to read anything so far lifted out of the 
rank of ordinary fiction. 

There are two novels in which the supernatural plays 
a prominent if not the chief part. “The Food of the 
Gods” (Macmillan. 6s.)—Mr. Wells’s latest contribution 
to the quasi-scientific forecasts of the future which are one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of recent fiction—is 
not one of his happiest efforts. The idea was ingenious, 
and the significance of the parable obvious. A scientific 
investigator discovers in his laboratory a method of pro- 
ducing a substance which Mr, Wells calls “ The Food of 
the Gods.” It has the faculty of making everything grow 
enormously big that eats it. Wasps become flying hawks, 
rats become as large as wolves, barndoor fowls develop the 
dimensions of ostriches, and children fed on it attain when 
full grown a stature of 35ft. to 4oft. Ofcourse, the advent 
of such a food upsets everything. Insurgent bigness 
finally convinces the little people that it must be war 
to the death between them. The same world cannot 
hold men of such disproportionate dimensions. They are 
left fighting. “The Grey World” is a clever story by 
Evelyn Underhill (Heinemann. 6s.), which suggests 
reminiscences of the origin of Nyria. The hero of “ The 
Grey World” died, when ten years old; as a City arab, 
and was immediately reincarnated as the boy of common- 
place, well-to-do, middle-class people. He remembers 
the Grey World of Ghosts from which he came, and the 
horror of the drifting, aimless greyness of the other world 
haunts him. From the point of view of a psychical 
researcher it would be interesting to know why Miss 
Underhill denies her ghosts the power of hearing. No 
authorities, so far as I can remember, bear her out in this. 
They often cannot make us hear, but they hear well 
enough themselves. The story is original from start to 
finish, and Miss Underhiil can write. 

Among the novels of the month with which you can 
spend an agreeable hour or so I may mention Rosa N, 
Carey’s “At the Moorings” (Macmillan. 6s.). It isa happy 
exposition of the gospel of happiness. It is a bright and 
interesting story of English life as it is lived in a country 
town. Each chapter is ushered in by an appropriate 
headpiece in the shape of a well-selected quotation. The 
‘““Merry-go-Round,” by W. S. Maughan (Heinemann. 6s.), 
is a brightly written novel, with plenty of quiet fun, an 
element often lacking in modern fiction. The personages 
are of the upper middle class, among them a charming 
old Dean, his spinster daughter of forty, well drawn and a 
difficult type to manage, and the shrewd, observant Miss 
Ley, another spinster, very wealthy and very worldly wise. 
The atmosphere of Mr. W. E. Norris’s novel “ Nigel’s 
Vocation” (Methuen. 6s.) is not so tranquil, and the 
characters are more complex. The tale revolves round 
Nigel Scarth, an English Catholic, placed in a difficult 
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position by inheriting, on certain conditions, the large 
properties of a Protestant relative. He is a weak 
character, who finally retires to the monastery from which 
he emerged, as the only safe refuge from the troubles of 
a designing world. You can also safely order Mr. Barry 
Pain’s “ Lindley Kays” (Methuen. 6s.). It is the short 
story of a man’s life, from a childhood spent in the narrow 
existence of a little provincial town to the days of his 
manhood passed in somewhat aimless literary work in 
the metropolis. From this futile existence he is rescued 
by his love for Sonya, who, however, insists on sacrificing 
herself in the hope of redeeming a drunken baronet. 
Happily providence intervenes, and the novel closes with 
a pretty scene in which true love meets with its reward. 
Of the appearance of Marie Corelli’s novel, “ God’s Good 
Man” (Methuen. 6s.), it is unnecessary to remind you ; 
any bookseller’s window will do that. 

Among the historical novels of the month, if that 
happens to be your preference in fiction, you will, of 
course, read “ Orrain,” by S. Levett-Yeats (Methuen. 
6s.). It is an interesting and well-narrated story of the 
time of Henry LI. of France, Catherine de Medicis, and 
Diane de Poitiers, and the misery they caused. These 
two characters, indeed, give the book its chief interest. 
It is a very good tale of old France. It is better, and 
somehow much more interesting, than Mr. Bernard 
Capes’s “ Extraordinary Confessions of Diana Please” - 
(Methuen. 6s.), a passionate, tempestuous adventuress 
of the latter part of the eighteenth and the early 
part of the nineteenth century. The book is said 
to be Englished from the original shorthand notes 
dictated by Diana to the Marquis de C. For 
some reason we feel that here is material for a 
novel, which, in the hands of a more skilful writer, 
would have been great. As it is, it cannot be so called. 
No fewer than three of the month’s novels have their 
scenes laid in Rome—Rome, however, in its decadence. 
Two of them are good stories, and depict vividly the 
characters chosen. One is Dmitri Merejowski’s *“* The 
Death of the Gods” (Constable. 3s. 6d.), translated and 
prefaced by Herbert Trench, public appreciation of 
which is testified by its third edition. The other is “ Et 
tu, Sejane!” by Julia H. Twells (Chatto. 6s.). The 
former deals dramatically, and without any of that dul- 
ness which is often inseparable from historical novels, 
with the career of Julian the Apostate and his attempt 
to revive the worship of the great heathen deities. In 
the latter figure the Emperor Tiberius, his family, and 
Sejanus, his all-powerful and all-unscrupulous minister. 
The scene is laid in the island of Capri. There is an 
excellent historical preface, and the book itself is welb 
worth reading. The third is Mr. Frederic Carrel’s 
“Marcus and Faustina” (Long. 6s.), which I cannot 
especially recommend, for the author has not been 
successful in making Marcus Aurelius a being of flesh 
and blood. 

For the reader who enjoys a thrill and likes his fiction 
well seasoned with sensation 1 have a handful of novels 
this month which should provide him with congeniab 
reading. First let him read Mr. Shiel’s “ The Evil that 
Men Do” (Ward, Lock. 6s. Illustrated). It is a long 
and much involved story, with abundant sensation, and 
situations which frequently strike one as unusual, not to say 
unlikely. Yet it is stronger, better told, than the average 
novel, This will whet the appetite, and the reader 


should then turn to “ The Betrayal,” by Mr. Oppenheim 
(Ward Lock. 6s.), a novel which the name of the author 
and the title sufficiently describe, and conclude with 
“The Viking’s Skull” (Ward Lock. 6s.), by J. R. 
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Carling, a tale of which spooks, murder and hidden 
treasure are the chief ingredients. 

The most notable of all the books published in Septem- 
ber was the new volume of poems by Mr. Swinburne, 
“A Channel Passage and Other Poems” (Chatto and 
Windus. ' 7s.). Mr. Swinburne has written much, the 
volumes with his name on the title-page number almost 
thirty, but the poems included in this latest collection show 
no loss of the fire and energy that was so characteristic of 
the verse of his youth. Into 213 pages Mr. Swinburne 
has gathered the gleanings of some twenty years, and 
a very varied collection itis. There are poems memorial, 
patriotic, political, and others of great charm in praise 
and honour of childhood. Many have already appeared 
in print before, but many also now see the light for the 
first time, The magnificent passages describing the sea in 
storm are the most notable verse in this volume, but the 
gentler and sweeter poems, like those “To a Baby Kins- 
woman,” will probably find a wider and more appreciative 
audience. Any reader who wishes to obtain an idea of 
Mr. Swinburne’s many-sided muse cannot do better than 
read through his latest volume of poems. 

I can unreservedly advise anyone whose tastes are 
literary to lose no time in reading Mr. Wilfred Ward’s 
life of his friend Aubrey de Vere (Longmans. 12s.). 
The pleasure derived from the perusal of this fascinating 
record ‘of a poet’s life will dwell in the memory long after 
the book has been closed and placed on the shelf. No 
biography published this year surpasses it in interest, 
and none rivals it in the much rarer quality of literary 
charm. Aubrey de Vere was a gifted letter writer, and 
the life is largely composed of a careful selection from 
his correspondence. The book is filled with intimate 
recollections of Wordsworth, Tennyson, Carlyle, Long- 
fellow, Browning, and other names that make the Vic- 
torian era famous in literature. Even if you read few books 
this month you should by no means omit this one from the 
number. Another volume that will stimulate thought is 
Dr. Barry’s collection of critical essays published under 
the title of “ Heralds of Revolt ” (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.), His “heralds” are a motley company from 
many lands, all of them, he claims, holding in common a 
false philosophy, ruinous to the ethics, the arts, the social 
order we have inherited from our Christian ancestors. 
Dr. Barry’s point of view is frankly that of an opponent, 
and his criticism is untouched by sympathy. To his 
critical pillory England, France and Germany contribute 
among other well-known names—Carlyle, George Eliot, 
Shorthouse, Pater, George Sand, Hugo, Flaubert, Loti, 
Heine and Nietzsche. A third book well worth the 
reading is John Oliver Hobbes’s “Letters from a 
Silent Study” (Appleton. 3s. 6d. net). Mrs. Craigie, 
in a series of critical notes on life, attempts to tell the 
truth without reserve, to share with the public her 
“private opinions” on many subjects. You will also 
be glad to have Tolstoi’s recently published letter on 
the present war in a more convenient form than a 
newspaper clipping. It is now published in a slender 
cloth bound volume under the title “ Bethink Your- 
selves,” at the price of one shilling (Vew Age Press). 
A book you will also probably care to dip into is 
the “Secret of Petrarch,” by Mr. Edmund J. Mills 
(Unwin, 12s. net), who tells once more, in the light of the 
most recent historical researches, and his own investiga- 
tions in the Petrarch country of Vaucluse, the oft-told 
and ever fresh tale of the two lovers. It is a charmingly 
written book, charmingly illustrated. Nearly half of it 
is taken up with the English and Italian texts of 
Petrarch’s poems. 


Among the books of travel, here is, first of all, the latest 
addition to that excellently planned series of books under 
the editorship of Dr. Scott Keltie, in which the story of 
the explorations of the remote portions of the earth is 
being told by the best authorities. The new volume deals 
with the history of Further India and the Malay Peninsula, 
and comes from the very capable hands of Mr. Hugh 
Clifford’ (Lawrence and Bullen. 7s. 6d.). He traces the 
history of this long neglected portion of the Asiatic 
continent back to the earliest times, but the greater part 
of the book naturally deals with the explorers of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Clifford is a thorough master 
of his subject, and if he has not been able to weave so fas- 
cinating a narrative as his predecessors inthe series, that is 
the fault of the material and not of the author. A book 
that makes no pretensions to take rank above the 
ordinary travel-book deals with the region still further to 
the east. “A Yankee on the Yangtze” (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.) is the alliterative title Mr. William 
Edgar Giel has chosen for the description of his journey 
from Shanghai up the Yangtze to Burma. It is a record of 
first impressions. The volume is notable for the hundred 
photographs with which it is illustrated, admirably selected 
and excellently reproduced. They are, in fact, the chief 
attraction of this book. In “A Tramp’s Note-book” 
(White. 6s.) Mr. Morley Roberts has produced a col- 
lection of short sketches and essays, travel impressions 
as a rule, but immeasurably more interesting than the 
usual humdrum descriptive notes of most writers on 
their travels. Among the most interesting of these 
essays, some of which are very fresh and breathe the 
spirit of the real traveller, the really travelled person, are 
“A Graduate Beyond Seas,” a description of the Austra- 
lian bush university, “with the sun, moon and stars in 
the high places, and labour, hunger and thirst holding 
prominent lectureships” ; of a visit to R. L. Stevenson, a 
Talk with Kruger (whom Mr. Roberts clearly did not 
like), of an Internationalist Socialist Congress, and “‘ The 
Glory of the Morning.” 

A book notable in many ways is “ The Resurrection 
of Oldest Egypt,” being the story of Abydos, as 
told by the discoveries of Dr. Petrie, by Canon 
Rawnsley, with sketches of life and labour in the 
explorer’s camp by Noel Rawnsley, his son. This is 
the first volume published at 6s. 6d. net at the Beaver 
Press, Laleham, near Staines. The Beaver Press has 
been founded by Noel and Violet Rawnsley, whose aim 
is to put such good honest work into the printing and 
making of books as to make each volume they issue a 
work of art. Their first attempt is of good promise. 
The subject of the book is well chosen. Father and son 
have entered into friendly rivalry as to whose section 
shall be the most interesting, and Mrs. Violet Rawnsley, 
as printer, has done equal justice both to husband and 
father-in-law. The handsome volume contains twenty- 
four illustrations. When you have read this record of 
how the memorials of long buried empires have been 
unearthed, you cannot do better than turn to Mr. 
Percy E, Newberry and Mr. John Garstang’s “ Short 
History of Ancient Egypt” (Constable. 3s. 6d. net), in 
which they reconstruct from the most recent evidence 
afforded by the monuments the story of the ancient 
civilisations of the Nile Valley. In it we have set forth 
the solid historic result of the work accomplished by the 
explorers in Egypt’s buried treasure-house. 

For those who delight in books that are sumptuous 
in their get-up and finish I can recommend two which 
will be a valuable addition to any library. As the 
famous palace of the Moorish kings stands alone 
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in its glory among the marvels of the architecture of | 
the world, so Mr. Albert F. Calvert’s beautiful | 


volume, “The Alhambra” (George Philip and Son. 


|42s.), has a pride of place that is all its own 
| among the books of the month. It is a fitting ANY FREE 


| memorial of one of the greatest of human achievements. 


| The book is a triumph of the art of colour printing. 
| The eighty brilliantly illuminated pages _ repro- CHURCHES 9 
duced, together with 250 other illustrations, were 4 





| originall ublished in a large paper edition b 

| Owen e.. at £36. Mr. Cabserts iemaneean The Best, Cheapest, 

although scrupulously subordinated to the pictures, gnq most complete 

is written in the genuine spirit of the enthusiast 

who has a theme worthy of his eloquence. To those Guide to the crisis in 

who have never been fortunate enough to visit the 

Alhambra the book is a revelation. Those who have the Scottish Chureh. 

visited that fairy palace - a dream will find in its | 

ages everything to revive the awe and amazement with 

Vhich ly first entered its portals. Another superbly CONTENTS. 

| illustrated book published during the month is a fitting I. The Case Stated 

| supplement to Mr. Calvert’s magnificent volume, for it 

| deals with the Moorish Empire of to-day. ‘“ Morocco” | Il. Scotland and her 

| (A. and C. Black. 20s. net), illustrated by seventy-four Churches 

| coloured reproductions of Mr. A. S. Forrest’s paintings,| III. The Free Church of 
and described by S. L. Bensusan, is the latest addition Scotland 

' to the finely illustrated series of volumes devoted to the IV. The Appeal to Caesar 











countries of the world, and published by Messrs. A. and I ) sei e 
| C. Black. The coloured illustrations have been repro- | i a a err pre 
| duced with a perfection we have come to look upon as a | opinions of the seven 
matter of course in these volumes. Both artist and writer Law Lords) 
| have united in bringing vividly before the eyes of the wy. The results of the de- 
reader the life, scenery, and customs of that half-known cision 
land. , ‘ 

Lovers of London and its history will be glad to Vit. ay «ee othes 


| possess two books published during the month. One 


jis the third volume of Sir Walter Besant’s magnum Vill The new Shorter Cate- 
| 


chism (not Westmin- 


opus “The Survey of London.” It is not only a a 
ae 


handsome volume filled with admirably reproduced | 
| portraits, illustrations and maps, but a fascinating one a8 
|as well. In “London in the Time of the Tudors ” 
|(A, and C. Black. jos. net) life as it was lived 
in the metropolis three hundred years ago is described ILLUSTRATIONS. 
with all the vividness of an eye-witness, and all the charm Full-page Pictures. 
of an accomplished writer thoroughly in love with his py, Knight of Deliverance 
subject. Sir Walter Besant re-peoples for us the streets of 
| the capital with its citizens of bygone times, and recalls Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
the many memories that still cling to even the busiest of Principal Rainy, D.D. 
our thoroughfares. This volume, better than any other Principal Lindsay, D.D. 
that has come into my hands, will enable the Londoner : , 
of to-day to understand the social life, realise the outward Cartoon of the Disruption 
| appearance, and enter into the spirit of the metropolis in Scenes at the Disruption 
' the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. The other volume 


is a beautifully illustrated book devoted to a description | A OS 
of Westminster Abbey (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net). The | 
letterpress is by Mrs. A. Murray Smith. The twenty full- | PORTRAITS 


page illustrations by John Fullylove are admirably repro- 
duced in colour. The book is an excellent guide toand +4. Seven Judges 
souvenir of the most famous building in the empire. Kirk Lead 
There are two or three other books that I can , !he Wee Kirk Leaders 
recommend to the attention of the general reader. The Free Kirk Leaders 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “My Memory of Gladstone” The Younger Men 
gives us a character sketch of the “ G.O.M.,” about 
10,000 words in length. Mr. Smith admires Mr. a F 
| Gladstone chiefly as an anti-Jingo, an apostle of Charts of Scottis: Ecclesia3- 
humanity and righteousness, But he cannot forgive tical History. 
|him his advocacy of Home Rule, when, in the 
| Opinion of a _ correspondent, whose opinion he : a 
| quotes with sympathy, “Gladstone became morally Price SIXPENCE, 
| insane.” For music lovers there is the second volum: | (Post Free, Nixsrence.) 
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of the new series of musical biographies which Mr. John 
Lane has begun publishing under the title of “ Living 
Masters of Music,” edited by Mrs. Rosa Newmarch. 
This book is devoted to a Life of Sir Edward Elgar, and 
is written by Mr. Robert J. Buckley (2s. 6d. net), From 
it we learn that in Sir Edward’s opinion what musicians 
need as much as anything else is a good general educa- 
tion, more culture, human experience, and outdoor life. A 
good deal of space is given to “ The Dream of Gerontius ” 
and “The Apostles.” For the lover of art there is 
the latest addition to that excellent series “The 
Little Books on Art—Holbein,” by Beatrice For- 
tescue (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net). The letterpress is 
as good as the reproduction of the thirty-eight 
illustrations, and they could hardly be better. Those 
interested,in the negro problem, one of the great unsolved 
riddles of the world, will be glad to have Mr. Booker T. 
Washington’s remarkable account of what has been 
accomplished in educating the negroes of the Southern 
States as it is described in his latest book, “ Working 
With the Hands” (Richards. 6s. nct). 

Among the many volumes that have been sent to the 
Bookshop during the past month, I have picked out one 
or two useful little manuals that I can recommend to the 
beginner in various walks of life. If your pleasure or 
hobby is gardening, you will ‘find Mr. Alfred Pink’s 
“Gardening for the Million” (Unwin. 2s. 6d. net), a 
most useful and practical book. It is more a kind of 


gardening dictionary than anything else, giving just the | 


sort of brief, practical information one wants—not 
a word too much. The kitchen garden is -dealt with 
as well as the flower garden, rockery, greenhouse, 
hothouse, and shrubbery. Another book which will 
also be found useful in this department of know- 
ledge is Mr. Francis Watts and Mr. William G. 
Freeman’s “ Nature Teaching” (Murray. 3s. 6d.). It is 
primarily intended for teachers in public schools, and for 
the encouragement of school gardens, but it contains 
much practical information. A book that will be of 
assistance to those whose ambition lies in the direction 
of the public platform and the debating society is the 
Rev. H. O. Mackey’s “ Helps for Speakers” (Marshall 
Bros. 3s. 6d.) It is a volume of 350 pages of odds and 
ends, anecdotal and otherwise, which are arranged in 
alphabetical order, and indexed by reference to the texts 
which they can be used to illustrate. The journalistic be- 
ginner willfind agood many practical hints and suggestions 
in a little paper-covered volume, published at one shilling 
net by Mr. Upcott Gill, under the title of “ Practical 
Journalism.” One of the most serviceable chapters in 
this little handbook is devoted to a list of British and 
American newspapers and periodicals, together with 
their rates of remuneration for contributions. 

Cheap reprints of standard works are always in 
demand, and last month many tasteful volumes were 
added to the series that are being published at the 
present time. Messrs. Hutchinson have begun to issue 
an attractive series of standard fiction under the general 
title of Classic Novels. The first novels to appear are 
Fielding’s “ History of Tom Jones” in two volumes, and 
Smollett’s “Adventures of. Roderick Random” in one. 
They are illustrated with Cruikshank’s drawings, are 
clearly printed on good paper, and neatly bound either in 
cloth at Is. 6d. net, or in leather at 2s. 6d. net. Two 
new volumes have been added to Mr. Grant Richards’ 
admirable series, the World’s Classics. They are the 
fifth volume of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” and George Eliot’s “Adam Bede.” ‘This 


series (published at Is, 2s. and 2s, 6d., according 
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Chatto & Windus, 


Justin McCarthy’s New Book. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, r2s. 


THE STORY of an IRISHMAN. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


Author of “A History of our own 
Times.’ 





MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 


A CHANNEL PASSAGE, Sccn: 


By ALGERNON C, SWINBURNE. 


to binding) 


| (Macmillan. 





Demy 8vo., cloth, ros. 6@. net. 


A DICTIONARY of the DRAMA. 


A Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, | 

Players, and Playhouses of the United 

Kingdom and America, from the 

Earliest Times to the Present. | 
Vol. I (A to G). 

By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING | 
NOVELS. | 

THE SCHEMERS, By E. F. 
HARKINS, 

ET TU, SEJANE! A Story of| 
Capri in the Times of Tiberius, 
By Jutta H. TWELts. 

A VERY QUEER BUSINESS. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

DAVENTRY’S DAUGHTER. | 
By HAROLD BINDLOss. | 

THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. | 
By Curis HEALY. 

TERESA OF WATLING 
STREET. By ARNOLD) 
BENNETT. [Oct. 13. | 

THE DREXEL DREAM. By 
W. A. MACKENZIE. [ Oct. 20. | 

MORGANATIC. By Max! 
NorDAU. Translated by | 
ELIZABETH LEE. [Oc¢. 27. | 

THERE AND BACK. By. 
FRANK RICHARDSON, Author 
of ‘* Bayswater Miracle.” 

[Nou. 3. 


STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. 
By J. ELLARD GoRE, 
F.R.A.S. With 8 Ilustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


The ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. 


New Volumes in the Press. 


Pott 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; | 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. neteach. | 


MEMORIES AND POR-| 
TRAITS. By R. Louis | 
STEVENSON. 

THE DECAMERON OF'| 
BOCCACCIO. | 

THE OPEN AIR. By) 

RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


t1r, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 














| especially for those whose means are limited. 


study of “John Ruskin, Social Reformer” 


the same price. 
edition edited by Mr. E. 
forward. The thirteenth volume, containing all Ruskin’s 
pieces dealing exclusively with Turner, appeared last 
month (George Allen. 


Note.— 
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forms a library in 
| volumes now number fifty-five. To Mr. Heinemann’s 
Favourite Classics there have been added four more 
of Shakespeare’s plays—“As You Like It,” “Titus 
Andronicus,” “Troiius and Cressida,” and “ Love’s 
Labour Lost” (6d. net each). It might have been 
deemed a presumptuous and even an impossible thing 
to improve such an admirable piece of simple, lucid, 
scientific exposition as Huxley’s “ Physiography.” But 
Professor Gregory has done it. The new edition of 
Huxley’s, now Huxley and Gregory’s “ Physiography ” 
4s. 6d.), is in every way an improvement 
on the original edition. Admirably illustrated by repro- 
ductions of photographs, it is a fascinating compendium 
of the latest scientific knowledge of the world and the 
forces which are perpetually altering its surface. Among 
the new and cheaper editions of the month I am glad to 
note the five shilling reprint of Mr. Prothero’s eloquent 
| and inspiring work “The Psalms in Human Life” 
(Murray. 5s. net). In less than a year it has run 
through four editions, and it thoroughly deserves the 
public favourthat has ‘been accorded it. 

For Ruskinians I have several books this month, 
With 
| an eye upon the near approach of the time when 
| Ruskin’s writings will no longer be protected by the 
Copyright Act, Mr. George Allen has for some time past 
been republishing the works of the master in a cheaper 
| form. The gospel according to Ruskin can now be pur- 
| chased by those who can afford half-a-crown. This is a 
great concession, though before long we may attain to 


‘the American ideal of cheapness where “ Mornings in 


Florence” can be bought for twopence-halfpenny. The 
latest addition to this new and cheap edition is ‘*‘ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture (George Allen. 3s. 6d. 
net.). It is natural that the disciples should walk in the 
footsteps of the master, and last month there was pub- 
| lished a cheap reprint of Mr. J. A. Hobson’s elaborate 
(Nisbet. 
2s. 6d.), and Collingwood’s life will soon be issued at 
Meanwhile the magnificent library 
T. Cook goes steadily 


21s. net.). 





I shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price. 
deposit the price of a book can have it sent them 
on approval. Tf they do not like it, and return it 
uninjured, their deposit will be returned minus 
postage. In the case of more expensive books we 
are prepared to sell them on the instalment plan to 
our regular subscribers. I shall also be glad to 
receive , suggestions, criticisms, and even complaints, | 
from my customers, and invite their co-operation in | 
making this department of practical service to them. 
Any information my readers may desire as to the 
books and other publications, either of the current 
month or of earlier date, I shall endeavour to 
supply. All communications must be addressed 
to“ The Keeper of the Review Bookshop” at the 
Office of the Review or Reviews, Mowdray 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C, 


itself for the | 


Subscribers who |\— 
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FROM 


GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


MR..RANGER-GULL'S NEW BOOK. 
PORTALONE. i OF 


RNWALL. 
PORTALONE. 


C. RANGER- 
Guu, 

Author of “ The Serf,” ‘* Back to Lilac 
Land,” “‘ The Hypocrite,” &c. 6s. 

Outlook:—‘‘U nquestionably the most 
powerful and fascmating novel that 
|has yet issued from the pen of Mr. 
Ranger-Gull. It is a brilliantly-written 
tale, set in the wildest part of Cornwall, 
and lightened by a series of biting 
pictures of a certain ast colony on the 
shores of the Atlantic; but primarily 
the story of a physical tragedy for- 
gotten in, and irradiated by, a great 
spiritual victory.” 
PORTALONE. 2nd Edition. 
A MOORLAND 
PRINCESS. 

A. G. Fottiott-Stoxes. 6s. 

Week's Survey :—* A book which 
stands out from the ordinary mass of 
fiction as a rock stands out above the 
sea, 

Times :—“‘ A very readable story. 

Free Lance:—* Here, then, is a 
book worth reading.” 


WHEN IT WAS DARK. 
Guy Thorne. 3rd Edition. 6s, 
Bishop of London says:—“ A re- 
markable work of fiction.” 
Rev. R. F. Campbell says:—“A 
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John Bull Worse than None and Better than Most. 





HE British citizen, who has been disheartened by a 
too long continued diet of alarmist literature as 
to national decay, will do well to read Lord 

Brassey’s Manchester address on “The Comparative 
Efficiency of British and Foreign Labour.” Lord Brassey 
has studied the subject closely since he edited his father’s 
experiences as an employer of labour in the book entitled 
“Work and Wages,” and his report upon the way in 
which Britain is holding her own is very reassuring 
reading. Lord Brassey told his Manchester audience 
that 
In the coal trade the British collier had been found still the 
first in efficiency. His wages were more liberal than those paid 
on the Continent, but he fully earned them. In metallurgy, in 
proportion to the natural resources at command, Great Britain 
fully held her own, though in the quantity of production she did 
not keep pace with the United States. In cheapness of produc- 
tion she held the field. While the output of iron ore from the 
mines of our own country was limited, we were advantageously 
laced for the importation of Spanish and Swedish ores. Sir 
Lowden Bell had found no smelting works in the old world or 
the new to compare with those at Middlesbrough, and had 
attributed our superior labour efficiency in part to our more 
liberal wages. The British delegation which toured through 
Belgium and Germany eight years ago returned confident that 
any difficulty we might have to encounter in competing with 
Germany would not be due to the greater cost of British labour. 
Then in shipbuilding no country could compete with us in 
cost of building. The power to build at low cost the tramp 
steamers in which the great bulk of the ocean trade was done 
was the secret of our success, Our builders were supplied with 
raw materials more cheaply than their foreign competitors ; 
and turning out as they did a large quantity of tonnage of 
the same class they were able to standardise types. As to the 
mechanical industry, the manufacture of locomotives was not 
developed in England on the scale which had been reached in 
the United States. Our leading railway companies had adopted 
the questionable policy of manufacturing for themselves, and 
it had not been possible to standardise in Great Britain as 
in the United States. British locomotives’ had shown no 
inferiority when trials had been fairly made. As in locomotives, 
so in bridge building—the American manufacturers, building to 
standard patterns, surpassed the British in quickness of delivery. 
In machinery for the manufacture of textiles our British makers 
retained their long-established leadership ; but in agricultural 
implements we could not compete with the United States. 
British machine tool makers held their own in the manufacture 
of heavy tools, but the Americans excelled in the manufacture 
of lighter machines and more highly specialised instruments. 
In electrical engineering the United States had taken the lead. 
Standing in the centre of the cotton industry, he found special 
pleasure in noting that we still held a commanding position in 
regard to it. English workers in this industry were unsurpassed 
in energy, skill and watchfulness. In woollen goods generally 
England had not the same pre-eminence as in cotton manufac- 


tures. The success of our linen industry, centralised in Belfast, 
was chiefly due to the specialisation which enabled each factory 
to confine itself to few descriptions, and to bring them to the 
highest perfection at the lowest cost. In silk we had never 
attained to the same perfection as in other textiles. In chemi- 
cals and dyes our German competitors, liberally aided by their 
Government as to technical instruction, had gone ahead. In 
railway engineering we were not behind the highest standards of 
foreign countries. He had come to the conclusion, from his 
review, that British workers are second to none. In no other 
country which would compare in resources with Great Britain 
was the standard of living so high. In none was the purchasing 
power of earnings so favourable. 





THE ELECTRIC GOODS TRAM AND ITS FUTURE. 


Mr.C. R. BELLAMY, in the inaugural address which he 
delivered on September 27th to the 3rd Annual Confer- 
ence of the Municipal Tramways Association, expressed 
an opinion that the extension of electric tramways with 
light wagons into the country districts would promote the 
revival of British agriculture. 

The imports of food stuffs capable of being raised at home 
amounted in 1903 to £43,753,162, and included in this amazing 
total were the following items :— 


Butter ss ve = sp ..» £20,789, 707 
Cheese oss oe eee s+ 7,054,710 
Eggs i a cen ass «- 6,617,599 
Apples... sti ase es we = 2,781,643 
Onions = oe wee we ses 1,003,016 
Potatoes oe pie de sso 25609428 
Tomatoes ... 953,102 


The bulk of this produce, according to competent authorities, 
could be profitably raised in this country if it were possible to 
convey it cheaply and expeditiously from the producer to the 
consumer, 

With the provision of a proper system of light railways or 
tramways, a farmer would be able to place his produce on a car 
within easy distance of his land for prompt dispatch to market 
in one of the adjacent towns, and traders and manufacturers 
could obtain or send light consignments of goods to the connected 
towns, railways, or docks. 


Mr. Bellamy said :— 

The municipalisation of British tramways was making steady 
progress, orders for about 215 additional miles of rail, the 
estimated cost of which was five millions, having been applied 
for, and provisional orders for about thirty-four miles at an 
estimated cost of £307,380 having been granted during the- past 
session, 

The halfpenny stage, the penny universal fare, the all-night 
service, the season ticket, the multiplication of adjacent parallel 
routes, and, lately, farthing fares for scholars, were all question» 
of importance, which, if carelessly dealt with, might at any time 
lead to disastrous results, 
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THE Revizw oF Reviews: “CHEER Up! JouNn BULL.” 


THE WHOLE WORLD ONE OPEN MARKET. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENTERPRISE, 

THE Review of Reviews of New York, for October, 
publishes a most interesting articleon “The Opened 
World,” which is full of startling facts illustrating how 
rapidly the whole world is becoming one vast market 
next door to everybody. .Dr. Arthur Judson Brown, the 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
has just returned from a fifteen months’ journey round the 
world. He is overwhelmed by the rapidity with which 
the planet is shrinking under the magic of steam and 
electricity. He says :— 

But in 1903, James Willis Sayre, of Seattle, Washington, 
travelled completely around the world in fifty-four days and 
nine hours, while the Russian Minister of Railroads issues the 
following schedule of possibilities when the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad has completed its plans :— 


Days. 
From St. Petersburg to Vladivostok eee 10 
From Vladivostok to New York 144 


From New York to Bremen dua rig 229 
From Bremen to St, Petersburg 





‘Total... dos ces sie ace tee 
The Atlantic Ocean is now crossed in five days, and the wide 
Pacific in twelve. We can now ride from Pittsburg to Phila- 
delphia in eight hours, and to Calcutta in twenty-two days. 
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In August, 1903, Henry P. Lowe travelled from New York to 
Los Angelos, 3,241 miles, in seventy-three hours and twenty- 
one minutes. A land journey in a sleeping car will soon be 
practicable from London and Paris to the capitals of China and 
Korea, and, save for the ferry across the Korean Strait, to any 
part of the Mikado’s empire. 

According to Walter J. Ballard, the aggregate capital invested 
in railways at the end of 1902 was $36,850,000,000, and the 
total mileage was 532,500, distributed as follows :— 


Miles. 
United States ... ois 202,471 
Europe ... ‘ 180,708 
ya waa on oe ii 41,514 
South America “ Rr? ‘as woe «=: 28, 054 
North America (except United States) 24,032 
Australia as te 15,649 
Africa 14,187 


Dr. Brown, like a good American, is delighted to find 
in every land proof of American industrial pre-eminence. 
After saying that there are 200,000 miles of electric cable, 
and 4,908,292 miles of telegraph lines in the world, he 
says that the Americans are taking advantage of the 
opening of the world to sell their goods in every market :-— 

American goods of all kinds are invading Indian markets, 
and are very popular. Our rifles are favourites for hunting and 
for defence. The American sewing machine is everywhere. 
American tools, boots and shoes are more and more appreciated. 
A well-boring outfit ordered from Waterloo, Iowa, is arousing 
































Another British Triumph : 


The New Turbine Cunarder, the fleetest liner ever built. 
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great interest in a land which largely depends upon irrigation. 
Persia is demanding increasing quantities of American padlocks, 
sewing machines and agricultural implements. German, English 
and American firms are equipping great cotton factories in Japan, 
and Russian and American oil tins are seen in the remotest 
villages of Korea. 

Strolling along the river-bank, one evening, in Paknampo, 
Siam, I heard a familiar whirring sound, and entering, found a 
Siamese busily. at work on a sewing machine of American 
make. Nearly five hundred of them are sold in Siam every 
year, while a single American factory sent sixty thousand of its 
sewing machines to Turkey last year. When I left Lampoon, 
Laos, a native -followed me several miles on an American 
bicycle. There are thousands of them in Siam. His 
Majesty himself’ frequently rides one, and his Royal Highness 
Prince Damrong is president of a bicycle club of four hundred 
members. Forty thousand dollars’ worth of American lamps 
were bought by the Siamese last year, and I might add similar 
illustrations regarding American flour, steam and _ electrical 
machinery, wire, cutlery, and drugs and chemicals, 


These statistics should wake up John Bull as to the 


chances which Uncle Sam is snapping up under his very 
nose, 








TRANSFORMING THE HOOLIGAN. 


Mr. H. C. Ricwarps, M.P., has done a very 
sensible thing. Not content with his experience for 
three years on the London School Board, he resolved 
to see with his own eyes how our industrial schools 
dealt with the disorderly children of the slums, He 
spent one month in a farm school reformatory at 
Redhill, and shared the diet and life of the boys, 
He communicates the result of his experience to the 
Magazine of Commerce in a paper on “ Physical 
Deterioration and Overcrowding from the Commercial 
Point of View.” He puts his finger on one very sad 
fact of our educational system. ‘The bad boy sent to 
the reformatory is better trained than the good boy who 
is in the ordinary public elementary school. He men- 
tions that boys have been known to commit crime in 
the hope of being sent to the industrial school, where 
they have manual training, good food and open-air life. 
The great charm of the training, he says, is its utility. 
Tailoring, carpentering, bootmaking are all taught. 
Mr. Richards was much impressed with the change 
effected in a few weeks, On his first Saturday at the 
baths he picked out a terribly thin lad and asked the 
house-master what was the matter with him. He had 
been brought up on gin and fried fish. ‘“ After three 
weeks feeding on the simplest fare he was a changed 
being.” The boys swimming in the river presented 
a spectacle of rude health such as you find in the 
country. On leaving, many of the boys go into the 
army and to Canada. Not 1o per cent. of the boys 
passed through these industrial schools are lost. Mr. 
Richards recommends that the State should be allowed 
to require and acquire enlistment after having trained 
and fed these boys. Lads should be kept till they 
are twenty years old, if committed after sixteen. He 
thus sums up his experiences :— : 
My three years’ experience of industrial schools as a past 
member. of the London School Board showed me that boys 
needed and enjoyed something more than school lessons, My 
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holiday month spent in the Farm School at Redhill, with its | 


three hundred boys, proved to me that country life, farm work, 
manual labour, combined with secular and religious training, will 
change the street nomad, the budding criminal, the outcast 
pariah of modern city dwellers, into a healthy, self-respecting, 
keen soldier, an intelligent farm servant, or an artificer or skilled 
mechanic, who will hold his own against the certificated student 
of a City Guild or technical college, Simple food, open-air 
surroundings, regular and firm discipline, turn out not automata, 
but lads whom employers would be glad to secure, and whom 
reformatories could successfully and successively provide, if the 
question of ‘‘after hours” and home life could be solved by 
employers as it is by the Army and its discipline and Colonia} 
farm life and its home surroundings, away from the town and 
the street. 





THE PHYSIOTYPE PROCESS. 


Wuat purports to be a revolution in the graphic 
arts is described in the Magazine of Commerce. It is 
known as the Physiotype Process cf printing without 
ink, and was recently shown to the Royal Society by 
Mr. Francis Sheridan, the inventor. The process is 
thus described :— 


The article of which it is desired to obtain a facsimile print 
is placed upon a piece of paper having a suitable surface, and i= 
pressed for a few seconds either by the hand, or in a copying 
press, or by other suitable means. The impression is, of course. 
almost invisible. The paper is then slipped into a case contain 
ing a powder the nature of which is necessarily asecret. The case 
is slightly shaken, in order that the powder may be properly dis- 
tributed over the surface of the paper. The latter is then with- 
drawn from the case, and any superfluous powder shaken off. A 
print has now been secured, but so far it is not permanent. In 
order to render the print permanent and indelible, it merely 
remains to place the paper between two sheets of blotting-paper, 
damped with a very weak solution of glycerine and water—the 
effect of the glycerine being to retard evaporation. As eacl» 
stage occupies but a few seconds, the whole operation from start 
to finish could, if necessary, be performed in a minute or two. 
The print, which can be made in aimost any colour, is perfectly 
clear, and portrays the minutest hair lines in absolute facsimile of 
the original. It is, in fact, as clear as the best photograph. 


The process can be directly applied to lithography. 
It also affords a means of obtaining designs on glass, 
enamel, metal, etc., by a direct process. It will be 
especially useful in nature study and-botany. 





In the Revue Universelle, of September 1st and 15th, 
there is an interesting illustrated article on Chili by 
Francois Maury. 

THE Empire Review opens with a paper by Mr. 
Benjamin Taylor on “ America asa Shipowner.” He 
predicts further exclusive legislation in favour of native 
shipping. Mr. Edward Dicey contributes a vigorous 
protest against the ridiculous anti-German campaign 
and other “anti” campaigns carried on by anonymous 
writers in the monthly reviews :— 

When I read the startling revelations of ‘* Calchas ” and his 
fellows, who profess to be acquainted with all the secrets of 
monarchs, ministers, and courts, I usually conclude that they 
have been ‘‘ talking to the Boots.” 








A COMFORTABLE HOME is offered to an invalid—or two or 
three children who could attend the High School—in a healthy, 
pleasantly-situated country town in Lincolnshire. Moderate terms. 
Good references given and required.— Apply, ‘W.,” Review. 
of Reviews Office, Norfolk St., London.—[ApvrT.] 
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The Open Secret of 


Learning Languages. 





“EXCEPT YOU BECOME AS A LITTLE CHILD,” ETC. 


Because we already know our own. If we could 

but totally forget our own and become as little 
children, it would be quite easy. The knowledge of 
languages is like the Kingdom of Heaven. To acquire 
it we must become as a little child. A clear grasp of 
that fundamental truth is the key to the success of the 
Berlitz system of teaching languages. 


A SCIENTIST’S HINT. 


This explanation of the mystery was suggested to me 
by reading an interesting address of Professor Metchnikoff 
in the current number of the Journal of the Psychica! 
Institute in Paris, After referring to the rudimentary 
organs and primitive faculties possessed by our animal 
ancestors, of which we have lost the use, he gave two 
instances of the sudden recovery of these lost faculties 
under influence of sudden fear or of somnambulism. 
Every animal, even birds, can swim by nature, so un- 
doubtedly could our remote ancestors. But in the course of 
thousands of generations man has acquired the habit of 
upright gait. His reason, his habits, are accustomed 
to the land. He has lost the natural primitive sense 
of swimming, and if he swims at all it has to be acquired 
as an art by tuition and successive lessons. There is, 
however, an exception. Everyone knows that some- 
times, if a boy is suddenly flung out of his depth, 
he will in a moment acquire the power to swim. 
Professor Metchnikoff’s theory is that it required the 
sudden spasm of fear in order to cast off the acquired 
habit and reasoning instinct of the upright landwalker, 
and enable the submerged and hidden aboriginal animal 
instinct of swimming to come to the surface, and govern 
the action of the limbs and muscles. In just the same 
way somnambulists when in a trance seem to slough 
their acquired human defects, and to revert to the courage, 
the balance and the poise of their simian ancestors. 
Hence they will scale dizzy heights, walk serenely along 
the knife-edge of sky-scraping roofs, where but for 
their loss of laboriously acquired human habits, and 
the resurrection of the long buried instincts of their 
progenitors, they would infallibly perish. 


FORGET YOUR OWN LANGUAGE, 


These instances gave me the clue to the success of the 
Berlitz system. It is based entirely upon the principle, 
“ Abandon your native vocabulary all ye who enter here.” 
“Forget your English” is written on the door of every 
Berlitz school. The method which every self-instructed 
person must employ to master a foreign language is 
absolutely fatal to the success which the Berlitz system 
commands, Instead of constantly compelling the pupil 
to commit to memory the foreign equivalents of familiar 
English words, the Berlitz teacher labours by every 
means in his. power to make the pupil altogether forget 
his English. No Berlitz teacher is ever allowed to speak 
a word of English, even by way of explanation. If any 
Berlitz scholar breaks out into his native tongue 
he is censured. If he persists in it he is asked to 
leave. 


Ws is it so difficult to learn a foreign language ? 


DISCARD YOUR MIND DICTIONARY— 

The open secret of the successful teaching of languages 
is to abandon the system of translating the printed words 
of the foreigner into their English equivalents, ‘and to 
familiarise the ear of the learner with the names of objects 
which he perceives through the medium of his other senses. 
In other words, instead of the foreign word being com- 
mitted tothe memory as the equivalent of another word in 
English, it is acquired as the name of a thing touched, seen, 
or heard. A man taught on this system would think m 
the new language. He would learn to think of a hat in 
Spanish as a sombrero, without ever remembering that 
it was a cltapeau in French and a hat in English. 
In other words, as the man suddenly flung into deep 
water forgets the habits of the upright walker on land, 
and learns to swim by reverting to the almost lost in- 
stincts of his ancestors, so the Berlitz student, forgetting 
his English, becomes again as a little child, and learns 
the new language from direct contact with persons and 
things just as in his infancy he learned his own. 

—AND BECOME AS A LITTLE CHILD. 

The difficulty of the system lies chiefly in the applica- 
tion of this method to abstract ideas. The way in which 
this difficulty is overcome is by the skilful adoption of 
the Socratic method of systematic questioning, by which 
the teacher, advancing from the concrete to the abstract, 
leads his pupil with him to anticipate his conclusions. 
The clue here, as everywhere, is the same. A little child 
shall lead them. The way we all learned to speak our 
mother tongue is the way in which we can best learn all 
other tongues, and the first thing to do so as to start fair 
is, as far as possible, to make our minds as free from the 
impress or entry of any of the words of our native 
language as they were of all words of any language when 
first we learned to talk. 

A GREAT TEACHER. 

The man who in our day has done most to familiarise 
the world with these elementary truths is a Cerman- 
American of the name of Berlitz, who, thirty years 
ago, woke up to the fact that there were a great many 
more people who wanted to learn foreign languages 
than were provided for by way of the existing educa- 
tional institutions. So, being a man who combined in 
his own person German scientific spirit with American 
enterprise, he set to work and opened a school for teach- 
ing foreign languages to the citizens of Providence (Rhode 
Island). The first school was a great success, and, like 
most successful things, it propagated itself. Berlitz Schools 
sprang up in all the great centres of American enterprise. 
Then after a while the Berlitz School leapt the Atlantic 
and established itself in England and on the Continent 
of Europe. Some of these schools have been very 
successful, financially and otherwise. Others have not 
flourished so well as commercial speculations, but all 
have done good work. a 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOLS. 


At the present time, when hardly a Consular report from 
abroad does not cry aloud over the deplorable inefficiency 
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of the British merchant and the British clerk in this 
matter of the familiar use of any language but their own, 
it may be timely to glance at the good work that has been 
done by the Berlitz Schools which exist in our midst. Of 
these there are thirty, The headquarters of British 
Berlitzism is London, where on an average 700 pupils 
pass through these schools every year. There are other 
tlourishing’ schools at Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Hull, etc. Altogether it is estimated that the British 
Berlitz Schools for the study of foreign languages pass 
5,000 pupils through every year. Five thousand is a 
large number in itself. It is, however, insignificant com- 
pared with the 40,000,000 of our population. There is 
room for indefinite increase. 


THEIR UNIFORMITY AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 


One important feature of this network of schools with 
which the Berlitzers are covering Europe and America is 
the absolute regularity and uniformity of their method. 
The systematised form of learning a foreign language at 
home as in a foreign country by its actual use, is never 
departed from in any of their two hundred schools. These 
principles are :— 

1.—Exclusive use of the foreign language. 

2.—Direct association of the thought with the foreign tongue 

—direct perception. 

3.—Teaching the concrete by object lessons. 

4.—Teaching the abstract by association of ideas, 

5.—Teaching the grammar through examples. 

The greater the number of schools established under this 
uniform system, the greater the economy of management, 
and the more ample the educational resources in the way 
of teachers upon which the director can draw. As the 
system is always the same, teachers are interchangeable, 
and as the one thing needful to teach is to know your own 
language and to understand the Berlitz system, it offers 
opportunities unknown to other schools for ambitious 
teachers who wish to see something of the world. The 
extension of the Institution enables it to find the best of 
native instructors in their own country. Lessons begun 
in one Berlitz School can be transferred, without extra 
charge, to any other city in the world where there is a 
branch of our Institution. 


THE SYSTEM AND ITS FIRST SERIES. 

There are three series, each of which consists of forty 
lessons. The first is simple, practical, and sufficient 
for most of the purposes of every day life. The 
French language contains 20,000 words. If no one 
could speak French till they had learned the whole 
20,000, French would speedily cease to be spoken 
even in France. Practical experience, based upon 
a long series of experiments, has proved that the 
average man and woman seldom uses more than 500 


‘words.. With this slender equipment of articulate sounds 


he gets through his daily work, and carries on his neces- 
sary conversation without even once being reminded 
that he is linguistically a pauper. The Berlitz teacher 
allows his student 50 per cent. extra allowance of words to 
the indispensable irreducible minimum of 500. In the 
first series the pupil acquires the facile familiar use of 800 
words—an average of twenty words per lesson, With 
these 800 words he can fearlessly tackle the foreigner in 
his native lair, not fearing but that he will be able 
cheerfully to explain his meaning and make known his 
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wants to any landlord, stationmaster, waiter, cabman, 
gendarme, or shopkeeper whom he may come across in 
the course of his travels. He will not be perplexed by 
the mystery of imperfect and pluperfect tenses, nor will 
he trouble with subjunctives. But the present and perfect, 
the active, and the imperative moods are at his service. 
He will have acquired a rough-and-ready mastery of the 
foreign language as a medium of conversational exchange 
when the drafts are not very large. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD. 


The second course of lessons is arranged so as to 
follow the missing moods and tenses and improve the 
accuracy and extend the range of the pupil’s knowledge. 
At the end of the eightieth lesson he ought to be able 
to speak with freedom and accuracy the language he has 
selected for study. The third course is designed for 
those who wish to master the literary niceties and refine- 
ments of the language, to know it so thoroughly as to 
enjoy its literature, to use it as a vehicle for epistolary 
communications and so forth. The whole 120 lessons of 
one hour a day can be covered in less than four months, 
at a cost of less than £20. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SYSTEM. 


Mr. Abraham, the managing director, was very care- 
ful to explain to me, when I questioned him on the 
subject, that, unlike some advertising teachers, the 
Berlitzers guarantee nothing beyond the giving of the 
lessons. They do not proclaim that they have discovered 
a royal road to a knowledge of foreign languages. They 
know that there is no royal road, only the common high- 
way which all may tread if they will take pains, but 
which is barred for ever against the idle. Neither do 
they promise that every one of their pupils will go away 
on his fortieth lesson speaking the foreign language like 
a native. They do promise that if the pupil employs 
ordinary diligence he will master the language. But it 
is beyond their power to guarantee that the pupil will 
supply that indispensable pre-requisite. Success in any 
school depends upon the scholar at least as much as 
upon the teacher. 


ITS SCHOOLS IN LONDON, 


But that an enormous number of average mortals 
have found the Berlitz School a good, if not a 
royal, road to the knowledge of foreign tongues 
is sufficiently proved by the growth of the 
system. Berlitz had no capital at the back of his 
schools. He was subsidized by no State. No pious 
founder bequeathed him a fortune for the purpose of 
counteracting the mischief done at the Tower of Babel. 
But at this moment there are thirty Berlitz Schools in 
Great Britain and 200 on the Continent of Europe. 

The Berlitz School in this country holds itself in 
readiness to teach any known language, but as yet it has 
not opened classes in Esperanto. It also organises every 
winter a series of free lectures in French and German, 
lectures purposely prepared in order to be’easily under- 
standed of the student. The headquarters of the Berlitz 
Schools of Great Britain is at 231, Oxford Street ; but 
there are other offices at the following places :—84, 85 and 
86, Chancery Lane, W.C.; 142, Queen’s Road, Bays- 
water; 3, Harrington Road, South Kensington ; 
148, Finchley Road, Hampstead. ; 
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Wanted, a New Profession 


!—“ The Friend in Need.” 





HERE is an opening for a new profession. Society 
is sorely in want of aFriendin Need. Inthe poorer 
districts the need has been recognised, and to 

some extent met by the Poor Man’s Lawyer, who is an 
indispensable functionary at some newspaper offices and 
at most University Settlements. But there is need for 
more than this. The profession might become lucrative 
if.it were put upon a sound business foundation. The 
well-to-do are overrun with quacks—secret inquiry agents 
who are often blackmailers in disguise. They would be 
only too glad to pay if they could find someone whom 
they could consult in confidence. The family lawyer is 
often the last man in the world whom they would care to 
consult. They do not like to go to any other lawyer. 
Besides, the trouble is often one which cannot be settled 
by lawyers. Lawyers themselves often recognise the 
need of having somebody of the kind who could under- 
take the settlement of matters with which they could not 
deal. Everything depends upon the character—the 
capacity of the Friend in Need. 

When the REVIEW OF REVIEWS was established, I 
acted for some years as an intermediary between readers 
in distress and perplexity and a group of shrewd, capable 
men and women of experience who were often able to 
render great service. ‘But that was purely a philanthropic 
effort. The kind of thing I have now in my mind would 
meet the same want as a matter of business. 

Suppose, for instance, that I could lay my hand on 
the right man to start the new profession, there would 
not be much difficulty in fixing the basis of remuneration. 
Suppose A. or B. is in a sore scrape. He is being black- 
mailed, or she has got into trouble. They come to the 
Friend in Need, who practises on the basis of no cure no 
pay. “What will it be worth to you if I extricate you 
from this scrape?” is the question put to the applicant, 
who will thus fix the fee himself. Ten per cent. of that 
fee ought to,be paid down to cover out of pocket expenses. 
The Friend in Need will then go to work. If he fails, no 
further payment is asked for, and the money not.spent is 
refunded. If he succeeds, the applicant will be only too 
glad to pay up the balance. 

Everything depends upon secrecy and confidence. 
That both can be secured if a profession is recognised is 
shown by the case of doctors and lawyers. 

While thinking over these things there came into my 
hand a preliminary and private circular from an officer 
and a gentleman, who seems to unite in himself many of 
the indispensable qualifications for such a post. The 
following extracts from this circular would seem to indi- 
cate that the first professional Friend in Need will soon 
be in practice :— 

I have been advised by persons of the highest social position 
—eminent solicitors and others of the first standing in financial, 
commercial, social, and aristocratic circles—to adopt profes- 
sionally a private and confidential business which offers an 
extensive field for forming a connection in the upper and wealthy 
grades of West End society, and which, from force of circum- 
stances, I am peculiarly adapted to undertake. 

The business in question will be carried on in absolute secrecy 
and without the possibility of publicity. 

A good intermediary in cases of difficulty—like a medical 
adviser in sickness—is invaluable. 

A false step in early life may blast the brightest prospects. 
To be face to face with the holder of your ‘‘ skeleton key ”— 
and who has not one?—is appalling. Young men shirk the 
ordeal, and conceal from their relatives or friends follies, indis- 
cretions, or entanglements, the frank avowal of which might 
save them from a life of misery. 
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Men of mature age hesitate to confess their foibles to those 
with whom they are in constant intercourse—and by whom, 
perhaps, they are considered immaculate. 

In the hope of concealing a weakness, fault, or indiscretion, 
both young and old of either sex often submit to extortion and 
blackmail, from which they might be freed by a man of the 
world, were he entrusted with the secret which embitters their 
existence, 

Relatives are rarely good advisers. Family interests and 
jealousies may blind their judgment. Moreover, if of the upper 
classes, they are seldom qualified by personal experience to 
extricate those they Icve or regard from difficulties, Hav- 
ing’ passed through life in luxurious idleness, they are totally 
unfitted to grapple with the scoundrel scum of society, ever 
plotting to entrap the unwary. Knowing nothing of the deceit, 
intrigues, and snares with which others are surrounded, and 
never having been exposed to temptation themselves, they 
can make no allowance for an erring man or a fallen 
sister, 

Thousands are ruined through lack of courage to confide in 
strangers more experienced than themselves, Persons of gentle 
birth and education—especially ladies—instinctively shrink from 
ccntact with those of vulgar mind, although they would gladly 
give their confidence and the arrangement of their difficulties to 
a gentleman by birth, education, and social position, if qualified 
to act as confidential negotiator and adviser—through being an 
experienced man of the world, undaunted in emergency, and 
capable of acting with firmness and decision when necessary ; 
but with tact and delicacy at all times, who would be 
sympathetic and conciliatory in manner—loyal and impenetrable 
as to secrets entrusted to him—having seen the darker side of 
human nature, as also the brighter phases of life—having mixed 
with the best society, and having had to cope with the worst 
types of the lower classes—but who, personally unsullied by his 
experience of the ups and downs of life, has retained the innate 
indelible attributes of a gentleman. 

That all men should have had sufficient personal and varied 
experience, or the opportunity of acquiring the qualities necessary 
for an efficient intermediary to possess, is not possible. A man, 
however, with the above qualification, able not only to advise, but 
to render active assistance in cases of embarrassment or entangle- 
ment, could not fail to form a valuable connection amongst the 
higher classes and also in legal circles. 

I have, on many occasions, been remarkably successful in the 
satisfactory settlement—for friends of both sexes—in cases of 
serious difficulty, which had been considered inextricable, 
requiring the utmost delicacy of treatment, both at home and 
abroad. My experience in England and on the Continent 
exceptionally qualifies me to act for clients as a confidential 
adviser, mediator and friend, both as regards those of the middle 
and upper circles of society, in the latter of which I have from 
childhood been accustomed to move. 

The writer of the above circular has held important 
official positions in England, and as resident correspon- 
dent in Paris for years of one of the most powerful 
journals in the world was brought into continual contact 
with the authorities and the highest social and diplomatic 
circles ; and, moreover, he has seen service as special 
war correspondent. Sympathetic almost to a fault, 
perhaps a trifle too much so for the ideal man of the 
world, he, on the contrary, in the event of cases requir- 
ing rougher handling and vigorous course of action, 
possesses the firmness and decision necessary to ensure 
prompt and successful result, through his varied experi- 
ence and knowledge of every class of society, from the 
highest to its dregs. 

If any of my readers like the idea of the new profession, 
or care to communicate with the author of the above 
circular, I shall be glad to forward their letters if 
addressed to “‘ FRIEND IN NEED,” REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Office, Mowbray House, London. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Sept. 1.—Lord Grey is appointed Governor-General of 
Canada in succession to Lord Minto ... The text of the Arbitra- 
tion Agreement between Great Britain and Germany, signed in 
London on July 12th, is published ... A Conference of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain is opened to consider the 
wage question in Scotland ... Old Catholic Congress opens at 
Olten, Switzerland. 

Sept. 2.—A full durbar is held at Lhasa, attended by Colonel 
Younghusband and the Chinese Amban ... Herr Herfurth pub- 
lishes a description of prison horrors in German South Africa. 

Sept. 3.—The King returns to London from Marienbad ... 
The betrothal of the German Crown Prince to the Duchess 
Cecilia of Mecklenburg is announced ... An Imperial Ukase is 
issued amending -the provisions relating to the residential rights 
of Jews in Russia ... Two fatal Alpine accidents to Englishmen 
are announced:... The Marseilles dock strike continues. 

Sept. 4.—A_ stampede of chargers of the 8th Hussars, owing 
to their being startled, occurs at Baddesley Common, near 
Southampton. 

Sept. 5-— The 
Trade Union Con- 2 
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of Chelsea Welsh Congregational Church, wins thd chief 


prize ... Annual Conference of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Asso- 
ciation opens at Bournemouth ... The Home Secretary appoints 
a Committce to inquire into the case of Mr. Adolf Beck ... 
Mr. Plowden commits the three palmistry cases for trial 
... Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski, Governor of Wilna, is appointed 
to succeed M. de Plehve as Russian Minister of the Interior ... 
The Tibetan prisoners to the number of seventy-six held by the 
British force are released, and the Tibetans release all meu 
who have had dealings with the British. 

Sept. 9.—The Antarctic ship Discovery arrives at Portsmoutl: 
... The Trade Union Congress passes a strong resolution against 
the Government for consenting to the South African Labour 
Ordinance Mr. Reid, the Australian Federal Premier, 
appoints a Parliamentary Committee to consider Old Age 
Pensions ... The Army Manceuvres continue in Essex. 

Sept. 10.—The Trade Union Congress ends after electing 
the Parliamentary Committee, with Mr. Sexton as Chairman 

Mr. W. Abrahams, M.P., and Mr. Wignal are elected 
delegates to the United States ... The Avadia, captured by the 
Vladivostok fleet, is 





gress opensat Leeds, 
Mr. Bell, M.P., pre- 
siding ... A metal- 
lurgical smelting- 
house in connection 
with the Birming- 
ham University is 
opened at Bourn- 
brook Army 
manceuvres—em- 
barkation of Sir 
John French’s forces 
takes placeat South- 
ampton ... The 
Russian cruisers 
Petersburg and 
Smolensk receive 
the Tsar’s instruc- 








released ... Captain 
Shawe-Taylor pub- 
lishes a statement 
on the New Irish 
Reform movement 
It is announced 
that the United 
States, Great Bri- 
tain, France, and 
Italy refus.d to sign 
M. de Plehve’s ex- 
tradition treaty 
against Anarchists ; 
Austria, Germany, 
Turkey, and others 
agreed. to do so. 
Sept. 11. — An 
explosion of fire- 
works disturbs the 








tions from the Bri- 
tish cruiser Forte in 


South African 
waters. 

Sept. 6. — The 
Bishop of Dijon anyone. 


resigns ... At Chi- 

cago the packers take back 1,000 of the men on strike ,.. Thirteen 
thousand hands resume work in American cotton mills ... Colonel 
Younghusband meets all the Ministers of the National Assembly 
of Tibet at the Chinese Amban’s residence ... Lord Dunraven 
explains the objects of the new Irish Reform Association in a 
published letter ... The Gloucester Musical Festival opens ... 
General Booth’s motor-car tour from Land’s End to Aberdeen is 
completed ... The National Eisteddfod at Rhyl begins. 

Sept. 7.—The ‘‘ Blue” Army lands at Clacton-on-Sea under 
General French ... At the Trade Union Congress a resolution 
against conscription, and in favour of international arbitration, 
is passed unanimously ; whilst another strongly condemns any 
departure from free-trade principles in the fiscal pclicy of this 
country ... The Australian Premier declines to discuss pre- 
ferential trade with Great Britain until the Imperial Parliament 
makes an offer ... The annual report of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy shows a remarkable increase in the number of the insane 
... The German Emperor holds a grand naval review off Heligo- 
land ... The result of the Vermont, U.S.A., State election isa 
Republican victory ... The Treaty between Great Britain and 
Tibet is formally signed in the Dalai Lama’s apartments at the 
Potala ; it is written in English, Tibetan, and Chinese. 

Sept. 8.—At the Eisteddfod the Rev. A. Machraetti Ries, 


The Steamboat ‘‘General Slocum.” 


Burnt_with great loss of life in New York Harbour, and with regard to which disaster the 
Commission of Inquiry has delivered a colourless report, without attaching blame to 


morning service at 
Westminster 
Abbey. 

Sept. 12. — The 
King _ telegraphs 
congratulations on 
the signing of 
the Tibetan treaty to the Viceroy of India ... Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth leaves England to resume the British Museum's exca- 
vations of the great Artemision at Ephesus, which has. been 
interrupted since 1874 ... The Sultan grants an Iradé permitting 
the resumption of the excavations ... The Postmaster-General 
invites the opinion of private persons on the cash-on-delivery 
system ... Cardinal Merry del Val addresses a letter to the 
Bishop of Laval accepting his resignation ... The Dutch 
Government decide to establish a Consulate-General for South 
Africa at Johannesburg ... The members of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference at St. Louis are welcomed by Mr. Loomis, 
Assistant-Secretary of State. 

Sept. 13.—The Army manceuvres reach their final stage, when 
General Sir John French begins the re-embarkation of his 
troops ... Lord Morpeth presides at a meeting in Birmingham 
to form a Young Men’s Association for Unionist principles and 
tariff reform ... Lord Ranfurly returns from New Zealand ... 
Dr. Abdurrahman, a Moslem, a man of colour, educated in 
Edinburgh, is elected to the Cape Town Municipal Council ... 
The Legislative Council at Wellington adopts Mr. Seddon’s 
motion regretting the introduction of Chinese labour in the 
Transvaal without the sanction of the White vote ... Good rains 
fall in the Deccan, India 
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Sept. 14.—A meeting of the Welsh Executive appointed to 
resist the Education (Defaulting Authorities) Act is held at 
Shrewsbury ... A Charter of Corporation is granted to the 
Urban District Council of East Ham ... The Right Rev. Dr. 
Hoskyns is appointed Bishop of Southwell ... At Sparkhill, 
Birmingham, an inquiry, instituted by the Home Office, is 
opened into certain charges made against Superintendent Pitt, 
Worcestershire Constabulary. 

Sept. 15.—Queen Helena of Italy gives birth to a son at 
Racconigi ... Mr. Watson, in the Australian House of Repre- 
sentatives, gives notice that he will move a vote of want of con- 
fidence in Mr. Reid’s Government ... The Emperor of Germany 
allows his naval aide-de-camp, Captain von Grumme, to join 
the managing board of the Hamburg-American line ... The 
Antarctic ship Discovery arrives in the Thames ... An inquest is 
held at Haslar Hospital on the four seamen killed by the gun 
explosion on board the gunboat Comet ... A proclamation is 
posted by the Chinese Amban, at Lhasa, which announces that 
the Emperor of China appoints the Tashi Lama of Shigatse to 
succeed to the Spiritual Dignity of the Dalai Lama ... The date 
when the British forces leave Tibet is fixed for September 23rd 
... There is a general organised strike in Italy. 

Sept. 16.—The Presidents of the Royal and Geographical 
Societies entertain the officers and crew of the Discovery at the 
East India Docks ... The Education Committee of the National 
Free Church Council, at a private meeting held in London, pass 
a resolution approving of the Welsh resistance to the Govern- 
ment’s Local Authorities Default Act Mr. Da Costa is 
released from Exeter Gaol by order of the Home Secretary ... 
The text of the draft treaty between Great Britain and Tibet, 
which was sent to the Chinese Government by the Amban, is 
published in the 7Zimes ... A meeting takes place at Glasgow 
between the Scottish Coal Trade Conciliation Board and six 
representatives of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 

Sept. 17.—Mr, Smith, Liberal member for Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ottawa, is unseated for gross bribery and corruption. Some 
extraordinary revelations are made at the hearing of the case ... 
Mass meetings of postal and telegraphic employés are held at 
Liverpool and Birmingham ... Twenty passengers are injured in 
a Scotch railway accident at Clyde Junction ... The French 
Military Manceuvres conclude. 

Sept. 18.—An earthquake shock is felt in Argyllshire. 

Sept. 19.—The Premium Bonus System, for some time in use 
in the Engineering trade, is unanimously condemned by a com- 
mittee of operatives of other trades, appointed to consider its 
extension ... The Trade and Labour Party of Canada propose 
to take steps to found an Independent Labour Party ... The 
orthodox and unorthodox Jews cause a riot at Spitalfields ... 
Dr. Clifford’s goods are distrained at Paddington for non-pay- 
ment of school rates ... The Italian strike continues. 

Sept. 20.—The Atlantic rate war is ended by the German 
line raising its fares of £2 to £3 ... Mr. Carruthers, the New 
South Wales Premier, announces his policy ... The Berlin 
Vorwarts publishes revelations as to the methods used by the 
Hamburg-American Line to compel foreign emigrants to buy 
passage tickets by their line, at the same time obliging the 
Russian Government by returning Russian deserters from the 
army ... The Dutch States-General is reopened by the Queen 
in person ... A Freethought Congress is opened in the Collegio 
Romano at Rome in presence of 4,000 members ... At Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, U.S.A., a grand jury find indictments against 
twenty-six persons for complicity in recent negro lynching ... The 
general strike in Italy subsides ... Mr. Ronald Hudson, Fellow 
of St. John’s, Cambridge, is killed by falling over a precipice 
on the Snowdon range. 

Sept. 21.—Dr. Macnamara, M.P., suggests a scheme for feeding 
starving school children ... Physicians and naturalists assembled 
in congress at Breslau condemn the parade step practised in the 
German army ... The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland unveils at 
Enniskillen a memorial erected to the memory of the members 
of the Enniskillen regiments who fell during the South African 
War ... Work.is resumed in all the large cities of Italy ... The 
revolutionary leaders of Uruguay effect a peaceful settlement 
with the President of their Republic ... An electric street car 
containing thirty-two passengers is blown to pieces at Melrose, 
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Massachusetts, U.S.A., owing to a package of dynamite falling 
on the track from an express waggon ; nine persons are killed 
and nineteen injured. 

Sept. 22.—Lord Strathcona makes a gift of £10,000 to the 
medical faculty of the McGill University, Montreal ... The 
German Social Democratic Congress opens at Bremen ... After 
five hours’ deliberation the Merionethshire Education Committee, 
at a special meeting, decide to adjourn the consideration of the 
question of adopting the Lloyd-George policy ... A joint con- 
ference is arranged, to endeavour to settle the Ashton Mill 
strike ... The Institute of International Law opens its Annual 
Congress at Edinburgh. 

Sept. 23.—The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan are passengers in a railway collision between Bar 
Harbour and Washington ; neither are injured ... At the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada it is decided to send an agent 
to Great Britain to counteract the misrepresentations made by 
immigration officers respecting Canada as a field for workmen 
of various trades ... Sir J. Hibbert, at the North-western Poor 
Law Conference, states that there are 21,000 more paupers in 
England and Wales than last year ... An order of Martial Law 
for some of the principal Provinces of Russia, drawn up by M. de 
Plehve and sanctioned by the Tsar, is now issued ... Don 
José Pardo is proclaimed President of Peru ... Vesuvius is more 
active than for the last ten years ... The King’s assent is given 
to the Cape Colony Chinese Exclusion Bill. 

Sept. 24.—The British force under General Macdonald leaves 
Lhasa ... Mr. Chamberlain addresses a letter to the Zimes on 
his tariff views regarding the colonies ... The report of the 
organising committee of the Irish Reform Association is published 
... The National Federation of Assistant Teachers at Liverpool 
pass a resolution favouring a national system of education basec| 
on popular control ... A conference of South Wales miners on 
the housing question is held at Merthyr ... Mr. Parker proclaims 
his policy if elected President of the U.S.A. ... A terrible rail- 
way accident takes place at Tennessee, U.S.A., in which 54 
persons are killed and 120 injured ... Peace is signed at 
Montevideo amid popular rejoicings. 

Sept. 26.—Canadian agricultural products take the first prize 
at the St. Louis Fair ... The Executive Committee of the Irish: 
Unionist Alliance meets in Dublin ; it deprecates the programme 
of the Irish Reform Association ... Mr. Wyndham, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, addresses a letter to the Zémes on the report of 
the Irish Reform Association ... Lord Rosebery contributes a 
preface to a book entitled, ‘‘ Canada and the Empire. 

Sept. 27.—The British torpedo-boat destroyer Chamois is 
lost in the Gulf of Patros by an accident to her screw ... 
Mr. W. Macneill Dixon is appointed to the Chair of English 
Language and Literature in the University of Glasgow ... Mr. 
James Somervill, ex-M.P., is acquitted of the charge of 
attempted shooting ... The son of the late Count Ernst, of 
Lippe, is appointed Regent in his father’s stead ... General 
Diaz is elected President of Mexico ... Princess Christian lays 
the foundation stone of a new wing of the Johannesburg 
Hospital, South Africa ... The premises of the North of Scot- 
land Distillery is the scene of a fearful fire, damage £ 100,000. 

Sept. 28.—A conference between delegates of the United 
Free and Free Churches of Scotland, to discuss arrangements in 
view of the recent decision of the House of Lords, is held in 
Edinburgh ... The Congregational Union at Cardiff adopt a 
scheme for the creation of a Council of three hundred, by which 
the work of the various independent Congregational Societies is 
in future to be carried on ... A meeting of burghers at Brandford 
in the Orange Free Colony resolve to promote a Boer national 
congress to discuss various grievances ... The erection has been 
sanctioned, in Ceylon, of an observatory at a cost of £1,366 ... 
A German telegraph company obtains a concession from Turkey 
for laying a cable between Kustendji and Constantinople ... 
The American Minister in Peking telegraphs that China 
definitely promises that American and British capital shall have 
the preference, if foreign capital is necessary for the extension of 
the Han-kau railway to Ching-king ... The War Office issues a 
notice inviting the officers and men of the Militia to join the 

Regular Army. 

Sept. 29.—-The Canadian Parliament is dissolved ... The 
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Governor, Major-General Sir H. Chermside, resigns the 
Governorship of Queensland ... The Portuguese Cortes opens 
... Mr. John Burns and Mr. R. Bell publish a special message 
to Mr. Watson, leader of the Australian Labour Party, with 
reference to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of Customs preference ... 
Miss Gertrude von Petzold is inducted as pastor of the Leicester 
Free Christian Church. | 


THE WAR. 

Sept. 1.—At dawn the Japanese carry by assault the position 
on the heights to the south of Liau-yang, which had been for 
two days defended by the Russians ... General Kuroki’s army 
crosses the Tai-tse River. 

Sept. 2.—The ‘whole Russian army retreats, being pursued by 
the armies of Oku and Nodzu, towards the Tai-tse River, while 
General Kuroki opposes the Russian lines north-east of Liau- 
yang ... Immense losses on both sides ... The Japanese capture 
ten cannon, which they use against the Russians in Liau-yang. 

Sept. 4.—Liau- yang falls entirely into the hands of the 
Japanese ... The Russians lose 200 guns at Liau-yang. 

Sept. 5.— The Russians retreat. towards Mukden, closely 
followed by the Japanese ... Admiral Alexeieff meets General 
Kuropatkin at Yen-tai for conference. 

Sept. 6.—The baggage trains of the Russian army arrive at 
Mukden from Yen-tai; the Japanese push forward to reach 
Mukden as soon as possible; Kuropatkin burns all the bridges 
on his way north. 

Sept. 7.—General Kuropatkin’s rearguard abandons Yen-tai. 
The Japanese advance towards Mukden, with formidable artil- 
lery along all the Eastern roads. 

Sept. 8.—The dismantling of the Russian cruiser Diana is 
begun. 

Sept. 10.—The Japanese capture the Yen-tai coal mines ... 
The casualties during the Liau-yang battle are estimated at 
17,539 Japanese, 25,000 Russians. 

Sept. 11.—Admiral Alexeieff places his resignation in the 
hands of the Tsar ... The Russian Baltic fleet practises 
manceuvres at Libau in preparation for sailing to the Far East. 

Sept. 12.—The Tsar receives a long report from General 
Kuropatkin of the disposition of the Russian forces. ’ 

Sept. 13.—The United States Government decide that the 
Russian armed transport Zexa must leave San Francisco shortly 
or dismantle ... Forty junks, laden with beans and cereals, get 
down the Lian river to Yeng-Kau after the Russian defeat ... 
The Japanese are in possession of two of the mines which 
supplied the Russians with coal for the Manchurian railway, 

Sept. 14.—The Prize Court at Vladivostok decides to release 
the British steamer Ca/chas, and its neutral cargo, while certain 


goods consigned to Japan are declared confiscated ... There are 
5,000 Russians under treatment at Kharbin ... The Russians 


are fortifying the heights on both sides of the Liau River at 
Tieling. 

Sept. 15.—A British sailing vessel, supposed to be the Lucia, 
strikesa mine at Port Arthur. Probably she was engaged in 
blockade running ... Captain Berlinsky, of the Russian trans: 
port Lexa, decides to dismantle his vessel at San Francisco, and 
the vessel will not leave San Francisco till the conclusion of the 
war, 

Sept. 16.—General Kuropatkin reports that the Japanese are 
massing near Yen-tai. They are landing reinforcements at Niu- 
chwang ... The Russian decision on the question of contraband 
of war is communicated to the British, American, and German 
Embassies. 

Sept. 17.—The Japanese Generals report large captures of 
rifles, ammunition, and materials after the battle of Liau-yang ... 
Constant skirmishes take place south-east of Mukden ... General 
Oyama is strengthening Liau-yang. 

Sept. 19.—Heavy fighting takes place near Mukden ... The 
general attack on Port Arthur is resumed. 

Sept. 20.—It is reported that four warships purchased by 
Russia from Argentina have arrived at Libau. 

Sept. 21.—A battle at Mukden is imminent. 


Sept. 22.—The Contraband Commission, sitting at St. Peters- 
burg, declare coal, cotton, and iron materials contraband of 
war ... The Japanese capture two more important forts at Port 
Arthur ; both are on heights which overlook Port Arthur ... The 
Russian auxiliary cruiser 7ereé arrives at Las Palmas for coaling, 
but is ordered by the authorities to leave at once. 

Sept. 23.—The Russian auxiliary cruiser Zerek leaves Las 
Palmas ... The Petersburg and Smolensk arrive at Suez on their 
way to Port Said ... The Japanese flanking movement to the 
East of Mukden makes progress ... Cold weather begins in 
Manchuria ... The Japanese occupy the Tailing Pass south of 
Mukden ... Junks come up the Lian river with Japanese supplies. 

Sept. 25.—The Circum-Baikal Railway is completed and 
opened ... General Gripenburg is appointed commander of the 
second Russian Army in Manchuria ; it is reported in Paris that 
General Kuropatkin has received 60,009 men as reinforcements 
during the past fortnight ... After three days’ desperate fighting 
the Japanese capture six forts on the second line of defence at 
Port Arthur. 

Sept. 26.—Japan’s rice crop is 20 per cent. greater this year 
than usual, ... There are frequent encounters in the Valley of 
the Hun-ho River, east of Mu«den. 

Sept. 27.— All news from Mukden show that important 
events are near at hand ... The Chinese at Mukden refuse to act 
as Russian spies. 

Sept. 29.—The situation at Port Arthur rapidly becomes 
desperate, 


SPEECHES. 

Sept. 3.—M. Combes, at Auxerre, on the difference between 
France and the Vatican ... Mr. Bell, M.P., at Leeds, on cheap 
transit to the suburbs being necessary in any housing scheme. 

Sept. 4.—Sir John Gorst, at Leeds, in support of the pro- 
vision of one free meal a day for children in elementary 
schools, 

Sept. 5.—Dr. Macnamara, at Camberwell, denounces the 
manceuvres of the Government. 

Sept. 6.—Mr. Bell, at Leeds, on Labour problems. 

Sept. 8.—Mr. Watson, in the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives, expresses his wart of confidence in Mr. Reid’s 
Government. 

Sept. 9.—Sir J. Crichton Browne, at Bournemouth, on Sani- 
tary Science ... Lord Stanley, at Rhyl, insists on the importance 
of the literary cultivation of the Welsh language ... Sir William 
Ramsay, in New York, states that chemistry is on the eve of 
discovering the origin of elements, 

Sept. 10.—The Kaiser, off Heligoland, on board the warship 
Mars, on his position as Supreme War-Lord ... Mr. Rider 
Haggard, at Letchworth, on rural depopulation. 

Sept. 19.—Mr. Brodrick, at Bramley, expresses his satis- 
faction with all the doings of the Government ... Mr. W. Moore, 
at Ballymoney, expresses dissatisfaction with the proposals of 
the Irish Reform Association ... Mr. W. Abraham, at Ponty- 
pridd, makes a reassuring statement regarding the Scotch coal 
crisis. 

Sept. 20.—Lord Rosebery, at Lincoln, makes a crushing 
attack on the Government for its want*‘of efficiency in every 
department ; he also remarks on the peculiar mutual relations 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain on the fiscal ques- 
tion. 

Sept. 22.—Sir Wiifrid Laurier, at Montreal, on the tariff 
relations possible between Great Britain and the Colonies. 

Sept. 26.—Mr. Keir Hardie, at Cardiff, on Protection and 
Labour Representation ... Mr. J. R. Macdonald, at Leicester, 
on the Labour Representation Committee. 

Sept. 27.—Dr. Albert Goodrich, at Cardiff, on the Churches 
and Social Questions ... Mr. C. R. Bellamy, in Liverpool, on 
the possibility of opening up agricultural districts by a system 
of light railways. 

Sept. 28.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at Quebec, defends his 
Government’s policy. 
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Leading Books of the Month. 





RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
EDUCATION. 
Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. G. Galloway - 


) net 

Present Day Rationalism critically examined. Prof. G. 
Sica stsjnosénsanged pacpeasoassedlakoecabKacene — and Stoughton) 6/o 
Old Theology in the New Age. Longmans 6/o 


G i Ter 
Ideals of Science and Faith. Rev i E. Hand (Editor)...-.-.s00e 
Allen) net ° 5/o 


(Murray) net 7/6 
aden Methuen) 





Man and His Environment. John P. Kingsland... 
God and Our as ag P. B. Bull 
The Book of Isaiah, 





Beer aon sal Press) net 5/o 
Words- 


worth and H. Littlehales Rosnsabihnnsaiednsontosiscasinsdiestind “Methuen! net 7/6 
Early Eastern Christianity. F. Crawford Burkitt.. .(Murray) net 6/o 
The Sayings of Lao-Tzi. Cranmer Byng ...........00 (Orient ress) 1/o 

HISTORY, POLITICS, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, 
ETC. 
An Impressionist in England. F. H. Rose ...+-+. (Dent) net 4/6 
The Cabinet and War. Major W. Evans-Gordon...(Constable) net 3/6 





International Tribunals, Dr. W. Evans Darby..........0. (Dent) 
London in the Time of the Tudors. Sir W. Besant .. 
Black) “net ve /10/0 


The Most Illustrious ;Ladies of the Italian Renaissance. 
hristopher Hare 
A Leader of Society at Napoleon’s Court. i ; 
(Unwin) 10/6 


Imperator et Rex William II. of Germany. The Author of 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress ’’...---:-:.:eseeeseesneenseeers (Harpers) 7/6 
The Romance of Royalty. Fitzgerald Molloy. Vols 





(Hutchinson) net 24/o 
My Memory of Gladstone. Goldwin Smith............... (Unwin) net 2/6 
Letters of Bishop William Stubbs, W. H. Hutton .........:sss 


(Constable) net 17/6 
Quintin Hogg. Miss Ethel M. Hogg ....ssssseeeeeeees Constable) net 12/6 


William Shakespeare : His Family and Friends. C. I. Elton 


urra net 15 
With Milton and the Cavaliers. Mrs. Frederick Boas Nisbet! be 


Heralds of Revolt. W. Barry ............06 Hodder and Stoughton) 6/o 








Literary Influence in British History. Hon. Albert S. G. 
CANNING .+.-rerccccrerseccessseceessscecerescccesessreesssccssoeseees Unwin) net 7/6 
The Secret of Petrarch. E. J. Mills .. (Unwin) net 12/6 

A Yankee on the Yangtze. W. E. Geil ......cccccesesseeseecseeeenenees 
Hodder and Stoughton) 6/o 

The Truth about Japan. § T. W. H. Crosland.........:ceccecececeeeeee 
Grant Richards) net 1/o 
A Holiday in Japan. C. T. Waters ....cccsrsscerssrseesersseees Nutt) 3/0 
Lay ndia. Hugh Clifford ............ (Lawrence and Bullen) 7/6 
The Sikhs, Gen. Sir John J. H. Gordon..........00++ (Blackwood) net 7/6 
By “xe and Euphrates. = Valentine Greene Clark) net 8/6 





S. L. Bensusan and A. S. Forrest.......00 -(Black) net 20/o 


Moroc % 
With 1 the Notts Militia in South Africa. Hon. Mrs. Wilkinson. 
Authors’ Association) 2/o 


With Benge’ ba Eighth Division in South Africa, 1900- 1903, o 
Jrane) ° 





Great ingestion, Francisco Suber ......scsscesecsesecceeeseeree see Wilson} 2/o 

Cotswold and Vale, N. Branch........+...00+++ Norman, Sawyer! net 5/o 

A History | Monmouthshire. Part I. ‘The Hundred of Sken- 
frith. J. A. Bradney «..--+...s00+0 (Mitchell, Hughes and Claike) £2/2/o 


Cambridge and Its Story. Dean Char les W. Stubbs.. -(Dent) net 21/o 

Place-Names of Ross and Cromarty. W. J. Watson. (Nutt net 10/6 

The Voyages of Quiros, 1595-1606, 2 Vols. Sir Clements 
Markham (Translator and Editor).....:.s..ssseeseeees (Hakluyt Society) 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, SOCIOLOGY. 
The Problem of Monopoly. Dr. John B. Clark... 


(Macmillan) net 5/o 





The Cultivation of man. C. A. Mitchell .........:cceeeeeee Stewart) 3/6 

Working with the Hands. B. ‘I. Washington ......... Richards) 6/o 

The Licensing Act, 1904, W.W. Mackenzie...(Butterworth) net 3/6 
pe pen 


Markets, Fairs, and Slaughter-Houses. 
(King) net 3/6 


‘* ART, ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Holbein. Beatrice Fortescue...........+..+++ -(Methuen) net 2/6 
Paolo Veronese. Mis. Arthur Bell ....... Newnes) net 3/6 
te ery of Portrait Miniatures . Williamson .. 
eunadpencsebsabobennecsddedecdateess o Hencsetanados 0+ cosssesonienctel Bell) £10/10/0 
The. Treatment of Drapery in Art. G. Wooliscroft Rhead...... 
(Bell) net 6/o 


Westminster Abbey. J. Fulleylove and Mrs. A. Murray Smith... 
(Black) net 7/6 






= 


The Alhambra, A. F. Calvert ........ccccscceeeeeeeeecetees h'lips) net £2/2/o 

Recent Discoveries in the Forum, igo8.1304, St. Clair 
EEN. 2s ink nic ccicnnmbnin duds aéndssieasubasnabiiaheetnuain ‘Sidéadaliauaads (Allen) 3/6 

How to collect Old Furniture, F. Litchficid ........... Bell) net 5/o 


POETRY, DRAMA, CRITICISM, LANGUAGE. 
A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe. 





EG. Sanitary cocccssceccccesccescccesesel Blackwood) net 20/o 
pm... a and Wilfrid Ward .---(Longmans) net 14/o 
Reena Constable) net 3/6 


ac 
A Dictionary of the Drama, W. Davenport Adams. Vol. L.. 
Chatto and Windus) net 10/6 


A Channel Passage and Other Poems. Algernon Charles 















ID vitiencstnedseionathasocinnetevsaniniaanianntaa Chatto and Windus) 7/o 
The Quatrains of Hali. G. E. Ward (Editor) ......... Frowde) net 2/6 
PN STEELE DILATION, Upcott Gill) net 1/o 
Japanese Grammar. H. J. Weintz ..........2.:000 (Hi-schfeld) net 10/6 

MUSIC. 
Life of Richard Wagner. Vol. 1V. W. Ashton Ellis....s.00-ee+0 
Kegan Paul) net 16/0 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. B. W. Findon..........00::+--+..-+ee( Nisbet) net 3/6 
Sir H. S. Oakeley. E. Murray Oakeley .(Allen) net 10/6 
Sir Edward Elgar. R. J. Buckley ........ccccccccceceeeeees Lane) net 2/6 
Musical Recoliections. Bessie Palmer ...........000000 Walter Scott) 7/6 
Memoirs of the_Royal Artillery Band. H.G. Farmer ......... 
(Boosey) 
FICTION. 
Albanesi, Maria. Capricious Caroline .............:.-:-+ Methuen) 6/0 
Bailey, H.C. Rimingtons ....... ; and Hall) 6/0 
Bayliss, Helen. A Woman at ----(Long) 6/e 
Brudno, Ezra S. The Fugitive ...... inemann) 6/o 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette. At the Moorings. .-(Macmillan) 6/o 





Carrel, F. Marcus and Faustina .................. ...(Long) 6/0 
Cobb, ‘Thomas. Mrs. Belfort’s Stratagem ...... (Nash) 6/o 
Connolly, J. B. The Seiners ........... ...... Hodder an Stoughton) 6/o 
Corelli, Marie. GOd’S GOOd Man ........cc-cccceeccecceeeeeeeee (Methuen) 6/o 
Crominelin, May. One Pretty Maid and Others ......... (Long) 6/o 
Ellesmere, Earl of. Mrs. Peter Liston .............:..c0+« (Heinemann) 6/0 
Everett -Green, E. The Jilting of Bruce Heriot ......... (R.T.S.) 2/0 
Eyre, Archibild. The Custodian ........-::0cccesesceeeee Ward, Lock) 6/0 
Harkins, E. F. The Schemers .(Chatto and Windus) 6/o 
Hocking, S. K. Meadowsweet and Rue ............-c+ese0+« (Unwin) 6/o 
Hocking, S. K. The Scarlet Clue..............-..ccseceeeeeeee F. Warne) 3/6 





Hope, Anthony. Double Harness............ ..(Hutchinson) 6/o 








Housman, Laurence. Sabrina Warham .........::.:<cecesceee Murray) 6/0 
Hunt, Violet. Sooner or Later.....-........0+++ Chapman and Hall) 6/o 
Marchmont, A. W. The Queen’s Advocate Ward, i 6/e 
Meade, L. T. The Adventures of Miranda... ............-.- Long) 6/0 
Meade, L. T. The Oracle of Maddox Street ...... (Ward, ‘Toek) s/o 
Meade, L. T. Love Triumphant. ............ccccccceseeseeeenceneee Unwin) 6/0 
Norris, W. E. Nigel’s VOCAation ......-..ceseessseeeeeereeerenees Methuen) 6/0 
Oppenheim, E. Phil. The Betrayal ..........0. ccsee.e0e Ward, Lock) 6/o 


Hearts in Exile 
Parker, Gilbert. A Ladder of Swords .............. 
Richardson, Mrs. Aubrey. They Twain... . 
Roberts, M. A Tramp’s Note- Book... ..(White) 6/o 
Shiel, M. P. The Evil That ~— do... et d, Lock) 6/0 
Smith, Ellen A. In Her Own Wa)...---.-.--cc-ceceeeeeeeees Hutchinson) 6/0 
Terry, Eleanor S. The New Delilah... Walter Scott Publishing Co.) 6/o 
‘Lhorne, Eglanton. The Widowhood of Gabrielle Grant......... 
Hodder and Stoughton) 6/o 
Underhill, E. The Grey World.......-...-.:.-:csseceeeeeeee (Heinemann) 6/0 
Upward, Allen. Seeret History of To-day...\Chapman and Hall) 6/o 
Warden, Florence. An Impossible Husband. Rinctatsnancnmet | Long) 6/o 
Wells, H. G. The Food of the Gods and How It came........ 
Macmillan) 6/o 
Mad AI] ..recccccccesce soceeee Hurst and Blackett) 3/6 


Oxenham, J. Heartsin Exile ............... 


Hodder and Stoughton) 6/o 
---\Heinemann) 6/o 
--(Unwin) 6/o 








(Methuen) 6/0 


Whitby, Beatrice. 
Yeats, S. L. Opr: 


SCIENCE. 


Electricity in the Service of Man, Dr. R. M. Walmsley ...... 
(Cassell) net 10/6 


Natural History Essays, Graham Renshaw cecccccscscesesereeeceeee 
Sherratt and Hughes) net 6/o 

Nature-Teaching. F. Watts and W. G. Freeman......... (Murray) 3/6 

The American Natural History. W. T. Hornac " 

Bird Notes from the Nile. Lady William Cecil 

Ants and Some Other Insects, Dr. A. Forel . 

Gardening for the Million, Alf. Pink.. 





Constacle) net 2/6 
-(Kegan Paul) 2/6 
-\Unwin) net 2/6 








Botany Rambles. E. Thomson ..........ssesesesececeeseeeeeees (Marshall) 1/0 
SPORT. 
A Book of the Snipe. Scolopax .......cssecesseeeeres (Blackwood) net 5/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Jewish Year Book, 5665. Rev. Isidore Harris (Editor) ... 
Greenberg) net 2/6 





Superstitions about Animals, F. Gibson «..........csseseeeee (Scott) 3/6 
Boy’s Own ANnual.......-.-ecseceereeeees . (R.T.S.) 8/0 
Girl’s Own Annual...........0..c..cccccccccccccccsseeserccccsssersseece oe 8/o 
NEW EDITION. 
Turner, etc. John Ruskin. E. T. Cook and A. Wedderburn 
UIRAAEGIED <:cccaceovessassedsusccticsnenedsnanseniecinenadsbeneuenensanl (Allen) net £1/1/o 
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List oF THE Leapina Contents oF CurreNT PERIODICALS. 





N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 
Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. 


The following Table includes only 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


' Antiquary.—E..ior Srocx. 6d. Oct. 
Miss Marie Corelli as an Antiquary. 


Some Relics from Peruvian Graves near Quillagua, Chile. Illus. Dom H. 


Philibert Feasey. ‘ 
The Early History of Panoramas. G. L. Apperson. 


The Abbey-Church of St. Georges de Boscherville. Illus. Rhoda Murray. 


The Manor-Houses of the Isie of Wight. Concl. Mrs. Edith E. Cuttell. 
Architectural Record.—14, Youre Srreet, New Yore. 25 cts. 


ept. 
Bronxville ; a Picturesque American Suburb. Illus. T. R. Tuttle. 
Primrose Hill, London ; an English Urban Village. Illus. 
The Basilica of S. Antonio at Padua. Robert W. Carden. 
The Work of Messrs. Barney and Chapman. Montgomery Schuyler. 


Architectural Review.—6, Great New Srxeet, Ferrer Lane. 


ts, Oct. 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. Illus. R. Phené Spiers. 
Architectural Education. W. R. Lethaby. 
Architecture at the St. Louis World’s Fair. Illus, Halsey Ricardo. 
Arena.—s, Park Square, Boston. 25 cts. Sept. 
The Situation in the Russian Interior. Adalbert Albrecht. 
The Reign of Graft and the.Remedy. Robert Baker. 
Crises in Japanese History. Prof. Edwin Maxey. 
The School and Certain Social Conditions and Tendencies of To-day, Prof. 
Winthrop D. Sheldon. 
Lessons of the Japanese Renaissance. Prof. John Ward Stimson. 
The Window of the Soul. Dr. Charles C. Abbott. 
New York as an Art Centre. Illus. F. Edwin Elwell. 
Gabrielle Réjane. B. O. Flower. 
The Electoral Wisdom of Japan. Robert Tyson. 
The President, His Attorney-General and the Trusts. Allan L. Benson. 
Emerson’s “ Uriel.” Charles Malloy. 
Church and Stage after Five Years. Rev. George Wolfe Shinn. 
The Athens of Pericles ; the Most Socialistic City of the World. Rev. W. 
D. P. Bliss. 
The First Cause of Divorce. Winnifred Harper Cooley. 
{n the Footsteps of Will Allen Dromgoole. M. L. Littleton. 
Art.—47, Great Russet, Street. 1s. No. 12. 
The Salon of the Libre Esthétique. Illus. Georges Eekhoud. 
The Drawings of the Flemish Masters. Illus. Contd. Max Rooses. 
Art Journal.—Virtrve anv Co. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
Northumberland and Some Artists. Illus. Rudolf Dircks. 
The French School in the National Gallery of Scotland. Illus. David C. 
Thomson. 
George Morland. Illus. H.M. Cundall. 
Electric Light and the Metal Crafts. Ilius. 
Art Sales of the Season. Illus. 
Supplements: ‘‘Dr. Parker’s First Sermon” after Ralph Hedley ; The 
iolet Field” after Fred. Walker. 
Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. Sept. 
Cromwell ; the Great Puritan. Goldwin Smith. 
The Social Classes in Italy. Angelo de Gubernatis . 
World-Organisation secures World-Feace. R. L. Bridgman. 
My Clothes. Winifred Kirkland. 
Shakespeare. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The Preparatory School. A. Flexner. 
Letters of John Ruskin. Concl. Chas. Eliot Norton. 
uman Nature and Advertising. MacGregor Jenkins. 
William Hazlitt. Bradford Torrey. : 
Badminton Magazine.—Evre anv Sporriswoove. 15. Oct. 
Schénbrunn. Illus. Baroness Franckenstein. 
Short Heads. Illus. Rapier. 
The Avon at Salisbury. Illus. Vallon Hardie. 
Steeple-chase Riding. Illus. Arthur Nightingall. 
The Past Cricket Season. Home Gordon, 
Some Old Game-Books. E. H. Clough. 
The Gordon-Bennett, 1904. Illus. H. B, Money Coutts. 
Bankers’ Magazine.—Warex.ow. 1s. 6d. Oct. . 
The Report of the Postmaster-General. 
{s Our Investment Capital decreasing ? 
Blackwood’s Magazine,—Bvackwoop. as. 6d. Oct. 
Seventeenth-Century Scotland. 
Privateers versus Volunteer Fleets. 





J. 5 a gah an Ambassador of the Republic of Letters. G. Gregory 
mith, 
Boy in the Preparatory School. 
Days and Nights with Camels. 
Benefi s or Blasph s; a Higher Criticism Inquiry. Sir Robert 
Anderson. 


Critics and Criticism. 
Musings without Method. Contd. 


Book-Lovers’ Magazine.—1323, WaLnut STREET, New YorK. 25 cts. 
Oct. 


ct 
Running a Presidential Campaign. Illus. J. M. Rogers. 
When Shakespeare went to Italy. Illus. R. Shackleton. 
The Invasion of the Gold Ships. Illus. H. Bolce. 
The Life-History of aStar. Illus. Waldemar B. Kaempffert. 
Tapping the “ Century Plant” for Pulque. Illus. G. Cunynham Terry. 
Little Tricks of Our Foreign Cousins. Sigmund Krausz. 


Bookman.—Hopper anp StouGcuTon. 6d. Sept. 15. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Illus. Thomas Seccombe. 
Coleridge at the English Lakes. Illus. Canon Rawnsley. 
The Cambridge History of the French Revolution. H. Belloc. 


Bookman.—(America.) Dopp, og AnD Co., New York. 325 cts 
ept, 

James Whitcomb Riley on a Country Newspaper. Louise Parks Richards 

‘The American Newspaper. Illus. Contd. Chas. Watson Meade. 

A Morwenstow Pilgrimage. Illus. R. L. Pillsbury. 


Broad Views.—Kecan Pau. 1s. 6d. Sept. 15. 
The Zenana System in India. Dr. Helen Bourchier. 
‘The Future Life of Animals. A. P. Sinnett. 
The Verbosity of the Law. E. H. Short. 
Our Somaliland Fiasco. F. A. Edwards. 
‘The Shortcomings of Shakespeare. H. A. Stacke. 
Hellenic Studies in England. J. Gennadius. 
‘The Women of the Future. A. P. Sinnett. 
Our Effete Party-System. E. B. D’Auvergne. 
Mr. Balfour’s Survey of Science. An Occult Student. 
Social Relations with the Colonist. Anna Howarth. 


C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
The Philosopher on a Cycling ‘Your. Illus. Archibald Williams. 
Byways to Business. lus. May Doney. 
Aston Villa. Illus. W. McGregor. 
The Art of Fencing. Illus. T. H. B. 
A Fall Hunting Trip in Newfoundland. Illus. 


Contd. Hesketh- 
Prichard. 
Mysteries of a Duck Decoy-Pool. Illus. Andrew Goring. 
Some Cricket Souvenirs. Illus. H. Macfarlane. 
London to Hampton Court. Illus. Horace Wyndham. 
Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronto. 5 cts. 


ept. 
Paraguay ; In the Heart of South America. Illus. John D. Leckie. 
The Photography of Flowers. Illus. Harry L. Shepherd. 
Rudyard Kipling. With Portrait. Haldane MacFall. 
Reciprocity with the United States ; Symposium. 
United States Ideas of Reciprocity. C. H. McIntyre. 
The Peterborough Hydraulic Lift Lock. Illus. F, H. Dobbin, 
The Fight for North America. Illus, Contd. A. G. Bradley. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casseit. 6d. Oct. 
The Motor Afloat. Illus, A. Wallis Myers. 
How the East End amuses Itself. Illus. Gertie de S. Webster, 
From the Fee to the Hamper. Illus. Houghton Townley. 
Niagara at Work. Illus. Orrin E. Dunlap. 
Some Celebrated Gardens. Illus. Walter ‘IT. Roberts. 
John Hare. Illus. Sidney Dark. 
Winchester. Illus. C. V. Godby. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 1s. Sept. 15. 

Transporter Bridges, Illus. B. H. Ridgeley. 

Vacuum-Tube Lighting. Illus. D, Macfarlan Moore. 

Changes in Machine ‘lool Design. C. H. Benjamin, 

Mathematics in os gar . Lhorburn Reid. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Sistncine the Most Powerful in the World. 
Illus. G. W. Martin, 

Variable-Speed Appliances. Illus. E. K. Hood. 

Industrial Locomotives. Illus. J. F. Gairns, 

Drop-Valve Engines. Illus. C. Hurst. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitran. 1s. 4d. Oct. 
7 St. a ; In the Peril, of the Sea. Illus. Elizabeth Robins 
ennell. 
The Cossacks. Illus. David B. Macgowan. 
New Material concerning the Lewis and Clark Expedition. Illus. 
Villas of Venetia and Genoese Villas. Concl. Illus. Edith Wharton. 
Togo, the Man and the Admiral. Illus. Adachi’ Kinnosuke. 
The Real Dangers of the Trusts. John B. Clark. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuurcn Missionary Society, 
2 SALISBURY SQUARE, 6d. Oct. 
The oer in India. Rev. C. B. Clarke. 


The Religions of China, Contd. Archdeacon A. E. Moule. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Commonwealth.—44, Vicrorta Strertr. 3d. Oct. 
A Very Tight Little Island. Canon H. S. Holland. 
Politics and the People. Percy Dearmer. 


The Religious Situation in France. Robert Dell. 


Contemporary Review.—Horace Marsnatt. as. 6d. Oct. 

The Boveiiel Free Church Trust and Its Donors. Dr. W. 
icoll. 

The Problem of Irish Education. Dr. T. J. Macnamara. 
Animal Marriage. Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 
Absolute Monarchs versus Free Peoples. Julius. 
The “‘ Self-Assertion ” of Jesus. Contd. Rev. D. S. Cairns. 
Progress or Decadence in Art. E, Wake Cook. 
Liberal Policy and the Next Election. Veles. 
Tshaikovski as a Ballet Composer. A. E. Keeton. 
Disestablishment in France and Its eg es. André Mater. 
Foreign Affairs: Is Peace in Sight? Dr. K. J. Dillon. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Exper. 1s. Oct. 
Washington, Lincoln, and Grant. General James Grant Wil:on. 
Household Budgets in Italy. L. Villari. 
The Fight of the Varyag and the Korietz. 
Autumn on Dartmeor. F. M. Peard. 

The Case of Captain Green. ‘Andrew L x 
The Mechanics of Chemical Change. W. 


H. C. Thomson. 


Shenstone. 


M. — s ‘* Le Petit Manuel”; “ W Tad Ignorance is Biiss.” Charles 
The Gettin Chloe. Marian Bower. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine.—InrerRNAtionaL News Co. 6d. Sept. 
What the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Is. Illus. Contd.; the Five 


Great Features of the Fair. Ilius. ; the Education of the World. Illus. ; 
the Story of Creation on the Pike. Illus. ; Woman’s Progress since the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. Illus.; ‘Transportation in 1904. Illus. ; 
World Instruction in Pictures. Illus.; the Mining Gulch and Its 
Wonders. Illus.; Manufacturing Processes and Mz achinery at the 
Fair. Illus. ; Electricity up to 1904. Illus. ; New Household Methods 
and Art. Illus. ; the Walled City of Jeruss tiem—in St. Louis. Illus. ; 
Art at the Exposition, Illus.; Scientific Agriculture. Illus. ; Articles 
of Luxury and Curious Exhibits. Illus. ; Anthropological at St. Louis. 
Illus. J. Brisben Walker. 

The Boer War. Illus. J_ Brisben Walker. 

Craftsman.—207, Sourn Srate STREET, SYRACUSE, 
25 cts. Sept. 

The Foreign Aspect of Mural Painting. hus. William L. Hsrris, 

The Spanish Mission Furniture and Other Woodwork of the American 
South-west. Illus. G. W. James. 
The Work of Anthony A. Euwer. | Illus. 
Hult House Labour Museum, Chicago. 
Japanese and Chinese Porcelains. Illus. 


New York, 


Will L. Smedley. 
Illus. Marion F. Washburne. 
Randolph I. Geare. 


Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cts. Sept. 
. C. Young’s Collection ; a Unique Library. Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
dward VII. as Social Leader. Lady Jeune. 
The Literary Life. Illus. Laurence Hutton. 
Madame de Balzac. Illus. Princess Radziwill. 
The Cost of Living in Germany. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 


Critical Review.—WitiraMs AND NorGATe. 
The First Sadducees. Rev. C. H. Thomson. 
Sabatier’s ‘‘ The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit.” 
Principal S. D. F. Salmond. 
Caird’s ‘* The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers.” Principal 
S. D. F. Salmond. 


East and West.—21, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
The Great Enigina. V. J. Kirtik. 
The Irish Literary Revival. Miss ‘Ethel Wheeler. 
The Fish as a Symbol of Sovereignty. S. M. Edwardes. 
Abdulla Ibn Mukaffa ; a Zoroastrian Scholar. G. K. Nariman. 
The Age and Origin of the Gita. J. N. Farquhar. 
The Traditional Mythic Histories of the Eastern and Western World, 
Contd. J. F. Hewitt. 
The Sixty-four Castes of Malabar. Pandit S. Natesa Sastri. 
The Bab and the Babis. Contd. F. S. Doctor. 


The East and the West.—19, Detanay Street, WESTMINSTER. 1s. 
Oct. 


ts. 6d. Sept. 


rrupee. Sept. rs. 


Is Tolstoi Right? 

The Indian Universities Act and the Missionary Colleges. Sir T. Raleigh. 

The Ethiopian Movement and the Order of E thiopia. Rev. W. M. 
‘ Cameron. 

The Need for Industrial Missions. Rev. 

Recruiting for Foreign Missionary Work. 

—nany Missions. Bishop Lefroy. 
The Tendencies of Hinduism. J. Kennedy 

The Ethical Basis of Missionary Enthusiasm. Bishop Hamilton Baynes. 

Some Thoughts on the Native Question in South Africa, Dr, Gibson. 

Has. the African Native progressed in the Past? Miss A. Werner. 


Economic Journal.—Aberxi Terrace, STRAND. 5s. 
Britain’s Place in Foreign Markets. Prof. A. W. Flux. 
Economic Theory and Fiscal Policy. L. L. Price. 

Monopoly and Consumer’s Surplus. A. Pigou. 
Currency Reform in Mexico and China. Darwin. 
Taxation of Land in Australasia, Miss A. F. Dodd. 


R. W. Thompson. 


Sept. 
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Edueational Review.—American Scuoot anv Cottece Text-Boox 
AGENCY. 1s. 8d. Sept. 
The Reports of the Mosely Educational Commis:ion. 
The Study and Teaching of Law. James B. Scvtt. 
English in the Elementary School. L. E. Wolfe. 
The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the United States. 
‘The New Way of Teaching the Classics in Germany. 
Brereton. 
High School Attendance. A.C. Ellis and J. R. Parsons, Jr. 


Empire Review.—Macmittan. ts. Oct. 
America as a Shipowner. Benjamin Taylor. 
‘The British Press and the Law of Nations. Edward Dicey. 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Health of the Empirs. Contd. 
$ruce. 


William T. Harris. 


E. D. Perry. 
H. Cloudesley 


Sir Charles 


‘The German homey and Its Critic. Major-Gen. Sir Alfred E. Turner. 
‘The Indian Census of 1g0r. Contd. Sir Charles Elliott. 
lor What is the British Army? Lieut.-Col. Alsager Poli. 
Literary References in Balzac. W. H. Helm. 
Engineering Review.—104, Hich Hotporn 6d. Sept. 15. 


The Advantages of Super- “_ ating of Steam Tachetioe as spelled to the 


Steam Turbine. Illus. A. H. Gibson. 
The Fatigue of Metals. Titus. Arthur N. Kemp. 
Fire-Resisting Construction. Contd. illus. W. Noble Twelvetrees. 


Liquid Air ; Illus. 


Expository Times.—Simpxin, MARSHALL. 6d. Oct. 
Science and Sophistry. Frederic Blass. 
‘The Tarsian Citizenship of St. Paul. 
The Destruction of the Original of Ecclesiasticus. 

liouth. 


Fortnightly Review.—CuHarmMan anv HA tt. 
Rome. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Forecasts and First-fruits. J. A. Spender. 
William of Wykeham. Rev. W. A. Spooner. 
The New Treaties of Arbitration and Diplomacy. Sir Thomas Barclay. 
‘The Immediate Future of Ireland. T. P. O'Connor. 
Grazia Deledda and ** Cenere.” May Bateman. 
‘The Statesmen of the Third Republic. Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
‘Lhe Origins of the Alphabet. Illus. Andrew Lang. 
Manceuvres and the Man. Sir George Arthur. 
I'he War and International Opinion. Alfred Stead. 
The Papacy since the Events of 1870. M. A. KR. Tuker. 
Society and the Tramp. W. H. Dawson. 
Jupiter: the Belted Giant of the Solar System. E. V. Heward. 
French Life and the ea Loe age. John F. Macdonald. 
A Modern Utopia. H. G. Wells. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.— 
Baptist a Mantuan in the Schoolroom. Foster Watson. 
The Duke of Bridgewater and His Canal. J. E. McInnes. 
‘The Successful Hybridisation of the Wood Pigeon. St. Michael-Podmore. 
The Census of India. E. O. Walker. 
Drummond of Hawthornden. H. M. Sanders. 
Reptile Lore. Barbara Clay Finch. 
Through Norway by Yacht and Stolkjaerres. Joseph Shaylor. 
A Cruise on the Inland Sea in Japan. Emily A. Richings. 
Memoirs of the Sedan Chair. J. Holden MacMichael. 


Geographical Journal.—Epw. 
Western Uganda. Rev. A. B. Fisher. 
Geographical Distribution of Vegetation of the Basins of the Rivers Eden, 

Lees, Wear, and Tyne. Fuiancis J. Lewis. 


Its Production and Commercial Value. 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
Prof. D. S. Margo- 


as. 6d. Oct. 


CHATTO AND Winpvs. 1s. Oct. 


STANFORD. 2s. Sept. 15. 


On the Influence of Ice- Melting upon Oceanic Circulation. Dr. Otto 
Pettersson. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bovverre Srreer. 6d. Oct. 
Swimming for Girls. Illus. 
Social and Home Life of the Women and Girls of China. Illus. 
Girl’s Realm.—12, PorrvGat Street. 6d. Oct. 
Art as a Career for Girls ; Interview with Miss Jessie Macgregor. Illus. 


Sybil. 
Interview with Kate Douglas Wi iggin. Illus. Christina Gowans Whyte. 
Are We being poisoned? Illus. Wilfred Mark Webb. 
John Mercer and His Work; Model-Making Extraordinary. 
Charles. 


Illus. E. 
6d. Oct. 
Canon H. Hensley 


Good Words.—Issister. 
Child Models in Paris. Illus. Susanne Eliot. 
Reason and Rationalism from the Side of Religion. 
Henson. 

The Brehons and Their Laws. F. A. Sloss. 

The Humours and Pathos of ‘Tudor Literature. M. Church. 
The Unpopularity of Poetry. Michael Macdonagh. 
Some American Methods of Preventing Hooliganism. 
The Present Day Tendencies of English Literature. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brine Street. 6d. Oct. 
Some Aspects of George Meredith. With Portrait. G. K. Chesterton. 
R. L. Stevenson. Contd. Illus. W. » S Dawson. 
Alex. Devine ; Interview. With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Dante. Illus. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
Prof. Flinders Petrie ; Interview. With Portrait. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 1s. 
Othello. Illus. Algernon C. Swinburne. 

The School of Life. Henry Van Dyke. 

On the Nile. Illus. G. S. H.and KR. de P. Tyt 
‘The First Trans-Continental Railroad. Illus. 


Illus. 


Raymond Blathwayt. 
Oct. 


*Frank H. Spearman. 
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The Mole; the Little Tyrant of the Burrows. Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Marshes. "Illus. Lucy S. Conant. 

Frontenac. With Map and Illus. Henry L. Nelson, 
The Extent of the Universe. Simon Newcomb. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—Boston, Mass. 
A Call to Harvard Men . Lawrence. 

The Proposed nanos. of the — Fee, C. F. Adams. 
The Momepiour Press, S. W. McCall. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Fume STREET. 15. 
St. Paul as a Letter-Writer. Camden M. Cobern. 
An Introduction to Wordsworth’s Poetry 
Difficulties of a Scholarly Minister. Willard Scott. 


Horlick’s Magazine.—1, Broan Street Avenve. 6d. Sept. 15. 
A Study of Circumstance. Godfrey Marston. 


House Beautiful.—z, Finssury Squarn. 6d. Sept. 15. 
The Evolution cf the Bedstead. Illus. 
Christ’s Hospital. Contd. Illus. 


Humane Review.—Ernest Bett, York House. 1s. Oct. 
Is Blood Sport a Moral pe see in the Training of Youth? Florence: Dixie, 
The Law of Vagrancy. pellant. 
The Work of Dr. William F Ling. Mrs. A. G. Bell. 
Humane Slaughtering of Animals, Ernest Bell. 
National Defence and Peace. Arthur St. John. 
The Eton College Hare-Hunt, F. S. Ross. 


Idler,.—33, HENRIETTA StREET. 6d. Oct. 
The Feudal Isle of Satk. Illus. Constance, Countess De la Warr, 
How We got to Kyle. Illus. A. Gael. 
Fugisan. Illus, . Grace Underwood. 


Independent Review.—T. Fisher Unwin. 
Housing: Lessons from Germany. T. C. Horsfall. 
The Chance of the Public Schools. J. L. Paton. 

A Broad View of the Fiscal Controversy. Lord Monkswell, 
University Extension. J. A. R. Marriott. 

‘The Story of Karageorge. = Durham. 

First Aid to the Critic. C. F. Keary. 

General Booth. Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 

The Peasant Caste in Russia. P. Vinogradoff. 

Tramping asa‘Tramp. R. C. K. Ensor. 

Modern Language-Teaching. G. Winthrop Young. 

The Inn of the Margeride. Hilaire Belloc. 

The Fiscal Wonderland. H. O. Meredith. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dustin. 
Madame de Maintenon and St. Cyr. Eva Billington. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture.—Laucuton. 4d. 
The Quality of English Wheat. A. D. Hall. 
Wheat-Growing in Argentina. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kener. 
Sept. 1 


Sept. 15. 


as. 6d. Oct. 


6d. Oct. 


Sept. 15. 


5+ 
The Standard of Strength for Sapaclal Defence. Lieut. Carlyon Bellairs, 
Machine Guns Up-to-Date. Lieut.-Col. E. Rogers. 


Juridical Review.—Green Anp Sons, Epinsurcu. 
Debts and Legacies. Will C. Smith. 
The Relation of the Insanities to Criminal Responsibility and Civil Capacity. 
Centd. Sir John Batty Tuke. 
The Law of Contraband and Prize. T. Baty. 
The Exclusion of Apparent Heirs in Scottish ‘Peerages. A. Francis Steuart, 
The Interpretation of Reference Clauses in Contracts. R. D. Melville. 


Knowledge.—27, Cuancery Lane. 6d. Oct. 
Snake Forms in the Constellations. Illus. E. Walter Maunder, 
The Influence of Fungi. Illus. George Massee. 
Astronomy in the Old Testament. Miss M. A. Orr. 
Sunspot Variation in Latitude. E. Walter Maunder. 
oo ; a New Departure in Nature-Printing. 
ames, 


Sept. 15. 


ilus, T. £, 
Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. Oct. 

Théobald Chartran. Illus. ‘Tiburce Beaugeard. 

The Royal Children of Europe. Illus. Minka von Drachenfels. 

Some Actresses at Home. Illus. B. M. Williams. 

The Duke and Duchess of Westminster at Grosvenor House. Mrs. Sarah 


A. Tooley. 

The Making ofa Fashion Artist. Illus. 
Leisure Hour.—4, Bouverie Street. 6d. Oct. 

The Exposition at St. Louis. Illus. Edward Porritt. 
Cocoa and the Cocoa Tree. Illus. W. J. Gordon. 
Experiences of a City Clerk in Canada. Concl. Illus. 
Ballads, Old and New. Contd. Myles B. Foster. 
A Scramble on the Wellen-Kiippe. iilus. E. Elliot Stock. 


~~ Baltasund_; the Holy Time in Haven. Ilius. Jessie M. E. 
axbdy, 
Leslie’s Monthly Magazine. > FirtH AveNvE, New York. 
tocts, Scpt. 
The Naughtiness of Children. Illus. E. S. Martin. 
The Country Lawyer. Illus. Judge Henry A. Shute, 
Lg et ing the 6g a J. Adam Bede. 


n Raissule’s Hands. Illus. lon H. Perdicaris. 
— Gassway Davis. With Portrait. 
Paul Morton; the New Secretary of the Navy. 


Hyde. 
The Ideal City. Samuel L. Jones. 
With Portrait. 


Charles S. Deneen. 


Joseph Ohl 


With Portrait. H. M. 


A. S, Henning. 


75 cents. Sept. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Library Association Record. —Wurtcoms House, Wuitcoms 
StrEET. 1s." Sept. 
Presidential Address. D. Thomas Hodgkin. 
On Brunet’s Classification Scheme. Edward McKnight. 


Library Journal.—Kecan Pau. socts. Sept. 
On the Classification of Numismatics. Adelaide R. Hasse. 
The Co-operation of Librarian and Kindergartner. Mary E. Hazeltine. 
Subject-Catalogues or Bibliographies for Large Libraries. J.C. M. Hanson, 


Library World.—181, Queen Victoria Street. 6d. Sept. 15. 
Printers and Booksellers in Essex. R. A. Peddiz. 
The Uses of Public Libraries. J. Walton. 


London Magazine.—Harmswortn. 44d. Oct. 
Wonderful Pictures from Moonland. Illus. E,. Walter Maunder. 
Signor Caruso; Training a Throat of Gold. Illus. Edward St. John 

Brenon. 
Society and Sunday. Illus. Marie Corelli. 
Newspapers as Detectives. Illus. Charles J. Tibbits. 
7 ~ Salvation Army is doing to raise Mankind. 
ico 

Ought We to kill? Illus. F. G. Affalo, 
The Tapestries of the Gobelins. Illus. 


Illus. Commissioner 


Ww. J. Wintle. 


Peculiar Antipathies of Some Famous People. W. Newman Flower. 
London Guarterly Review.—C. H. Ketty. 2s. 6d. Oct. 

The Freedom of Free Churches. 

‘The Coming of Age of Japan. Dr. W. T. A. Barber. 

Lord Acton as a Statesman. Dr. James H. Rigg. 

Prof. A. B. Davidson. Principal S. D. F. Salinond. 

Does God suffer? Frederic Platt. 

Dr. Hastings’ s Dictionary of the Bi le. 

Cowper’s Letters. R. Wilkins Rees. 

Unwritten Sayings of Jesus. Prof. J G. Tasker. 

Psychology of Religion. A. Ernest Balch. 

Modern Methodist Hymnology. Rev. W. L. Watkinson 

Longman’s Magazine.—Lonemans. 6d. Oct. 


The Trap-Door Spiders of New Zealand. Jaines Buckland. 
The Wren-Bush. Maud E. Sargent. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norro.k STREET, STRAND. rocts. Oct. 
Wisconsin ; the Story of Governor La Follette. Illus. L. Steffens. 
One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. Illus. Contd. John La Farge. 
George William Curtis, Illus. Cai! churz, 
The History of the Standard Oil Company. Concl. Miss Ida M. Tarbell. 


Macmillan’s agers, Macwns. AN. 1s. Oct. 
Some Lessons of the Japanese War. Captain Atteridge. 
The Humours of a Canadian Watering-Place. A. G. Bradley, 
‘The Fight of the or and the Five; 161%. William Foster. 
Tiger Thurlow. W. B. Boulton. 
The Song of Birds. W. Beach Thomas. 
The Dilemma of the Scottish Churches. Daniel Johnston. 


Magazine of Commerce.—155, CHEAPsiIpF. 1s. Oct. 
Physical hater ha and Overcrowding. H. C. Richards, 
The International Exposition at St. Lou.s, Illus. 

The Physiotype Process ; a Revelation in the Graphic Arts. 
Pneumatic Tubes for Parcel- Carrying. P.S. A 

The Mi ining and Manufacture of Asbestos. Illus. A. Leonard Summers. 
The Disposal of Institutional and ‘Trade Waste. Illus. G. W. O. 

Our Neglected Waterways. James Cassid 

‘The Wonderful Telegraphone. Illus. G. William Ollett. 

Messrs. Sissons Brothers and Co. ; a Notable Hull Business Illus. 


Missionary Review.—44, Feet Street. 1s. Sept. 
Watchers on the Borders of ‘Libet. With Map. Rev. Henry Otis Dwighit. 
The Missionary Situation in Manchuria. Rev. John Ross. 

Primitive Races of South America. Illus. William A. Cook. 

The Present Conditions in the Zulu Missions, Kev. C. W. Kilbon. 

What the North is doing for the Christian Development of the Southern 
Negro. Illus. Rev. A. F. Beard. 

What the South is doing for the Negro. Prof. S. C. Mitchell. 

Belgian ‘Treatment of Kongo Natives—What will America do about It? 
Illus. E. D. Morel. 

Instances of Belgian Cruelty in Africa. Illus. Rev. A. E. Scrivener. 


Monthly Review.—Murray. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
The Free Kirk and the “‘ Wee” Kirk. A. N. Cumming. 
The Bear’s Paw and the Dragon’s Claw. E. H. Parker. 
The Markings on Mars. Major P. B. Molesworth. 
The Postmaster-General as Debt-Collector. Jesse Quail. 
Suggestions on the Origin of the Gospel of St. Mark. Contd. Mgr. 
Barnes. 
Thackeray in search of a Profession. ap Whitwell Elwin. 
‘The Coming Radical Party in America. A. Maurice Low. 
‘The Soldiers of the Sirkar. Lieut-Col. H. C. Wy ylly. 
‘The Autobiography of Zubair Pasha. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 
How Englishmen are destroying England. F. S. Tatham. 
Donna Christina Paleotta ; a Highborn Adventuress. Janet Ross. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marswati. 6d. Oct. 
Precedence in kurope and America. or Fritz oa Owen. 
Foreign Educators in America. Illus. D. 0. S. Lowell. 

The Language We speak. Eugene Woo d. 

‘Lhe Japanese Conquest of Hawaii. Illus. M. M. Scott, 
Freemasonry. Illus. Edwin A. Quick. 

‘The Wives of George IV. Illus. Katherine Hoffman. 
Lands Still Unknown, Cy:us C, Adams. 


Illus, 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


National Review.—23, Ryvper Street. as. 6d. Oct. 
Church and State in France. Georges Clémenceau. 
Germany ; England’s False Friend. Ulto-. 
Arm Refcrm on National on Major-Gen. Sir Edmund Barrow. 
y Observance. Rev. R. J. Campbell. 

Further Reminiscences. Judge W. O'Connor Morris. 
Capping. . Teasdale-Buckell. 
American Affairs, A. Maurice Low. 
Starving the Schoolmaster. Vere Collins. 
Scottish Letters. Glasgow. 
By a Canadian Wheat-Tower. E. B. Osborn. 
An Old Almanac. Hon. Maud Lyttelton. 
Irish Unionists and the Present Administration. 
Greater Britain. 

New England Magasine.—s, P Park Square, Boston. 


Prof. Edward Dowden. 
25 cts. 


ept. 
Rockland, Rockport, and Camden. Mary S. Stimpson. 
The Russian Jew in Southern New England. Illus. Emelyn F. Peck. 
Statuary at the St. Louis Fair. Illus. Amy Woods. 
Ernest Howard Crosby. Alice S. Jennings. 
The World Executive. Raymond L. Bridgman. 
The Navajos and their Blanket-Weaving iedery. Illus. 
The French Exiles in Pennsylvania. ngham. 
The Atrophy of the Maritime Provinces. Givan. 
Caricatures in America. Illus, Rufus R. Wilson. 
Great Personages and Gardens. Ethel M. Colson. 
New Ireland Review.—Burns anv Oares. 
Children’s Libraries. Miss Charlotte O’Conor Eccles, 
The Coming of St. Patrick. Arthur Clery, 
Haeckel’s ‘‘ Riddle ””—Mjracles, James te. Meredith. 
The Medizval Spirit in Modern Art. Alice Creagh. 
Nineteenth Century and After.—Srorriswoope. 
How Russia brought on War. Concl. Baron Suyematsu. 
Rome or the Reformation. Lady Wimborne. 
The International Socialist Congress. rf Keir Hardie. 
Mr. Harrison’s Historical Romance. John Morley. 
Our Naval Strength and the Navy Estimates. Lord Brassey. 
The German Army System and How It works. J. L. Bashford. 
Are Remarkable People Remarkable Looking. Lady Currie. 
The By-law Tyranny and Rural Depopulation. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
Yiddish ; the Land of Jargon. Helena Frank. 

A Reminiscence of Coventry Patmore. Dr. Paul Chapman. 
The Next Liberal Ministry. Henry W. Lucy. 

North American Review.—Wo. Heinemann. 
Who should be Our Next President? 

Theodore Roosevelt. H.C. Lodge. 

Alton B. Parker, William F. Sheehan. 
Magazine Writing and Literature. H. M. Alden. 
Sectional Misunderstandings. Col. R. Bingham. 
Legal Supervision of the ‘l'ransportation ‘I'ax. Brooks Adams, 
Our National Superstition. Barrett Wendell. 
A Sixteenth Amendment. Chas. W. Thomas. 
George Frederick Watts. Royal Cortissoz. 
Four Years of Anti-Trust Activity. J. W Garner. 
The Educated American Drudge. Mi iss Elizabeth Banks. 
Workmen’s Insurance in Germany. 
The Hyperbolical Teachings of Jesus. W. G. Ballantine. 


Occasional Papers.—3, ea por TeERKACE, BoURNEMOUTH. 
ept. 15. ; 

The Women’s Movement. A. A. Eustace. 

The English Lakes. J. F. Dale. 

The Art of Velasquez. A. Muspratt. 

The Black-headed Gull. - W. Parkinson Curtis. 


Open Court.—Kecan Paut. 
Two Letters on Orthodoxy. Count Leo Tolstoy. 
The Problem of the Far East. Baron Suyematsu. 
Androgynous Man in Myth and Tradition. Charles Kassel, 
The Rosetta Stone. Illus. Dr. Paul Carus. 
The Sages of India and Christianity. M. H. Phelps. 
Shakespeare’s Brutus. Dr, Edward Farquhar. 


‘Overland Monthly.—320, Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Ss 
Illus. Osra Birdsall. 


G. L. Patterson. 
6d. 


as. 6d. Oct. 


2s.6d. Sept. 


6d. 


6d. Sept. 


15 cts, 


Sept. 
Amateur Theatricals at the University of California. 
The Man on the Car. S. P. Makinson, 
A Business Education. R. Lewis. 
Lima Beans. Illus. W. R. Tenney. 
Palo Alto. Illus. C. McGregor. 
History and Origin of California Names and Places. Prof. G. E. Builey. 
Page’s Magazine.—Ciun House, Surrey Srreer, Srranp. rs. Oct. 


‘Che First Turbine Atlantic Liner. Illus. 
Portable Steam Engines ot To-day. Illus. J.C. R. Adams, 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Newron Srreet, Hotsorn. 1s. 
The Tnames at Night. Illus. Wiliam Hyde. 
Recollections of an Octogenarian. Illus. Lady Bloomfield. 
After Antelope in Tibet. Illus. Capt. R. L. Kennion. 
Dr. Clifford. With Portrait. Herbert Vivian. 
Can — Age be cured? a Conversation with Prof. Metchnikoff. . Frederic 


Oct. 


Prince Eugen of Sweden ;~a- Royal Painter and His Friends. Georg 


Brdchner. 

The Relationship of Nature’s Units. Illus. John J. Ward. 
About Our Fiction. Symposium. 

The Heroic Age of Harley Street. IHus. Mrs, Bailey Saunders, 
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Pearson’s Magazine.—C- A. Pearson. 6d. Oct. 


Roman Chester. Illus. Haverfield. 


The Thrills of Motor- aes Illus. S. F. Edge. 
The Tsar’s Own Trick Riders. Illus. M. Tindal. 
Side-Lights on Social Life in America. Illus. Henry W. Lucy. 


Bull-Terrier Talk. Illus. Marcus Woodward. 
The Life Story of a Pheasant. Illus. S. L. Bensusan, 


Philosophical Review.—Macmittan. 3s. 
The Infinite New and Old. Prof. J. A. Leighton. 
On the Categories of Aristotle. Dr. Isaac Husik. 
‘The Physical and the Psychical. Prof. H. Heath Bawden. 
Professor Bakewell on the Ego. Prof. C. A. Strong 
Professor Strong on the Passing Thought. Prof. Chas. M. Bakewell. 


Sept. 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. Oct. 
Socialists in Congress. Prof. E. S. Beesly. 
Radium and the Conservation of Energy. C. H. Desch. 


The Day of All the Dead. Frederic Harrison. 
The Mahommedans in India. S. H. Swinny. 


Public Works.—24, Brine Lamm, FLEET STREET. 1s. Sept. rg. 


Capetown Harbour Works, Illus. R. H. Hammersley-Heenan. 

Public Statues in London. Illus. Special Commissioner. 

Brick Pavements in America. Illus. Ira O. Baker. 

‘The Great Thames Barrage. T. W. Barber. 

Leicester Corporation Electric Tramways. Illus. Contd. E. G. Maw bey. 


E. H. D. Sewell 
Illus. 


Work in the Indian Salt Department. Illus. 


The System of Bramp Settlements or Labour Colonies, A € 


Freeman. 
Municipal Moscow. WUlus. M. Schokstoff. 
A Gas-Driven Electric Light and Traction Plant. Illus. A. H. Allen. 
Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. Oct. 
Street Entertainments. Illus. H. Davies. 
‘Texts and Mottoes. Illus. Ellen T. Masters. 


May Crommelin. 
Dean Spence. 


The Mount of Olives. Illus. 
Ambrose the Statesman. Illus. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. Oct 
Nottingham Station (Midland Railway). Illus. Harold Wade. 


— Locomotive Shed of the L. and S. W. Railway. Illus. John 
3osham. 

The Colour Schemes of Our Railways. Illus. J. B. Baron Collins. 
‘Twenty-Two Thousand Miles of Railway in the United Kingdom. Illus, 


G. A. Wade. 
Recent Developments in Electric Traction. 
3:itish Locomotive Practice and Performance. 
The Lickey Incline. Illus. T. R. Perkins. 
The Talyllyn Railway. Illus. H. Fayle. 
‘The Day’s Work at Paddington Station. Illus. A. W. Arthurton. 
The Gradients of the Highland Railway. Illus. W. J. Scott. 


Illus. S. F. Walker. 
Illus. Chas. Rous-Marten. 


13, Astor Prace, New York. 


Oct. 
of Swiss Engineering Skill. H. 


Review of Reviews.—({America.) 
25 cts. 

The Jungfrau Railway; a Triumph 

Erichsen. 

Thomas E. Watson. Walter Wellman. 

Are the Japanese able to finance a Long War ? 

‘The Free Church of Scotland. 


Review of Reviews.—Metzourne. od. 
Deer-Stalking in New Zealand. Illus. W. C. Oliver. 
Ford Paterson, Australian Artist. Illus. 
‘Australian Artists at the Royal Academy. 
Winston Spencer Churchill. W. T. Stead 
+ inada’s Commercial ae, With Map. P. T. McGrath. 
F. Watts. W. T. 
The Most Pressing ee al in Seuth Afiica. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. Oct. 
The Wonders of Modern Warfare. Illus. Hudson Maxim. 
Prof. H, S. Record’s Bicycle Feat. Illus. B. Stower. 
‘The Story of the Goose. Illus. Laura Wilson. 
‘Lhe World from an Aeronaut’s Point of View. Illus. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s. 
Mme. Ronner. Illus. F. B. Wickersham. 
What a Lump of Coal could do. Illus. George E. Walsh. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—HEINEMANN. 1s. 
The Moulders, Illus. Benjamin Brooks. 
Henry James. Elisabeth Luther Cary. 
‘The Fighting in Manchuria, With Maps. Thomas F. Millard. 
‘Lhe Royal Academy. Illus. Fred. A. Eaton. 
‘The War of 1812. Contd. Capt. A. ‘I’. Mahan. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 
The Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. Contd. Illus, 
In a Stanic Salt Mine. Illus. Herbert Vivian. 
Wonderful Escapes on the Battlefield. Illus. 
Stage Sounds. Illus. Harley Vincent. 
Keene and Du Maurier. Illus. Frederic Dolman. 
Some Sidelights on Crime. lus. FitzRoy Gardner. 


Sunday at Home.—4, Bovverm Street. 6d. Oct. 
The Making of the Methodist Hymn and ‘Tune Book, 1737-1904. 


Rev. H. Smith. 
The Frigate Bird. Illus. Frank T. Bullen. 
The Drink Question in x Illus. Pasteur Henri Anet. 


Life in Uganda. Contd. C. W. Hattersley. 


Baron Kentaro Kaneko. 


August. 


Vivian Carter. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


6d. Oct. 


T. R. Threlfall. 


Illus. 
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Sunday Magazine.—Istister. 6d. Oct. 
President Roosevelt. Illus. Rev. A. Swift. 
Pilgrimages to the Jordan. Illus. Chas. Ray. 
Reminiscences of St. Paul’s, Illus. Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Helen Keller ; Out of Darkness into Light. Florence Jeffery. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
Nazareth. Illus. Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 
‘Tennyson and Somersby. Illus. A. B. Cooper. 
Ts the Sunday School inefficient? Symposium. Contd. 
A Missionary Journey up the Yang-tse. Illus. A. H. Faers. 
Miss Weston; the Mother of the Navy. Illus. Sunday Strand Charity 
Commissioner, 
Technics.—Newnrs. od. Sept. 15. 
Chemical Affinity. Illus. Sir Oliver J. Lodge. 
Right to Light. Illus. Josiah Oddy. 
The eet of a Small Experimental Steam Engine. Illus. Herbert 
ughtie. 
Technical Education in Russia. J. Hulme. 
Linen ; a Fibrous Constituent of Paper. Illus. Contd. Clayton Beadle. 
The Motor-Car of the Future. Illus. Concl. F. W. Lanchester. 
Pottery Bodies ; Their Composition and Preparation. Illus. Wilton P. Rix. 
Hand Wool-Combing in Theory and Practice. Illus. Aldred F. Barker. 
Electric Waves. Illus. Contd. J. A. Fleming. 


Temple Bar.—Macmitian. 1s. Oct. 
The Progress of English Criticism. Walter Lewin. 
An Aerial Survey of London. Rev. John M. Bacon. 
The Roman in England. Marcus Reed. 


Theosophical Review.—161, New Bonp Street. 1s. Sept. 15. 
The Esoteric Meaning of the Lord’s Prayer. Contd. George Currie. 
The Definitions of Asclepius with King Ammon. Contd. G. R. S. Mead. 
Life and Form. Powis Holt. 
The Nature of Memory. Concl. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Gunas, Caste, and Temperament. Concl. G. Dyne. 
Concentration. Evan J. Cuthbertson. 
Emotion versus Reason. H. Knight-Eaton. 


Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. Oct. 
Archdeacon Emery ; the Father of Congress. Illus. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Archbishop Davidson’s Visit to America. Illus. Bishop C. C. Grafton. 
The Bible as an In: pired Book. Canon Newbolt. 
The Planting of the Faith. Illus, C. Hermitage Day. 
Ideals of Church Music. Dr. M. Richardson. 
Harvest Time. Illus. An Amatcur Gamekeeper. 
The aa ae of the Sabbath ; an Ancient Jewish Ceremony. Illus. Rev. 


. H. Box. 
Working Girls’ Clubs, Flora Lucy Freeman. 

Malling Abbey. Illus. Flora K. E. St. George. 

Crosses and Market-Crosses. Illus. M. Macmillan Maclean. 


Twentieth Century Home.—Mowsray Hoyss, Norrork Street, 
W.C. 6d. Sept. 

Boating for Women. Illus. Helmet Stag Archer, 

Self-Support for College Girls. Laura D. Gill. 

Why Women fail as Wives. Elizabeth M. Gilmer. 

Some Romances of the British Peerage. Illus. Lady Violet Greville. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatesehrift.—Acexayoms Duncxer, Bertin. 2 Mks. 
ept. 

Eduard MGrike’s Loves. Dr. R. Krauss. 

Germany and Asiatic Turkey. Contd. Dr. H. Schwatto. 

The Philosophy of History. Dr. F. Medicus. 

Modern National Education. Dr. G. Fritz. 

— and Sentiment in the Eighteenth Century. Contd. Dr. G. Stein- 
ausen. 

The German School in Hungary. T. Silvanus. 

Right and Justice. Prof. H Titze. 

Letters of Peter Cornelius. Laura Frost. 

Sombart’s Theory of Modern Capitalism. Dr. G. Sydow. 


Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART, 
; 6 Mks. per qr. Sept. 
The Russo-Japanese War. Contd. Gen. von Lignitz. 
The Political Correspondence of Rudolf von Freydorf. Concl. 
The Beginning of Life in Nature. Prof. D. A. Goldhammer. 
Reminiscences. Concl. Marie Hansen-Taylor. 
What have the Friends of Peace done towards a Speedy Close of the Russo- 
Japanese War? Bertha von Suttner. 
The Frankfurt Parliament. Contd. Georg Friedrich Kolb. 
A se a Visit to the Prussian Court a Century Ago. Concl. Bogdan 
rieger. 
beep Relations of Great Britain and Germany. Sir Charles 
ruce, 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Paertet, Beruin. 


Sept. 
Eduard Mérike. Bruno Golz. 
‘The jeune of Count Joseph Alexander von Hiibner. Contd. 
‘The Russian War Treasury and Russian Finances. Contd. G. ‘antzscher. 
Origin and Value of Witnesses. D. F. Mohr. 
Mechanic and Organic Conception of the State. Concl. L. Stein. 
W. W. Verestschagin, E. Zabel. 


6 Mks. per qr. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. Oct. 
The Paintings in the Houses of Parliament. Illus. F. Dolman. 
Nelson Relics and Relic-Hunters. Horatio, Third Earl Nelson. 
Lost on the Cameroons Mountain. Illus. Sir H. H. Johnston. 
‘The Passenger Department of Our Railways. Illus. ‘Chas. H. Grinling. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
Beneath the Waters. Illus. T. R. Hermann. 
Among the Barotse. Contd. Illus. Col. Colin Harding. 
The “ Bachelors’ Banquet ” at Ecaussines. Illus. Mrs. J. E. Whitby. 


A Congregation in Canoes, Half Moon Bay, Canada. Illus. John C, 


odson. 
The Pearl-Fishers of Ceylon. Illus. Carlo Lavi. 
The Twentieth-Century Raft. Illus. Franklin Hayes. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anv Stovucuton, 6d. Oct. 
The Queen’s Little Friends. Illus. Ignota. 
The Lyceum Club. Illus. Constance Beerbohm. 
Society Women in Politics. Illus. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 


World To-day.—Wor.p To-pay Co., Cuicaco. 1octs. Sept. 

The General Plan of the Exposition. Illus, W. B. Stevens. 

Paintings at the Palace of Fine Arts. Illus. Maude I. G. Oliver. 

The Small Town sees the World. Illus. Ernest Poole, 

The Philippine Exposition. Illus. F. Starr. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Illus. E. Pomeroy. 

What the Exposition can teach; Symposium. Illus. 

The Sculpture Display at the Exposition. Illus. J. W. Pattison. 

The Foreigners at the Exposition. Illus. Walter Williams. 

‘The Exposition as an Historical Museum. Illus. gE. Mitchell. 

‘The Exhibition as an Object Lesson to American Municipatities. Illus, 
Lenora Austin Hamlin. 


World’s Work.—W. Hernemann. 1s. Oct. 
Motors and Men. Illus. Henry Norman. 
Cavaliere Pino’s Inventions; Lost Treasures in the Sea. Il!us. Marcus 
Woodward. ; 
The or. sn Railway. Illus. ‘ 
‘The Progress of Canada. With Map. George Turnbull. 
Cheap Country Cottages. Illus. Home Counties. 
‘The i and His Horse. Illus. Arthur Chapman, 
Automatic Railway Sgnalling. Illus. H.G. Archer. 
‘The Making of a Golf Ball. IHus. R. J. Maclennan, 
Some National Physique Figures. Dr. Macnamara. 
The A-b-c-d-e-f of Cooxery. Eustace Miles. 


Young Man.—Horace Marsuatt, 3d. Oct. 
Theodore Roosevelt. With Portrait. 
The Private Secretary and His Work. Arthur Sheppard. 
The Leysian Mission in the City Road. Illus. 
Observation as an Instrument of Culture. Rev. Hugh Black. 
Healthy Sports for the Autumn and Winter. Dr. J. Robertson Wallace. 


Young Woman.—Horace Marsuaur. 3d. Oct. 
Miss Eva Booth. Illus. E. J. 
How Our Musical Festivals are managed. Illus. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 


MAGAZINES. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Leirzic. 1 Mk. Sept 
The Modern Fan. Illus. Margarete Erler 
Bookplates. Illus, Maja Vorsten. 


Monatsschrift fir Stadt und Land.—Marren Warneck, Bertin. 
‘ 3 Mks. per qr. Sept. 

Eduard Mérike. D. von Oertzen. 

Prof. Miinsterberg on Americans. Contd. U. von Hassell. 

Japan a Generation Ago and Present. Dr, Niewerth. 


Nord und Siid.—Siesennurenerstr. 11, Brest.av. 2 Mks. Sept. 
The Talmud and Primitive Christianity. Concl. Bernard Fischer. 
The German Kiinstlerbund. Erich Felder. 
Goethe’s Women. Concl. J. Nover. 
Thomas Mann. With Portrait. O. Wilda. 
Historical Obligations. A, Fokke. 
The Peace Movement and the Woman Movement. Karl Blind, 
Modern Japanese Lyrics. O. Hauser. 
Heinrich Brémse. . Capelle, 


Socialistische Monatshefte.—Beutusrr. 2, Bertin. 
The Social Democrats at Bremen. R. Calwer. 
Programme-Revision and the Bremen Congress. E. Bernstein, 
Party Organisation. J. Bruhns. 

My Commercial Policy. Max Schippel. 
The Prussian National Schools. Dr. L. Arons. 
Tramway Tariffs. Dr. L. Lindemann. 


so Pf. Sept. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herper, Freisurc, BApEN. 1¢ Mks. 
80 Pf. perann. Sept. 

St. Ignatius in the Light of Critical Research. O. Braunsberger. 

The Diisseldorf Art Exhibition. S. Beissel. 

R. P. Aug. Poulain on Mystical Theology. M. Meschler. 

The Population of the Modern City. Concl H. Koch. 

Joseph de Maistre. A. Baumgartner, 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deurscne VekLacs AnsTact, STUTTGART. 


t Mk. Sept. 
The St. Louis Exposition. Illus. K. E. Schmidt. 
The Manchurian Army. Illus. Lieut. von Reden. 
Lapland for the Tourist. Iltus, U. Trotter. 
On Board a Cable Ship. Illus. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Srecuitzerstr. 53, Ber.in. 
Mk. 50 Pf. Sept. 
osef Israels. Illus. F. von Ostini. 
hind the Curtain on a Hamburg Liner. 
The Elements. Illus. Dr. M. W. Meyer. 
Madame Mére (Letitia Bonaparte). Illus. T. H. Pantenius. 


Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Georc WesterMANN, Braunscu- 


Illus. H. von Zobeltitz. 


weEiG. 1 Mk. 40 Pf. Sept. 
Stephan Sinding. Illus. Lothar Brieger-Wasservogel. 
Goethe and the Natural Science of Our Day. F. Grantz. 


Rouen. Illus. W. Gensel. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales des Sciences Politiques.—Féuix ALcan, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 
Sept. 
The English in Tibet. E. ~— 
Choderlos de Laclos and the nglish Alliance, 1789-1790. 
The Erfurt Parliament, March-April, 1850. Paul Matter. 
French a Laws and Traditions of Former Days. Concl. Christian 
Schefer. 
Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacnerre. 20s. perann. Sept. 
The Devil in European Literature. Michel Delines. 
Madame de Staél and the Directoire. Raymond Guyot. 
Recent French Poetry. Concl. Henry Aubert. 
Marguerite of Austria and the Church of Brou. Fanny Byse. 
Japan and Russia. Ed. Tallichet. 
Correspondant.—31, Rue Saint-GuitiaumeE, Panis. 2 fis. soc. 
Sept. ro. 
Commandant Hourst. Ernest Judet. 


In Central China. E. Hourst. 
Religious Sentiment in the Armies of the Crimea. 
‘The Economic Condition of Spain. J. E. Berge. 
Children’s Vacation Colonies. Paul Delay. 
Abraham Gdlnitz ; a Predecessor of Joanne and Baedeker. 
Carmine Donatelli Crecco. Jean Guiraud. 

Sept. 25. 
André Chéradame. 


General Canonge. 
A. de Laporta. 


Russia and Japan. 
In Central China. Contd, E. Hourst. 

Paris under Napoleon III. Comte de Hiibner. 
Religion in London. C. Marchand. 

The Chicago Workmen. A. Raffalovich. 

The People’s Theatre in Britanny. Anatole Le Braz. 


Grande Revue.—15, Rue Pierre-Cuarrox, Paris. 2 fr. soc. 

sept. 

Social Literature. Emile Besse. 

Tradition and Liberty. Johannés Gros. 

The Culture of Cotton in Senegambia. Louis Le Parbier, 

‘The Police des Mceurs and Social Purity. M. Aguiléra. 

Picture Postcards in Germany. Maurice Wolff. 

Tonkin. Emile Cordonnier. 

Journal des Eeonomistes.—r4, Rue Ricnetiev, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 


Sept. 
The Werk of the Chamber of Deputies. André Liesse. 
Chambres du Travail or Chambres Ouvriéres. Combes de Lestrade. 


Mercure de France,—ts, _ ee "EcHAupé St, Germain, Paris. 
2frs. Sept. 
Nietszche and French Thought. Jules de Gaultier, 
- Moréas. Jean de Gourmont. 
npublished Letters by Chateaubriand. 
The meg Theatre. A. Séché and Jules Bertaut. 
The | ar of Marigny and His Collection of Statuary at Menars. 
Dufay. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerre. 
Letter on Gambetta. Spuller, 
Italy and Austria. Raqueni. 
Waldeck-Rousseau Intime. M * * * 
Duc d’Enghien. Theo. Bergerac. 
Péladan’s *‘ Semiramis.” Péladan. 
_ Stirner and Individualism. Gustave Kahn. 


ept. 15. 
The Peopling of North Africa. A. de Pouvourville. 
Tne Louvre in Peril. C. Galbrun. 
H. G. Wells and His Style. Frank Blunt. 
‘The Mental Faculties of Animals. Guy de Charnacé. 
The Money-Lender. Claude-Louis. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue DE SEINE, 
Rural France. Paul Vidal de La Blache. 
Rural Depopulation. René Lavollée. 
Mixed Regional Industrial Commissions. 
Initiative Syndicates. Roux-Seroine. 
Electric Power. Casimir Clapier. 

The Civil Code ,in Rhenish Prussia, in Italy, and in Switzerland. 
Brandt, Em. ‘Gianturco, and V. Gottofree. 
The Society for the Protection of Scenery in France. 


Pierre 


55 firs. per ann. Sept. 1. 


Panis. 1fr. Sept. 


Emmanuel Riviere. 


Von 


André Mellerio, 











CURRENT PERIODICALS. 





Burmah, Past and Present. Illus. A. Fischer. 
New Telegraphy. Illus. O. Jentsch. 
Franz von Lenbach. Illus. E. Engels. 


sayreuth. 
Goethe, F. 
Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Letrzic. 
erann. Sept 
‘The Tapestry of Raphael in the Sistine Chapel. Illus. J. von Schmidt. 
Jean Fouquet and the Master of Moulins. Illus. Paul Vitry. 
The Crucifix in the Church of Santo Spirito at Florence. 
von Biirkel. 

Armand Rassenfosse. Illus. Dr. H. von Winiwarter. 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—PBreitxorv 
UND HAERTEL. 10 Mks. perann. Sept. 

Adolphe Adam on Hector Berlioz. J. G. Prod’homme. 
Melodic Dance. E. M. von Hornbostel. 
John Dunstable. C. W. Pearce and W. B. Squire. 


Karl Storck. 


26 Mks 


Illus. Dr. L. 


MAGAZINES. 


La Revue.—12, Avenve pveEL’Opéra, Paris. 1fr. Sept. 
Unpublished Letters of Henrik Ibsen to Bjoernstjerne Bjoernson. 
Catholicism and Protestantism. Symposium. Contd. 

The Centenary of Sainte-Beuve. E. Faguet. 
‘The End of the War Correspondent. Pierre Giffard. 
Naples ; the Country of the Advocate. Marquis F. Nunziante. 
‘The Mediterranean; an Automobile Balloon. Comte H. de La Vaulx. 
Sept. 15. 
Contemporary Literary French. G. Pellissier. 
Catholicism and Protestantism. Concl. Symposium. 
Madame Victor Hugo and Sainte-Beuve. Léon Séché. 
The Future of China. Alex. Ular. 
‘The Literary Movement in Italy. Marquis R. Pauluc:i di Calboli. 
12 frs. 50 c. per 


Revue Chrétienne.—83, Bovtevarp ARAGO, Parts. 
ann. Sept. 

The Psychology of Falsehood. Marie Dutvit. 

Legitimate Defence. Concl. Frank Puaux. 

Auguste Sabatier., H. Dartigue. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacnerve. 
Catholic Germany, 1800-1848. G. Goyau. i 
The Conquest of France by the Republic: “ Party. Etienne 
A Journey in Manchuria. Comte Vay de Vaya et L — d. 
‘Lhe Houses of the Roman Compagnia under the Reput 

E. Courbaud. 
The Stature of Man in Different Ages. A. Dastre. 
Church Music at the Theatre. C. Bellaigue. 


62 frs. perann. Sept 1. 


Lamy. 


and the Empire- 


Sept. 15. 
The Socialist Congress at Amsterdam. J. Bordeau. 
Catholic Germany, 1800-183. Contd. G. Goyau. 
‘he Russian Merchant Marine. J. Charles-Roux. 
Siennese Art. Louis Gillet. 
‘he Popular University. Eugéne Tavernier. 
‘The Revolution at the Palace at Byzantium, 1042. 
Condorcet and the Revolution. René Doumic. 
‘The Petrarch Centenary. T. de Wyzewa. 


G. Schlumberger. 


Revue Economique Internationale. —Feiix Atcan, Paris. 5 firs 
Sept. 

The Question of Morocco. A. Le Chatelier. 

Commercial Policies. Alex. von Matlekovits. 

Railways in India. Contd. Major Inglis Le Breton. 

Accident Insurance in Belgium. Contd. G. Brabant. 

Réclame and Its Orgai.: sation in the United States. (Geor 

‘The Electrical Industry Dr. Buddens. 

Hand Lace-making it $ ~ nce. 


Revue Francaise dz /’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, Ruz pe 1a 
Victoire, Paris. 2 frs. Sept. 

The New Oriental University at Beyreuth. A. A. Fauvel, 

‘The Volunteer Russian Fleet. C. de Lasalle. 

The Straits Settlements. Paul Barré. 

‘The Blockade of Brest. Henri ‘Tanif. 

Annam. 


Revue Générale.—16, Ruz TrevrenBerG, Brussets. 


ges de Leeres. 


12 frs. per ann- 


Sept. 
Cte. Joseph Grabinski. 


The Crisis in Socialism in Italy. 
Dr. A. Jullien. 


Leaves from the Correspondence of an African. 
Historical Criminals. Contd. A. De Ridder. 
The Mechanism of Exchange in Belgium. Ed. Van der Smissen. 
‘Lhe Magistrates and the Suc.¢té Frangaise. 


‘Revue Internationale Sociologie.—16, Rue Sovrrior, Paris. 


rs. perann. Sept. 
Marcel Pournin. 
’ and Socialism. J. Novicow. 


Sociology and Literary History. 
‘The Formula * Lissez-Faire ° Laissez-Passer’ 
Different Ideas of Justice. RK. de La Grasserie. 


Revue d’Italie.—so, Via Detta Frezza, Rome. 
. nel: and and the Latin Spirit. Pierre de Coubertin. 
Fonsegrive and Divorce. Alfred Naquet. 
The Russo- Japanese War. H. Mereu. 
‘Trusts and the Commercial Future of France. Concl. A. Fetteres. 
Napoleon I. and the Concordat. Un Ancien Diplomate, 


fr. Sept. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
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LONDON, Nov. 1, 1904. 

To the initiative of the Tsar and the 

The good sense and sang-froid of Mr. 

Recent Crisis. Balfour we owe it that the deplorable 

blunder of a Russian officer in the 

Baltic Fleet has not plunged the two greatest empires 

of the world into wide-wasting war. That such a 

crime could have been possible or even thinkable is 

appalling. How appalling will probably. be more 

obvious when these pages are read than when these 
lines are written. For, 


in such cases, and the rapidity with which frequently the attack 
passes off, have given rise to the general opinion that it is not a 
disease, but that it is possession of the devil which tortures them. 
The most curious feature of demoniacs is that they are perfectly 
rational, and that when freed from this there are no abnormal 
symptoms to be detected. They conduct themselves like ordinary 
human beings, and transact their business, until suddenly seized 
with the so-called ‘‘ obsession,” when they become dangerous 
lunatics for the time being, and frequently unsafe to be at large. 
It is a well-recognised monomania, the victims of which are 
to be found in every lunatic asylum. 


This diagnosis is quoted from an article in Light of 
October 29th, describing an extraordinary case of 
“spirit obsession,” in which 





a deaf carpenter, in his 





thanks to the agreement 
to refer the duty of ascer- 
taining the facts to an 
International Commission 
of Inquiry, it will be dis- 
covered that instead of 
there having been any 
“abominable _ outrage,” 
“inexplicable crime,” “un- 
speakable murder,” etc., 
etc., there was nothing 
more or less than a most 
deplorable blunder, which 
any commander is liable 
to make in war time, and 
which nobody regretted 
and deplored so much as 
the Russians themselves, 
from the Tsar on the 
Throne to the Isvostchik 
in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg. On another page 
my readers will find my as) ; 
special and personal sabe eae 








normal state a decent, 
respectable citizen, is said 
to be periodically pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit. 
“ When the fit seized him,” 
says an eye-witness, “ the 
look of interested inquiry 
upon the deaf man’s face 
suddenly changed to one 
of fierce anger. Then, 
raising his clenched fist, 
he struck out wildly as 
far as he could reach, as 
well as frequently banging 
the table with extreme 
violence; whilst at the 
same time cursing at the 
very top of his voice.” 
That is a de- 
, scription that 
may very well 
serve for a 
recital of the disgraceful 
spectacle which the Eng- 


A Nationa 
Danger. 

















reasons for gratitude at 
the satisfactory solution of 
a question which would 
never for a moment have 
disturbed the calm of nations but for the raging and 
criminal madness of some of our papers. 
England suffered last month from a 
An Outbreak more than usually acute attack of 
of . 
Demonomania. John Bull’sbesetting malady. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Forbes Winslow, the well- 
known expert in mental disorders, Demonomania 
is a form of insanity very familiar to the medical 
profession. He is quoted as saying :— 
The extraordinary symptoms and convulsive attacks observed 


Admiral Rosdestvensky. 


(In command of the Baltic Fleet.) 


lish nation, expressing it- 
self by its vocal organs, the 
Press, the music-hall, and 
the platform, presented to the world. For three or four 
days last week a large part of the great British Public 
had a devil and was mad. The cause of this astound- 
ing and appalling outbreak was very simple. The 
commander of a section of the Russian Baltic Fleet on 
its way to the Far East, passing the Dogger Bank on 
Friday night, October 21st, believed that he dis- 
covered through the mist that covered the sea a 
couple of Japanese torpedo boats dashing about at 
great speed among the fleet of trawlers which were 
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quietly engaged in fishing. Before the fleet had started 
every officer in command had been “fed up” with 
stories of the cunning, the courage, and the treachery 
of the Japanese. When it started there was not a 
man on board who was not prepared to find Japanese 
torpedo boats dogging their course by day and 
attacking them by night. They knew too well 
the pean of triumphant exultation, the torrent 
of insulting compassion which would rise from the 
English Press if, neglecting any precautions, in foolish 
over-confidence, they permitted their subtle and 
daring foes to assail them from the covering screen 
of neutral trawlers. It was their first cruise in war 
time. They were nervous, excited, determined to 
take no risks, and to err on the safe side by firing 
upon any suspected vessel. Hence, when the officer 
in command saw through the midnight mirk and 
mist two torpedo boats swiftly moving among the 
fishing fleet, which refused to answer his summons, 
nothing was more natural than for him to order the 
vessels under his command to open fire. 

As it turned out, there were no 
Japanese torpedo boats within 14,000 
miles; the torpedo boats which he 
saw, and which our fishermen also saw, 
were Russian torpedo boats, and in firing upon his 
own boats the shot and shell struck British trawlers. 
Fortunately, there was a surprisingly small amount of 
damage done. Only two men were killed and half 
a dozen wounded—far less loss of life than occurs 
when a submarine sinks or a gun bursts at the breech, 
or any other of the accidents occur which constantly 
happen in all navies. The Russian commander who 
ordered his ships to open fire made a very bad 
blunder, for which everyone in Russia and else- 
where recognised regret must be expressed, 
apology tendered, and compensation paid. It was 
equally obvious that the blunderer would have to be 
court-martialled for having made so dangerous a 
blunder at such a critical time. The blunder was one 
man’s fault. When the order was given to fire, the 
other ships had no option but to obey. All this was 
so obvious that it might have been thought that 
nobody—least of all a naval nation familiar with the 
chances of accidents and blunders on the part of 
nervous captains expecting night attacks — could 
possibly have had a moment’s anxiety about the 
matter. All that was necessary to be done was to put 
the case in due diplomatic form, and a satisfactory 
vettlement would follow almost automatically. 


One Man’s 
Blunder. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The British Government, the King, | 


na 
7 


The 
Evil Spirit 
Seizeth Them. 


the Foreign Secretary, and the 
Cabinet recognised this, and no ex- 
; ception can be taken to their conduct 
of the affair. They put matters in the ordinary diplo- 
matic train, and the question was settled as everyone 
knew it would be who had any perception of the situa- 
tion, any knowledge either of the forces governing the 
action of the Russian Government or of the character 
of the Russian Tsar. The blunder of the Russian 
commander was made on Friday night, October 
21st. Before the following Friday night the Russian 
Government had agreed to do everything that our 
Government thought it right to suggest by 
way of reparation and investigation. But between 
these two dates the London papers, with one 
or two honourable exceptions, disgraced themselves 
by an exhibition of fury and folly infinitely more 
damaging to the national prestige for sanity and self- 
control than the blunder of a single captain with 
fidgets in a fog could damage the reputation of Russia. 
A mob of Hooligans—behind whom, like the gods in 
Homer, might be seen the shadowy forms of Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth and his cohort of crazy confréres—mobbed 
the Russian Ambassador at Victoria Station—an out- 
rage on the comity of nations for which no one has 
been punished. Day by day the howling dervishes of 
Jingo journalism waxed madder and madder in their 
frenzied delirium. They beat their barbaric tom-toms 
with demoniac energy. They filled the air with lies 
about ultimatums and time limits, and yelled out in 
savage voice demands which could only have been 
adopted by the Cabinet if they desired to provoke 
instant war. It was, in fact, a very acute attack of 
demonomania of the worst kind. 

As usually happens when the need 


Holding of exorcism is the grea 
the Candle to ° : ee - owl 
the Devil. fessional exorcists upon whom the 


nation should rely are either dumb, 
or are diligently holding a candle to the devil. 
What, for instance, can be thought of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, from whom, if from any 
man, we might have looked for words calcu- 
lated to assuage rather than to inflame popular 
passion? Sir Henry C.-B. actually declared to 
a great popular audience that the tragic incident 
on the Dogger Bank could not have been a 
blunder, because it was “too general and too 
deliberate.” But the order of the one man, it he be the 


officer in command, is sufficient to make action general 
as the result of his blunder, and, so far as there is 
evidence of deliberation, of which there is very little, 
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King, fit goes to prove that the Russian commander was asset would be wiped off the board. Yet in music- 





the anxious to satisfy himself that the trawlers were hall ditties the singers ask, “Who's going to rule 
ee torpedo boats before opening fire. But even worse the sea?” Not even in that. heated atmosphere 
nduct than “C.-B,’s” mistake was the outburst of Mr. George ought it to be permissible for Englishmen to speak 
liplo. Meredith. Ata moment when the Government were of that as an open question. We rule the sea, and 
pone arranging, as everyone knew they would arrange, a__ being in undisputed over-lordship and control of our 
- satisfactory and pacific ancient domain, it ill be- 
ge settlement of the regret- comes us to behave as if 
pet table incident, Mr. Mere- we were not the constables 
Sian dith, of all men in the but the bargees of the sea. 
ber world, rushes into print to 
van | declare “there has never An Evil Portent. 
oad been such justification o 
by Foe senek te. caniad he danger has passed. 
™ What demonomania is eR AY a 
ne | ee moment. And this liability 
ae to recurring attacks of de- 
re mnt io monomania, this collapse 
if. of of the restraining forces 
h the Coward. which should exorcise the 


' evil spirit—the Master 
of Elibank, Madame 
Novikoff, Mr. Spender, 
of the Westminster 
Gazette, and Sir Thomas 
Barclay were almost the 
only persons who ventured 
to say a sober word of 
caution and of calm— 
fills us with apprehension 
as to the future. For 
nothing is more perilous 
for a great empire than to 
be capable of being flung 
into such passionate fits of 
paroxysm by such simple 
means of provocation. 
For it implies that any 
shrewd and unscrupulous 
enemy—say some Bis- 
marck of the future—will - 
always be able to arrange 
with absolute certainty for 
such an explosion of tem- 
per as will render it impos- 
sible for the men at the 


1 The cowardice of all this 
? bullying claque in our 
} Press was simply loath- 
} a some. When the Russians 
sent their Baltic Fleet 
out into the seas which 
are dominated by the 
é British Navy, they were 
like a performer in a 
menagerie who puts his 
head inside the _lion’s 
mouth. But what would 
be thought of the sanity, 
to say nothing of the 
morality, of the proceed- 
ing, if when the performer 
had clumsily thrust his 
head against a sore tooth 
in the lion’s head, the 
owners of that noble 
beast were to burst out 
into furious abuse, and 
yell like maniacs about Photograph by] 
: inexplicable outrages,” Lord Charles Beresford on the quarter-deck of 
~ “instant vengeance, ” etc., the ‘‘Czsar.” 
etc. ? Whatever else might 
be in dispute, two things were never in doubt 
from the first to the last. The first was that he has prepared for their reception. To be able to get 
there was nothing in the world which Russia wanted John Bull fighting mad at the shortest possible notice 
less than to quarrel with us when her Baltic Fleet is an advantage which our enemy would not exchange 
lay in the hollow of our hand, and secondly, that for a dozen battleships. Hitherto we have felt our- 
if she did quarrel with us her last remaining naval selves practically safe to indulge our ugly temper, and 
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we have usually taken care to run into something 
cheap. Never since Trafalgar have we fought a great 
naval power. Never even from an even earlier date 
have we fought a first-class power single-handed either 
by land or by sea. When we fought our last war we 
made such a mess of it, and seemed so proud of it, 
that we are practically wiped off the slate as a 
military Power. Yet no considerations such as these 
arrested for oné moment the mad outburst of delirious 
rage which we watched with horror, not unmixed with 
awe, last month. If John Bull cannot cast out this 
obsessing devil of intemperate pride and brutal passion, 
he will, sooner or later—sooner more probably than 
later—dash out his fevered brains against German 
granite or American niarble. 


If that should happen—and that it 
will happen is absolutely certain 
unless a stern restraint is imposed 
upon the passions which the Press 
inflames instead of allaying—it cahnot be said that 
the curse would have causeless come. This demono- 
mania is but one form of that madness which seizes 
those whom the gods have doomed. We have 
“‘ swelled the war-whoop passionate for war” so often 
that retribution may come at last. 


Nemesis! 


Lo! sin by sin and sorrow dogg’d by sorrow— 
And who the end can know? 
The slayer of to-day shall die to-morrow, 
The wage of wrong is woe. 
While Time shall be, while Zeus in heaven is Lord, 
On him that wrought shall vengeance be outpoured— 
The tides of doom return, 
The children of the curse abide within 
These halls of high estate— 
And none can wrench from off the home of sin 
The clinging grasp of fate. 


There may be yet space given us for repentance. 
But as yet there is scant sign of grace. 


Mr. Balfour, whose language is in 


The hea welcome contrast to the wild and 
Settlement. Whirling words of his supporters on 


the Press, bore emphatic testimony 
at Southampton to “the enlightened desire of the 
Russian Government that truth and justice should 
prevail.” “It is but bare justice to the Tsar and the 
Government of Russia to say that they have not at any 
time underrated the gravity of the crisis or failed to 
do what they could to diminish it.” He also paid a 
special tribute to the Tsar as “an enlightened judge of 
what is right in this matter between nation and nation,” 
and referred feelingly to “the far-sighted wisdom of 
the Emperor.” They had appealed, he said, 
“simply to justice, to equity, to the principles which 
ought to govern good relations between nation and 


OF REVIEWS. 


nation, and we have not appealed in vain,” 
The terms of settlement agreed upon are as 
follows :— 


Expression of profound regret by Russian Government. 

Promise of the most liberal compensation. 

The section of the Fleet which fired on the trawlers to be 
detained at Vigo in order that the naval authorities may ascer- 
tain what officers were responsible for the incident. 

These officers and any material witnesses will not proceed with 
the Fleet on its voyage to the Far East. 

An International Commission of Inquiry will inquire into tlie 
facts. 


Any person found guilty by this tribunal will be tried and 
punished adequately. 


The chief importance of this arrangement is, of 
course, that it averts war. But its permanent import- 
ance lies in the precedent which it creates in favour 
of neutrals as against belligerents. Our naval officers 
will not like it. . But it makes for progress. 


It is a matter of profound satisfaction 
The Commission that in order to settle the vexed 
d’Enquéte. question as to the responsibility of 
the officers for the blunder, the two 
Governments have agreed that a Court should be 
formed to adjudicate the question on the general lines 
of the Commissions d’Enquéte provided for by the 
International Hague Convention. ‘Thus out of evil 
cometh good, and the wisdom and statesmanship of 
the Tsar in summoning that Conference is once more 
vindicated. The International Commission d’Enquéte, 
or Commission of Inquiry and Investigation, was one 
of the most useful of the articles drawn up at 
the Hague. The report of such a Commission 
is declared to be in no way an arbitral award. 
Its duty is to elucidate the facts by means oj 
an impartial and conscientious investigation. Both 
sides will be fully heard, and “ /’enguéte a lieu contra- 
dictoirement.” The Powers bind themselves to supply 
the Commission with all means and facilities necessary 
to enable it to arrive at a complete acquaintance and 
correct understanding of the facts. They can consti- 
tute the Commission as they please, naming as its 
members either persons who are already on the Hague 
Roll of Judges of the Supreme Court of Arbitration, 
or they can nominate whomsoever they please. They 
have also in a preliminary agreement to specify the 
facts to be examined, and the extent of the powers of 
the Commissioners, and fix the procedure. After the 
Commission has reported, the Powers are left abso- 
lutely free to decide what action they will take. The 
Commission d’Enquéte is, in fact, an arbitral tribunal 
as to the facts, whose judgment binds nobody. It 
was as near as the Conference could be got to go 
towards the acceptance of the principle “ Always 
arbitrate before you fight.” 
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This unexpected victory for the 
principle of the Hague Court will 
facilitate the meeting of a second 
Conference at the Hague upon which 
President Roosevelt appears to have set his mind, 
provided that it is postponed till after peace is restored. 
On October 25th the American Ministers abroad were 


The American 
Proposal. 


‘instructed to sound the Governments to which they 


are accredited, “and in such terms as they may see 
fit, to extend to them President Roosevelt’s invitation 
to a fresh Confesence at the Hague.” The object of 
this second International Parliament is thus defined: 
It is to meet “for the purpose of broadening and 
strengthening the original convention, and especially 
of considering means further to ameliorate the horrors 
of modern warfare and conserve and extend the 
rights of neutral commerce on the high seas.” 
It would be interesting to know what the American 
Ministers abroad think of these instructions. As they 
are left free “‘ to choose the terms” in which they are 
to extend the invitation to the Conference, we may 
take it for granted that in every case, as the result of 
preliminary soundings, they will use their liberty of 
expression in order to add that the Conference, of 
course, will not meet until after the end of the war. 
Four South and Central American Republics are to 
be invited. This is w/tra vires. Of course, if it is a 
brand new Conference which is to meet, President 
Roosevelt may ask whom he pleases. But if it is a 
Conference to deal with the Hague Convention of 
1899, it must in the first place be limited to the 
signatories of that Convention. Treaties can be 
modified, whether by broadening or strengthening 
them or otherwise, only by the Powers which are 
parties to those treaties. But as this proposed 
second Conference is altogether in the air, we need 
not discuss it until the end of the war is in sight. 

The proceedings before the judgment 


The seat of Mars, which are so much pre- 
Arbitrament : . 
of War. ferred by many to the trial of inter- 


national disputes before a Court of 
Arbitration, dragon heavily in Manchuria. General 
Kuropatkin and Marshal Oyama last month used 
each of them about 200,000 armed men to plead the 
justice of their respective causes by the forcible argu- 
ment of shot and shell and cold steel. The hot debate 
took place on the banks of the River Shaho, and 
lasted for ten days. The result was inconclusive so 
far as the case under trial was concerned, but only 
too conclusive to 80,000 of the individual disputants. 
The Japanese officially estimate their total casualties 
at 15,879. They say they have buried 10,550 of the 
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Russian dead. The number of casualties on the 
Russian side is estimated at 45,800. The proceed- 
ings were adjourned for a few days to enable the 
disputants to bury their dead. Both armies having 
been heavily reinforced, the case will probably come on 
for a further hearing in the same Court in the next few 
days. The cost of the proceedings has been estimated 
at from two to four millions sterling a week on the side 
of the Russians, and one to two millions a week on the 
side of the Japanese. No one professes to be able 
to say when the trial will end. But General Kuropatkin 
is reported to have fixed the probable duration of the 
hearing at four years, or eighteen months longer than 
the Boer War. 

It is comparatively unimportant to 
the chronicler of the progress of the 
world to dwell upon the military 
details of the great but indecisive 
battle of the Shaho. What is important is that both 
parties appear as determined as ever to go on fighting 
to the bitter end, that both armies contrive somehow 
or other to get fed, that with occasional intervals, 
when regiments run short of cartridges, the supply of 
shot and shell seems inexhaustible, and that neither 
admit of any suggestion of 
mediation or intervention. Admiral Alexeieff, the 
evil genius of Russia in the Far East, has 
been removed from the position of Commander- 
in-Chief, the duties of which office now rest solely 
upon General Kuropatkin, who has shown himself to 
be one of those great generals whom Russia throws 
up from time to time in her hour of need. General 
Stoessel is said to have telegraphed his farewell to 
the Tsar, declaring that Port Arthur will be his grave. 
He is undoubtedly hard pressed. But so long as 
food and powder and shot hold out, the Russians will 
defend the fortress, the assault of which has already 
cost Japan 50,000 men. The end, however, must 
now be very near of what will rank among one of 
the most terrible and protracted of all the sieges in 
the annals of war. 

The amazing thing is that the 
Russians have done so well con- 
sidering three things ; (1) that they 
had next to no troops in Manchuria 
—only 24,000—according to Verestchagin, when the 
war broke out; (2) that they were utterly unprepared 
for war ; and (3) that the moraé of their garrison and 
its officers was very low. This point, the most serious 
of all their difficulties, has been faithfully pressed 
home upon the Russian national conscience by the 
Russian Archbishop of Manchuria, Innokentiji. Writing 
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in the yearly report of the Brotherhood of the 
Orthodox Church in China, the Archbishop says 
that when he first arrived at Dalny, the capital of his 
diocese— 


he was painfully struck and deeply saddened by the carelessness, 
lightheartedness, and dissoluteness of the Russian officers and 
the Tchinovniks (the State’s employées). The want of organisa- 
tion, general disorder, the unpreparedness, and the differences 
and disunion among the higher officers could not but bring about 
defeat and calamities. Carelessness and contempt of the enemy 
were responsible for the loss of our fleet. The dissolute and 
simply scandalous Jife of many Russians in Manchuria had, even 
before the war, deprived us of the respect and sympathy of the 
indigenous population, who now on every step show how they 
hate and despise us, It is time to humiliate ourselves before God, 
and to repent ! 

These are bold, brave and true words, It is to be 
hoped that they may be taken to heart by other 
nominal Christians than those of Russian birth, 
whose dissolute and scandalous lives discredit Western 


religion and Western civilisation in the eyes of Asia. 


The meeting of the Conservative 
Mr. ad Caucus at Southampton on October 
Mr. Chamberlain? 28th would, it was expected, have 
brought to a head the question 
whether Mr. Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain is the real 
leader of the Conservative party. Owing to the 
crisis in our relations with Russia, the Prime Minister 
was delivered from the necessity of saying anything 
about the fiscal question. But the Caucus, before he 
appeared, had carried Mr. Chaplin’s resolution with 
only two dissentients. An amendment moved by the 
Free Fooders, confined solely to expressing approval 
of Mr. Balfour’s fiscal policy as defined in his recent 
speech at Edinburgh, had only thirteen supporters, 
This is the text of Mr. Chaplin’s resolution— 


‘* That this Conference, agreed with the Prime Minister that the 
time has come for the revision of our fiscal policy, cordially 
supports his claim for power to deal with the evils arising from 
the unfair competition caused by the practice of dumping (to 
which it believes that the present want of employment and 
distress in the country are in great measure due). It likewise 
welcomes the recent declaration of the Prime Minister that if 
he is again returned to power he will invite a-Conference with 
delegates from the Colonies and India to meet free and un- 
fettered in order to discuss, in the first place, whether the ideal 
of a fiscal union is one that commends itself to them, and, in the 
second place, to consider how it should be carried out.” 


Mr. Chaplin said he would not be content with a 
policy of retaliation, and the majority of the delegates 
agreed with him, There seems to be little doubt that 
while the Caucus pays lip service to Mr. Balfour, 
who is at present indispensable, its real heart allegi- 
ance goes out to Mr. Chamberlain. It is the second 
nature of the Tory Party always to take up with the 
worst thing going, and as Mr. Chamberlain is con- 
siderably “ ranker” than Mr. Balfour the latter is only 
tolerated as a stop-gap. 
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Mr. Balfour, feeling that his position 
in the party was being undermined, 
suddenly leaped into the arena, at 
the improvised meeting at Edinburgh 
at the beginning of the month, so as to get 
his ultimatum in ahead of Mr. Chamberlain, who 
was announced to speak at Luton a few days 
later. Mr. Balfour defined his own position with 
his usual finesse. He would continue to support with 
zeal and earnestness the Conservative Party if it 


Mr. Balfour’s 
Position. 





By special permission of the proprietors of “ Punch.” 


Southampton Revels. 
Miss ConseRvATIVE AssOcIATION: “ Good gracious, Arthur, what are 
you supposed to be?” 


Ricut Hon. ARTH-R B-LF-R (in costume for the Fancy Ball); ‘“ Ab! 
that’s what you’ve got to find out !’ 


adopted a policy of Protection, “but I do not think 
that I could with advantage, in such circumstances, be 
its leader.” He defined a protective policy as 
follows :—“ A protective policy is a policy which aims 
at supporting, or creating, home industries by raising 
home prices. The raising of prices is a necessary 
step towards the encouragement of industry under 
a protective system.” At the same time he 
proclaimed his readiness to face the risk of 
incidentally raising prices by a policy of retaliation 
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: adopted as a weapon of war against hostile tariffs, or 
_ against the dumping foreigner. He further said that 











if he were returned to power after the next General 
Election—a contingency as remote as the falling of the 
sky, after which larks will be caught without difficulty 
—he will propose to assemble a Conference of all our 
Colonies and Dependencies, Free Trade India being 
specially mentioned, to discuss what can be done in 
the way of promoting Imperial reunion on fiscal lines. 
But he would only do this on one condition, to wit, 
that whatever scheme this Conference agreed upon 
should not be acted upon until the electors had an 
opportunity of voting upon it. That is to say, there 
must be at least two General Elections, possibly three, 
before Preference can supersede Free Trade. 

To this ultimatum Mr. Chamberlain 
replied at Luton meekly—with his 
tongue in his cheek. Equally with 
Mr. Balfour he repudiates Protection, 
and protests his entire agreement with the fiscal policy 
of the Prime Minister. He is probably as loyal to 
Mr. Balfour as he is opposed to Protection. For an 
honest man Mr. Chamberlain has a singular capacity 
of persuading himself that he believes the make- 
believe which deceives nobody but himself. The only 
point to which he took exception was Mr. Balfour's 
stipulation that Preference must only come, if at all, 
after the country has had an opportunity of expressing 
its deliberate opinion on the subject by means of a 
second General Election taken upon that question. 
To this Mr. Chamberlain replied :— 


If that part of the scheme were to be insisted upon, I think 
the Colonies would be justified in accusing us of insincerity and 
in saying ‘‘ No, we will not come to a Conference. When we 
shall have disclosed our hand, when we shall have taken all 
this trouble, we shall have expressed our willingness to make 
all these sacrifices and then find that nothing is to be done until 
after a number of doubtful events have taken place, over which 
we should have no control and the performance of which shall 
take many years—the Colonies would not like it.” 


This was the only point of difference between “ Mr. 
Balfour and myself,” and Mr. Chamberlain invited 
Mr. Balfour to abandon his position and so become 
altogether even as J. C. Now, in the Chaplin resolu- 
tion, carried by the Caucus at Southampton, there is a 
significant silence concerning the stipulation as to a 
second General Election. This condition is indeed 
indirectly condemned by the phrase that the Con- 
ference must be free and unfettered with consideration 
of how the scheme should be carried out. 

We have very little interest in the 
struggle between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain, for neither of them 
will be in office this time next year. 
The country is losing all interest in what Sir Henry 
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Campbell-Bannermann well called the game of fiscal 
hunt-the-slipper, and has long ago made up its mind 
to clear out the whole lot, no matter what they call 
themselves. But we cannot altogether repress a senti- 
ment of compassionate pity for a good man like Lord 
Hugh Cecil, who, desperately clutching at the last 
straw, is demonstrating quite conclusively that Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are in opposite camps. 
He summarises the case in favour of his fond hope as 
follows :— 

1. ‘ Are you in favour of a fiscal system in this country 
founded on the principles adopted in the United States, Ger- 
many and France?” ‘To this question Mr. Chamberlain would 
answer ‘‘ Yes”; Mr. Balfour would answer ‘‘ No.” 

2. ‘* Are you in favour of a general tariff of import duties on 
foreign manufactured articles which can be produced in this 
country?” To this Mr. Balfour would answer ‘‘ No,” and Mr. 
Chamberlain would answer ‘‘ Yes; and I have appointed a 
Commission to formulate such a tariff.” 

3. ‘* Are you in favour of making the taxation of food for the 
purpose of colonial preference a main issue at the next General 


Election?” It will not, I think, be disputed that to this again 
Mr. Chamberlain would answer ‘‘ Yes’ and Mr. Balfour ** No.” 


What Lord Hugh Cecil fails to see is that it does 
not matter a row of pins to Mr. Chamberlain how 
often Mr. Balfour answers No, so long as he can 
always rely upon his sympathy and support while he 
(Mr. Chamberlain) answers Yes. Lord Hugh may 
rely upon it that so far as the Unionist Party is con- 
cerned this is not a case in which the Noes have it. 
Whenever the time comes for action Mr. Balfour 
votes with the Ayes. 

Sir John Cockburn’s candidature for 





A Portent 


- the seat vacated by the death of 
the West. | Sir W. Harcourt is a political portent 


of the first magnitude. Sir John 
Cockburn, who would be a capital candidate for a 
Radical constituency if he would only drop his 
delusions about Protection, has been adopted as the 
Unionist candidate for West Monmouth because he 
is a Protectionist and a sworn supporter of Mr. 
Chamberlain, whom he describes as “the greatest 
Colonial Minister the Empire has ever seen.” If we 
had another such he would be the last, for the 
Empire itself could not survive such an infliction. 
That, however, is not Sir John Cockburn’s opinion. 
He is a Colonial Radical and goes the whole 
hog for other things than Tariff Reform. He is for 
Disestablishment, Home Rule, amendment of the 
Education Act, and legislation to give Trades 
Unions the rights they enjoyed before the Taff 
Vale Railway decision. Protection, however, like 
charity, covereth a multitude of Radical heresies 


.in a candidate selected by the Tariff Reform Com- 


mittee and foisted by them upon the local Conservative 
caucus. The S/andard weeps and wails and repudiates 
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this strange hybrid. But what does Mr. Chamberlain 
care? Blastus is evolving a new party of his own who 
are to be Blastites pure and simple, who may hold any 
and every political doctrine so long as they go “ whole 
hog for Protection and vote for Joe.” 


Mr. Lloyd - George had everything 
The his own way at the Cardiff Con- 
Welsh Revolt. ference on October 6th, which 
: decided unanimously in favour of 
fighting the Education Department if it ventured to 
apply the Defaulting Councils Act in any one of the 
Welsh counties. Mr. Bryn Roberts excited some 
surprise by speaking against the policy adopted at 
Cardiff a few days after the Welsh had rallied round 
Mr. George’s banner. His dissent but emphasises 
the significance of the general unanimity of the 
Principality. Mr. Lloyd-George, with whom I am 
glad to see Mr. Winston Churchill is associated 
very closely, has been speaking up and down the 
country and making every now and then a foray into 
the adjacent country of England. So far the Educa- 
tion Departinent has not forced the fighting. The 
English Nonconformists will have to come to the 
rescue of the Welshmen with the sinews of war. A 
million Nonconformist shillings for the Welsh cam- 
paign fund ought not to be difficult to raise, and it 
would have a great moral effect. 


Our confidence in the ingenuity and 


me resource of the Scottish legal mind 
Confiseation, last month received a severe shock 


when Lord Young was outvoted by 
his three fellow judges, and the Court of Session 
ordered the immediate enforcement of the decree of 
the Law Lords, making over all the property of the 
Free Church to the handful of Wee Churchmen 
who opposed the union of the two Presbyterian 
Churches. The Wees are quite obdurate, as it 
was quite clear they must be with their views. The 
Law Courts have given them their pound of flesh, 
and they are going to insist upon the last ounce of it, 
Principal Rainy has been turned out of the College 
Hall at Edinburgh. Principal Lindsay will probably 
share his fate in Glasgow. All over the country 
the work of evicting the men who are doing the work 
in order to hand over the plant and machinery of the 
Church to others who are admittedly incapable of 
administering the trust, will go on merrily or tragically 
all this winter, Things will have to be worse until 
they are better. The situation is not one to be cured 
by rosewater. There is no way out but an appeal to 
Parliament, and there is no chance of that appeal 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


being listened to unless there is a raging and roaring | 


agitation set on foot—not only in Scotland. At 
present the leaders of the United Free Church 


have hoped against hope for an arrangement which | 
from the beginning was absolutely impossible. As 


one of the Wees replied to the proposal to arbitrate, 
“ Would the British have listened to Napoleon if he had 
asked for arbitration after the battle of Waterloo?” 


The subject must now be carried into the political | 


arena. If the Scottish members are united and 
earnest they can make Parliament do what they 
please. But this is not a time for the lukewarmness 
of Laodicea. Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves, and if we mere Englishry are to be summoned 
to take part in the fray—and woe be to us if we stand 
back—the fiery cross will have to be sent raund 
to the Free Church Councils, and a vigorous system- 
atic series of meetings set on foot throughout the 
land, 
The serious position in which the 
sou Free Churches of England find them- 
Free Churches. Selves in to-day is beginning to be 
realised. 
Nonconformist-ministers have written to me express- 
ing their agreement with my contention that the time 
was ripe for some informal private conference on the 
subject of the trust deeds by which their property is 
held. The subject is a very difficult one. ‘I simply 
dare not read my trust deed,” said one of the most 
popular Free Churchmen in London, and as a matt =r 
of fact very few ministers have ever examined the 
legal instruments, which may at any moment be 
invoked to turn them out of their churches. The 
question is one that concerns others besides Free 
Churchmen. There is evidently an uneasy feeling 
in the Establishment that the net result of the present 
Ccmmission into ecclesiastical discipline will be 
a disruption leading direct to Disestablishment. In 
that case there are others besides Nonconformists 
who will do well to study with attention the strange, 
true story of the Lords’ decision ii: the case of the 
Scottish Free Church, From another point of view it 
is evident the question of the impossibility of pretending 
to hold doctrines formulated before they became 
unbelievable is coming rapidly to the front. The 
recent declaration by the Dean of Westminster as 
to the mythical and allegorical nature of the first 
part of Genesis has provoked a shudder of horror in 
certain quarters. The new wine of modern thought 
is everywhere bursting the old bottles manufactured 
when men honestly believed the sun went round the 
world, and that the sun and moon were created for 
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"the express purpose of acting as God’s candles for 
lighting up this planet. 

The question of the relation of the 
Disestablishment State to the Church is even more 

in . ° ‘ 

prominent in France than in Eng- 
land. M. Combes, the French Prime 
Minister, obtained, on October 22nd, a majority of 88 in 


France. 


the Chamber after launching a manifesto of a speech 


in favour of War with the Papacy, which he described 


as the implacable enemy of every State which it 


cannot make its slave. He is, therefore, about to 
repudiate the Concordat and disestablish the Church. 
But it is one thing to declare in favour of the separa- 
tion of the Church from the State. It is another 
thing to frame a Bill to effect that separation. M, 
Deschanel argued that the Budget of Public Worship 
should be maintained as a guarantee against the 
financial independence of the clergy. In his opinion, 
and in that of many Frenchmen, it is worth while 
to pay the priests in order to be able to gag 
them. Men of this school dislike a really Free 
Church because they believe it wouid be incompatible 
with the freedom of the State. The spectacle of a 
Freethinking Republic subsidising the Catholic 
Church, avowedly because the subsidy gave it control 
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over the clergy, is enough to send every earnest 
Catholic over to the Liberation Society. What with 
the inherent strength of the Church, and the 
ineradicable differences among its assailants, it is 
more likely that M. Combes will fall over the framing 
of his Bill than that his Bill will separate Church and 
State. Threatened institutions live long. The old 
warning given, and given in vain, to the Stuart by a 
shrewd statesman, as to the evil fate that waited on 
kings who went about to break Parliaments may be 
commended, with a slight alteration, to those who set 
about breaking the power of Rome in countries where 
the majority of the population is Catholic at heart, 
although the majority of the electors may be Free- 
thinkers . 
France may be on the warpath against 
the Vatican, but she is at present the 
most zealous for international peace of 
° any great nation in Europe. “ Peace 
at any price,” says Mr. Massingham, “is the pivot of 
the politics of the French working man.” It is a 
welcome change. How long will it be before our 
working men wake up to the madness of Jingoism ? 
The French came to it slowly thirty years after Sedan. 
Must it be necessary for us to wait for a similar cruel 
lesson, the fruit of which may not ripen for thirty 
years? The pacific settlement of the Anglo-Russian 
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difficulty was largely due to the good offices of the 
French. The Chamber, it is expected, will ratify the 
Anglo-French agreement, and the Franco-Spanish 
convention has been cordially received. By this con- 
vention Spain becomes a party to the Anglo-French 
Treaty, and assents to French ascendency in Morocco 
on condition that’ she is allowed a Spanish sphere of 
influence along the coast from Melilla to the Sebu, 
and to include Tetuan and Tangier. It is stipu- 
lated that Spain is to undertake to cede none of her 
Moroccan possessions to any Power save France; 
but subject to that guarantee she is to be allowed to 
extend her rule to such territory as was formerly 
occupied by her, including the Riff district, Tetuan, 
and Tangier. 

The Germans seem to be making no 


The P  —_—- - headway in South-West Africa. The 
oO ee 
Empire. Herreros have now been joined by 


the Witbois, a Hottentot tribe which 
has hitherto been neutral. The Bastards are expected 
to join in the revolt, and it is evident that more 
troops must be sent from home if Germany is to hold 


her own in that very uninviting region. A force of 
10,000 men is talked of. But before it is despatched 
It is the 


the Reichstag will have something to say. 
conviction of many Germans that this game of colo- 
nising the waste places of the earth after other nations 
have taken the pick of the basket is a game which 
was never worth the candle, even when the natives 
were as mute as mice. Their objections to the policy 
of Colonial expansion have naturally deepened and 
strengthened with each fresh object-lesson of the danger 
and cost of the adventure. On the other side of 
Africa, on the Cunene River, a native tribe, the 
Cuanhamas, has cut up a Portuguese column, killing 
15 Officers, 13 sergeants and 254 others, of whom 
109 were Europeans. This, for the Portuguese, is 
something like the battle in which the Zulus cut up 
the British at Isandula. Five thousand poor wretches 
have to be sent out from Lisbon to quell the revolt 
and punish the insurgents. It is a bloody business. 

We are taking these things very 
philosophically. But are we quite 
so sure that with successful Kaffir 
rebellions blazing to the West and 
to the East, we can confidently rely upon the loyalty 
and obedience of our Kaffirs? The majority of the 
black men employed in the Johannesburg mines come 
there from Portuguese Africa. Hitherto they have 
been submissive enough. But if the Portuguese are 
getting cut up, the infection may spread from 
the the compounds. And it is 
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to know that there have 
been serious riots in the compounds owing 
to the liberties which the imported Chinese 
have been taking with the Kaffir women. There are 
12,000 Chinese there already, and 29,000 more are on 
order. None of them bring their women with them. 
If they take to helping themselves to the Kaffirs’ wives 
there will be trouble—trouble which will not end with 
the Chinese. Mr. Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary, 
declares cynically that the Transvaal is not a white 
man’s country, in order to defend the, importation of 
the Chinese. If Mr. Lyttelton’s words reach the 
ear of the Kaffirs in the compounds they may 
interpret them in a way he little imagines. They also 
are sometimes accused of making that assertion; 
but what in an American Methodist coloured 
missionary is damnable treason to the British flag, 
is all right when it falls from the lips of a Colonial 
Secretary. But if the pigtails keep on worrying the 
Kaffirs’ womenfolk there may be trouble in that 
black man’s country, which will throw the risings 
against the Germans and Portuguese entirely into the 
shade. 


mot very reassuring 


Back across the snow-clad roof of the 
world has come the Expedition from 
Lhassa, bringing with it scores of 
unfortunate soldiers frost-bitten and 
snow-blind—but nothing else. Hardly had its van- 
guard reached the confines of India when it was 
announced that the Treaty with which we were 
deluded last month is practically unsigned. The 
Chinese Amban never signed it. The Indian Govern- 
ment has not ratified it. Neither has the Chinese 
Government approved it. The only signatures to 
this precious document are those of usurpers or 
puppets, who will disappear as soon as the Dalai 
Lama comes back. He may be back already for all 
that we know, for the Forbidden City is once more 
behind the veil. All that remains is the memory of 
a peace expedition which developed into a war and 
ended in a fiasco, There is one other thing not 'to be 
forgotten, and that is the bill. But as the cost of this 
Thibetan excursion is to be thrown upon the starving 
natives of India, nobody will be called to account. 
Rumour hath it that Lord Curzon and “ K, of K.” 
are full of the notion that there will be war with 
Russia in the spring, and with that in view they are 
said to be straining every nerve to fill their arsenals 
with arms and munitions of war. If there is any 
foundation for this story, it may probably be 
sought in uneasiness as to our relations with 
Afghanistan, 


The Fiasco 
in 
Thibet. 


OF REVIEWS. 


With all this talk about possible war 
with Russia in Central Asia, one 
wonders whether the British Army 
will be thrown into the melting-pot 
once more. The supposed need of sending out two 
or three Army Corps to defend the North-West 
frontier against Russian attack was the raison @étn 
of Mr. Brodrick’s Army scheme. Then came Mr, 
Arnold-Forster, who kicked Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 
as high as a kite and started a scheme of his own, 
which is—well, I should be very much obliged if 
anyone will kindly tell us what it is, or rather what 
portion of it is being carried out. Last month by a 
stroke of his pen the Army Corps of Mr. Brodrick 
were wiped out and became Commands. As _ the 
Army Corps never existed except on paper, that is 
no great revolution. But I must confess I was taken 
somewhat aback by the calm announcement that in 
future all recruits for the infantry are to be enlisted 
tor twelve years—nine years with the colours and 
three with the reserves. I remember what trouble 
and thought and time were given to settle the ques- 
tion of Long-v. Short Service. When short service 
was solemnly established, it was not sanctioned with- 
out long debates and the approval of Parliament. 
But who sanctioned the abolition of short service in 
this summary fashion? Not Parliament surely, for 
not even Mr. Arnold Forster hinted that he was only 
going to recruit on a twelve years’ service. Is then 
Mr. Arnold-Forster dictator, and has he a right to 
fix the conditions of recruiting at his own sweet will 
and pleasure? It may be all right. Only I think it 
is hardly consistent with the traditions of Parlia- 
mentary government that so sweeping a revolution 
should be sprung upon us without so much as “by 
your leave.” 


What about 
the 
British Army ? 


There is only one reason to regret 


a the advent of Sir John Fisher as 
in the First Sea Lord at Whitehall. It is 
Right Place. 


an old saying, “ Woe unto you when 
all men speak well of you,” and that is a woe which 
the new First Sea Lord must face. When he took 
over the reins of government at the Admiralty on 
Trafalgar Day, everyone who knew anything either 
about Admiral Fisher or the Navy rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy. The chorus of approval was 
more unanimous than in any similar appointment of 
the first rank since Lord Milner was made High 
Commissioner. Absit omen/ ,“ There is an ancient 
saying that human bliss, if it do reach its summit 
doth not die childless ; that from prosperity springs 
up a bane, a woe insatiable. I hold not so,” said 
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Marching through Lhassa. 


The G.O.C. with his staff and escort. Among the types seen in the illustration are Thidetans, Chinamen, and Cashmere Mahomedans. 


schylus more than two thousand years ago; and I 
sincerely hope that the old Greek was right. For it 
would be woe to Britain and the British fleet if any 
mishap occurred to Admiral Fisher, the doughtiest, 
smartest, and bravest of our sea kings. He is, 
withal, a man full of the geniality and humour of a 
boy, combined with the wisdom of a philosopher and 
the energy of a demon. It may be at the Admiralty 
as elsewhere, that it will be with him the case of 
Athanasius contra mundum. In that case I put my 
money on Athanasius. 
According to the Morning Post, 
‘“‘Lord Milner, Lord Milner is retiring from South 
Welcome Home!” Africa this Christmas. According to 
: the accepted official formula nothing 
has been decided, but the High Commissioner will 
probably pay a visit to London at the end of the 
And it may happen that he may prefer to stay 


year. 
By this arrangement, Mr. Balfour and 


at home. 











Mr. Lyttelton -could then have an opportunity to 
appoint Lord Milner’s nominee in the place of Lord 
Milner. That this should be talked of is one of the 
straws which show how the wind is blowing. Lord 
Milner would not clear out in such a hurry if Parlia- 
ment were not going to be dissoived next spring. 
We shall all be heartily glad to have Lord Milner 
home again. How often have his friends sung the 
old refrain, “Oh, Milner, we have missed you!” and 
how Celighted we shall be to see him in the House of 
Lords, where he can do no mischief and might do a 
little good. But our joy at welcoming him home will 
be nothing to the unf-igned delight and satisfaction 
with which the majority of the white population of 
South Africa will bid him farewell. ‘“ Fare thee well, 
and if for ever, still for ever fare thee well.” Tor 
seldom in the history of this generation has a 
thoroughly good, well-intentioned, unselfish public 
servant brought such misery and ruin and desolation 
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The Potala. 


Lhassa City is seen in the background, to the right of the illustration. 


From photographs by an officer of the Mission. 
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upon tne territory over which he was installed as an 
Earthly Providence. And, after all, the main aim and 
end for which all those horrors were inflicted is further 
off than ever. For no one has any doubt about the fact 
that the future of South Africa lies in the hands of the 
majority of the white Africans, and the only hope of 
inducing the majority to tolerate the Union Jack is 
by convincing them that the Government which it 
represents loathes and abhors Milnerism and all its 
works, : 
Before these pages meet the eye of 
ER the reader the Americans will have 
of re-elected Theodore Roosevelt as 
eens wentinanee President of the United States. It 
is usual to say that he is re-elected. But this is the first 
time he has been elected as President. Four years 
ago he was elected as Vice-President. The assassin 
who killed McKinley was the only elector who made 
Mr. Roosevelt President. He will now for the first 
time enter the White House as the elect of the nation. 
Mr. Parker, the Democratic candidate, has failed to 
keep up the interest excited by his vigorous assertion 
of sound money principles on his nomination. The 
election has been phenomenally dull—banal beyond all 
precedent. It is a pity that Mr. Morley, who will be 
the President’s guest on Election Day, should have 
had the bad luck to strike so singularly tame a 
contest. “He probably found more to interest him 
during his stay in Canada, although there also it is 
understood that the result of the General Election is 
a foregone conclusion. Mr. Borden, the leader of the 
Opposition, is not believed to have any chance against 
the tried and trusted statesman whois now in office. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s majority may be reduced a little, 
but no one expects it will be wiped out. This is well, 
for Sir Wilfrid Laurier is far and away the ablest states- 
man to be found to-day in any of our Colonies. 
Sir William Harcourt died just as we 


Two were going to press last month. He 
Notable Liberals _. ; rae . 
Said, might have been Prime Minister in 


1894 but for his temper. He was 
Leader of the Liberals in the House of Commons 
after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, and his reform of 
the Death Duties was the greatest achievement 
in finance that stands to the credit of any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer but Mr. Gladstone. A veteran of 
the old school, he saw with pain the money which he 
had secured by his reforms wasted, and worse than 
wasted, by men whose ideas he detested, in the pursuit 
of ends which he despised. At the end of the month 
another old Liberal, Sir Henry Norman, passed from 
our midst. He won his spurs as a daring and intre- 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


pid soldier before he was of an age when most soldiers 
get their first chance. But after sixteen years of 
active service he quitted the tented field and becanie 
a statesman and administrator. As military member 
of Lord Lytton’s. Council he did his utmost, but all 
was in vain, to prevent the criminal invasion of 
Afghanistan. He became in succession Governor of 
Jamaica, Governor of Queensland and Agent-General 
for Queensland. He refused the Indian Viceroyalty. 
When he died, October 25th, he was Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital. 
5 There is some hope that the distress 
Re-peopling Which threatens us this winter may 
of lead to some systematic,and concerted 
England, ‘ 
efforts to restore the toilers to the 
soil. The success of the Farm Colonies at Hadleigh, 
Lingfield, and Laindon has been sufficient to justify 
the adoption of similar colonies as the most effective 
and economical method of dealing with labour tem- 
porarily unemployed. Mr. Long, the President of 
the Local Government Board, has consented to treat 
London as a unit in dealing with the unemployed—a 
far-reaching concession, which will lead logically, 
sooner or later; to an immense diminution of the 
poor rate of the East-end, and a corresponding 
increase of the rate levied on the wealthier West. 
Other municipalities are stirring. A great deal 
of necessary work, such as planting trees, making 
roads, reclaiming foreshore, ought to be done 
this winter by the local authorities. The amount 
of work that needs to be done for the com- 
munity in the rural districts in the shape of 
improving roads, sinking wells, etc., is almost incon- 
ceivable. Why should not the motorists carry out the 
project of improving the disused Roman roads and 
making them ideal highways consecrated only to 
motors? ‘There is a great deal of work waiting to 
be done in the improvement of our canal system. 
France, Germany, and America have spent millions 
on their canals, where we have spent next to nothing, 
and have allowed the railways to choke them. 


The water-borne traffic of France forms 30 per cent. and of 
Germany 23 per cent, of the total traffic, while in the United 
Kingdom it is less then 11 per cent. In the United States over 
27 per cent. of the total traffic is water-borne, in spite of the 
cheap railway rates which prevail in that country. Freight 
charges on our railways average about the highest in the world 
—viz., over 1*30d. per ton per mile, the world’s average being 
097d. per ton per mile. 


Another task which would employ 


The Rural _— Plenty of labour is in the building of 


Housing Question. decent cottages for the people who 
are on the land, or who would live 
on it if they could get any place in which to live. A 
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great deal might be done in cleansing and preparing, 
in fencing and ditching, the land for allotments. Mr. 
Impey says :— 

In four years over 1,500 acres, tenanted by 945 persons, have 
been got under voluntary arrangements by parish councils. Give 
these councils compulsory powers for hiring land, under the 
county councils, for small holdings, and compulsory powers for 
purchasing small lots of land to be re-let on building leases for 
erecting cottages, and an enormous flood of energy and potential 
comfort and well-being would be set flowing through our for- 
saken and neglected country districts. 

The Rural Housing Association, of which Miss Coch- 
rane is the inspiring soul, and which is at present almost 
the only hope we have of effecting any improvement 
in the horribly insanitary and inhuman conditions in 
which the rural poor are housed, held its annual 
meeting last month. I am glad to see that its utility 
is being recognised more and more by the official 
world. What we want is not so much new laws as a 
more effective machinery for making the existing 
laws work.’ A Riding Sultan was the panacea for 
decent government in the Ottoman Empire. We 
want a Riding Local Government President, or half- 
a-dozen riding inspectors, who would have power to 
dismiss inefficient local authorities, elected or other- 
wise, if after due notice given they continued to wink 
at the violation of the laws. When a law is passed, 
provision ought to be made for the prompt punish- 
ment of those entrusted with its administration if 
they fail to put it in operation. The fines that ought 
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to have been paid by the offenders whom they 
shielded, should be collected from the authorities 
who shirked their duty. 

Mr. John Redmond has come back 
with good reports and a goodly pile 
of dollars from the Greater Ireland 
that lies beyond the Atlantic. But 
the cause of Home Rule continues to prosper, and 
gains recruits from those who are far removed from 
the ranks of the ordinary Nationalists. Lord Dun- 
raven sticks to his guns with his Reform Association, 
nor is he daunted by the declaration of fanatica! 
Ulstermen that they would prefer Home Rule straight 
out rather than accept his half-way house. The chief 
contribution to the good cause came last month from 
Sir West Ridgeway, who has given his public testimony 
in favour of Lard Dunraven’s scheme. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that three of the most capable Permanent 
Under-Secretaries Dublin Castle ever saw were all 
converted to Home Rule, or to semething even worse 
than Home Rule, by their experience in working the 
system which we obstinately maintain in Ireland for 
our ownundoing. Sir Robert Hamilton was a convinced 
Home Ruler. Sir West Ridgeway now tells us that he 
is entirely in favour of Lord Dunraven’s scheme ; and 
it is notorious that the present Under-Secretary, Sir 
Antony Macdonnell, is regarded by the black Orange 


a 


Home Rule 
Redivivus. 


faction as the worst Home Ruler of them all. 
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The New King of Saxony. 
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“© wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.’’—Aurns., 


HE most sensational event of the month, the un- 
fortunate blunder which led the Russian Baltic 
fleet to mistake the: mission steamer of the Hull 

fishing fleet for a Japanese torpedo boat, occurred too 
near the end of the month to be dealt with by the car- 
toonists of October. Mr. Gould, however, was, as 
usual, to the fore, and his sketch, drawn before the 
Russian admitaf’s explanation came to hand, was a 
very accurate divination of the actual facts. As we 
shall have a glut of cartoons on this tempting subject 
next month, Mr. Gould’s caricature will suffice at 
present. : 
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[Oct. 27. 


Westminster Gazette.) 


Dangerous Delirium. 
(The Russian Admiral sees things.) 


The most important political event of November is 
the Presidential Election. Nothing can be imagined 


more dreary and banal than the cartoons by which the 
“funny fellows” of the American press endeavour to 
cast a ray of humour over an electoral contest dull 
beyond all precedent. 


What they would have done 





Life, New York.] [Oct. 20, 


Voices from the Toys : “ Fear not, Sammy, we are with you.” 
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Puck, New York.] [Oct. s. 
A Democratic View of President Roosevelt. 


without the elephant which does duty as the hieroglyph 
or picture-symbol of the Republican party no one can 
imagine. But we are all sick to weariness of the 
eternal monotony of the changes rung on the 
Republican elephant and the Tammany tiger. 

The war cartoons for the month are poor. The 
cartoonists ought to be warned that the subject of the 
retreat of Kuropatkin has been overdone as a theme 
for their overdriven pencils. The Russian General 
would probably have been more successful if he had 
resolutely ignored criticism and fallen back on the 
position north of Mukden. With a force numerically 
inferior, both in numbers and in artillery, to his 
opponent, masterly retreat was his obvious strategy, 
and his chief fault was that he did not act upon it 
more resolutely. Such at least would probably be 
the criticism of the German General Staff. The 
German comic artists, however, think otherwise, and 
they and their imitators in New York simply revel in 
poking fun at the victorious advance of General 
Kuropatkin on the North Pole. There really ought 
to be a time limit for some jokes. After they are 
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Minneapolis Fournal.| {Dept. 23. 
i F Kazvietchente. | >t Petersburg. 

Two Pages from the Democratic Campaign A Ressian War Cartete ere 
Book. Geisua : “No! my dinrer won’t cook. There’s not enough wood.” 


Note.—The pot is labelled ‘‘ Final Victory,” and the oven ‘* War.” 


ba threadbare, they might be allowed to go into notwithstanding his valorous ultimatum from Edin- 
winter quarters to refit for the next campaign. burgh, has naturally afforded much sport for the 


The capture of Mr, Balfour by Mr. Chamberlain,  caricaturist. Among the cartoons on the subviect, the 




















are di Papagatlo.) 
Japan to Europe. os 
** You execrated dogs; you persecute me while I am worryirg Russia with rats. If Russia goes, it is for your good.” ; 











The Big Boy and the Little Boy. 


Russia: “ That boy’s a yellow heathen !” 
Crvitisation: “‘ But he licked you in the good old Christian way.” 
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U.S.: ‘* What 


foesn't come on? Se 
J.b.: “I think the litile war devil is making trouble for him.” 
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Kladderadatsch.) 
Out of the Witch’s Pot. 


Germany’s old friend is once again hard at work. 





Kladderadatsch.] (Oct. 2. 
The Seven Mediators. 


**Go on, Michael, you go first ; we will back you up from behind.” 
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(Sept. 27. 
An Interruption in the Great Peace Play. 


Scene, The Hague. Second Act. 
jin thunder has happened to the leading man that he 


Le Grelot.] 
Kuropatkin in a Tight Place. 
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palm must be 
awarded to 
Mr. Gould’s 
exquisitely 
funny sketch of 
Mr. Chaplin at 
Southampton 
binding the 
modern Canute 
to the chair, 
trom which he 
had endeavour- 


Westminster Gazette.] (Oct. 24. ed to stay the 
advancing tide 


King Canute—New Sty°e. of Protection. 
Courtier: “ There, your Majesty ! You can’t The cleverest 


gle wey now 

















Westminster Gazette.} (Oct. 
Brer Rabbit’s Ultimatum. 


Brer Bassit; ‘ W'at’s Brer Fox gwineter do? I spec’ he ain’t gwineter 
take it lying down.” 

















: Westminster Gazette.} (Oct. 19. 
2 P 
That Baby Again! ; 
z THE Otp Nurse: “‘ He’s a little darling, and I’ve got some sugar-plums Westminster Ganette.) anata 
for him.” [Astpe: “ Drat the little wretch, I’ll give him pepper if he The Next Move in the Game. 
won’t be good and take his bottle.”’] . . 
Brer Fox: “And that’s my ultimatum!” [What will Brer Rabbit 
— o now ?] 
st 
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Wesiminster Gazette.) (Oct. aa, 
Westminster Gazette.) A Di P . 
. a issolving View. 
Dr. Syntax in Search of a Conviction. g 


’ Tue Cook (basting): ‘‘I think he’s nearly done now.” 
B the Southampton Road); ‘‘ Dear me, I wonder 
re (rich ye bee r ? (Suggested by Mr. Lloyd-George’s speech at Luton.) 
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anxious to tell his fortune. “No, thank you,” says} 
Lord Rosebery, “I never show my hand!” It ish 
a good-humoured gibe, well thrust home, 




















Westminster Gazette.) [Oct. 20, 


=! Th: Latest Make-up. 


Mr. C.: ** There ! what do you think of this idea for the campaign?” 

THE Otp Lapy: ‘‘ Quite lovely! it'll be so attractive to the woiking- 
men. 

up Tory Prorsctionist Party: ‘‘Humph! I don’t quite like it. 
Pi Jack Cade-ish. Couldn’t you drop the ‘ Democratic’ and 
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By special permission of the proprietors of ‘* Punch,”) 





Consultations Invited. 


Mr. Puncu: ‘‘ Won't you step in here? There's an old lady who’s 
very anxious to tell your fortune.” 
Lorp R-s-B RY: ‘‘ Yes, 1 know. But—er—/ never show my hand!” 





Westminster Gazette.) [Oct. 10, 
Will He Cut It? 


Voice FROM THE OTHER Enp oF THE Rope: ‘‘Come on!’ 
Voice From Tus Env: ‘Can I get back if I cut it?” 


cartoon of the past month was Punch’s hit at Lord 
Rosebery’s ambiguous position, The mectif was 
supplied by the prosecution of the palmists of 
Bond Street, by which Sir Alfred Harmswerta had 
diverted the public at his own expense—in more ways 
than one. After having, in various publications of 
his own, exploited the credulity of the public by 
offering and advertising palmistry to his readers, he 
suddenly undertook a crusade against the palmists of 
Bond Street, who, at his instance, were prosecuted 
and convicted at Middlesex Sessions. Mr. ach 
seized the occasion to represent Lord Rosebery, while nabs An 
sauntering down Bond Street, accosted by Mr. Pusch, "A Wolf in Lamb's Clo ane. a 


who tells him that there is an old lady within—the The Jap Wolf ineiaiisdesai. Thasaatia one 
; Pa . : a5 ¢ Jap Wolf poses as an Injured Lamb. t' 
Liberal Party expert in “ palmistry "—who is most come when he will remove his skin—and the skin of Europe too.” 
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Uz. | [Sept. 30 
Three Queens (one of them 
envious). 

Witnecmina: “ Oh, Henry!” 














W eekly Freeman.) {Oct. 22. 


#> Upsetting the Apple-Cart. 


f ] The Times (to West Ridgeway): ‘‘ And I thought you were one of ourse!ves '” 
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Westminster Gazette.) Sept. a9. 
White Mice. 
*. ; : - Joun Butz: “ Humph! White Mice, are they? They look to me lilee 
{"\ a young White Elephants. I hope they won't grow bg.” 
r 
{Amongst the interesting things seen in Lhassa by the members of the 
British Mission to ‘Thibet were some holy white mice. It is just possible that 


some cf them may be brought b..ck as curiosities.] 
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Poor India and Her Burdens. 











First Impressions of the Theatre.—II. 





(2..—“ HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT,” AT THE IMPERIAL. 


WAS fortunate in my first play. I was as unfor- 
tunate in my first night. My readers will, of 
course, and rightly, make all due discount from 

what Iam about to say about “ His Majesty’s Servant” 
at the Imperial Theatre as I saw it on Thursday, 
October 6th, on the ground that the play dealt with 
the period in English history when the antagonism 
between Puritanism and the Stage was most acute. I 
frankly admit that it is as impossible for me to write 
with judicial impartiality about such a travesty of 
history as it. would be to pen a critical appreciation of 
the artistic merits of Leo Taxil’s Comic Bible. This 
I say in justice to the authors and actors of “ His 
Majesty’s Servant.” 


HISTORICAL HARLEQUINADE, 


There was nothing about the play or the way in 
which it was put upon the stage to which any objec- 
tion can be taken on the score of decency. So far as 
that went the play was moral enough; also the 
dresses were mighty fine and the scenery very prettily 
arranged, and the singing that was heard from time to 
time behind the stage sounded very well. But for all 
else the play from first to last was as false and mere- 
tricious as the sourest Puritan in his worst moments 
could have imagined a stage play would be. Call this 
history!. It is a mere historical harlequinade, the 
conventional falsehood tricked out and bedizened 
with new dresses, but the embodied lie behind it is old, 
very old, so old that its resurrection to-day is an affront 
to the intelligence of children in an elementary school. 
This, it will be said, is Puritan prejudice. No doubt. 
I plead guilty to a wholesome prejudice against lying, 
whether on the stage or off it, and this play is one 
long tricked up, gaily caparisoned lie. It is false in 
its facts, false in its setting, false in its acting, and 
above all, false in its representation of life. As a 
screaming farce or a spectacular melodrama it might 
pass. But when the farce and melodrama are tacked 
on to the names of men famous in the annals of 
our country, it is necessary to protest against such 
a travesty of history, such a burlesque and caricature 
ef the actual reality. 


A LAMPOON ON THE IRONSIDES— 


But discount all this. Let us accept the standpoint 
of Hudibras and Clarendon, and assume that all 
Puritans were canting hypocrites and snuffling de- 
bauchees. Even then the lampooners might at least 
credit the men who swept the Cavaliers like chaff 
from every battlefield, from Marston fight to the crown- 
ing mercy of Worcester, with being made of somewhat 
more capable stuff than those silly fellows who 
masqueraded at the Imperial as the representatives of 


Cromwell’s Ironsides. It was no disgrace to be beaten 
by the real Ironsides—there was not a Royalist in 
the King’s Army who could hold a candle to Oliver, or 
even to his major-generals—but to be beaten by these 
undisciplined varlets, these wooden-headed stocks, 
commanded by such a mouthing fool as the 
Imperial’s Lambert, implies an imbecility on the 
part of the vanquished never imputed to them by 
their worst enemies, Nor was it only by implica- 
tion and suggestion that the play reflected dishonou: 
upon the King and the King’s party. 


——AND AN INSULT TO KING CHARLES, 


The second Charles is no hero of mine. But the 
Merry Monarch was surely somewhat better than this 
poor creature who, in the first act, resembles a hungry 
schoolboy afraid of being caught stealing apples, and 
in the last endangers his life by shouting out jests while 
Lambert and Monk are in a hot debate on the issue of 
which his life depends. When Charles faced death he 
was not without dignity, and I should be loath to believe 
that the sore discipline of Worcester fight failed so 
completely to evoke from the young man a somewhat 
deeper note than was ever sounded by the Imperial’s 
Charles, who was throughout never an inch a King, 
although mayhap he may have been a tolerable hero 
of comic opera. He was a bad lot, no doubt, in reality 
when gambling and drinking at Whitehall in the sun of 
his prosperity, but it isa species of /ése mayest to repre- 
sent him as incapable of ever rising, even in the tragic 
crises of his fate, to a nobler note. If it offends 
me, a Puritan, it ought to outrage the sensibilities ofa 
Royalist. England must indeed have sunk to the 
nethermost depths before she could have tolerated 
such a creature on her throne. 

If the devil, as the old saw says, is God’s ape, 
then “His Majesty’s Servant” at the Imperial is to 
history as the devil is to Deity. 


A MONSTROUS VIOLATION OF THE POSSIBLE, 


“Let us agree to put aside historical accuracy and make 
no demur to the distortion of historical characters and 
the invention of episodes which have no basis even 
in the most improbable tradition. We still have a 
right to ask that the characters on the stage should 
act like human beings, that the incidents should not 
be so unnatural as to offend our common sense, and 
in short that the stage should hold the mirror up to 
nature as it is, instead of presenting us with a distorted 
caricature as unreal and monstrous and impossible as 
those reflections which we saw in the distorting mirrors 
at the Paris Exhibition. But one monstrous violation of 
the possible follows another all through the play. At the 
very outset an officer of the Ironsides—whose discip- 
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First IMPRESSIONS 


line was as iron as their armour—orders a prisoner 
suspected of sympathy with the King to be removed 
in custody. She struggles, and instead of ordering 
up another soldier to remove her quietly, this imbe- 
cile of an officer stands meekly by while Geoffrey 
Mohun, a Royalist actor disguised as an Ironside, 
knocks down the soldier, who is obeying his Captain’s 
order, and rescues the girl. And the soldier, Salva- 
tion Stubbs, who has been knocked down in obeying 
orders, lies cheerfully prone, listening to the alterca- 
tion between his assailant and his commanding officer. 
Now, Puritans were not built that way. There is not 
a Tommy in any barracks in the land who would not 
scoff at such an absurdity. 
IN THE LAND OF UPSIDE DOWN. 


In real life, even now, Geoffrey Mohun would 
have been immediately put under arrest. Yet we 
are asked to believe that in the stern days of the 
Civil wars discipline was so slack that one man in the 
ranks might knock down his comrade under the eye 
of his officer for obeying that officer’s commands, 
without any punishment. Not only is no punishment 
inflicted, but the offender is rewarded by the custody 
of a pretty girl, whom, with transparent men- 
dacity, he claims as his cousin. Such things may 
take place in the Land of Upside Down, but they did 
not and could not occur in armies in war time; for 
the simple reason that if they did, discipline would 
cease to exist, and the army would become a mere 
mob, It may be admitted, however, that it is a very 
stage army that is to be seen at the Imperial—exceed- 
ingly stagey. Lambert’s men, who had been riding 
in hot haste around the countryside in pursuit of the 
Royalists, could not have appeared at Boscobel as 
spick and span and burnished and clean as if they 
had just stepped out of a bandbox. 


AN ARRANT ABSURDITY. 


So it goes on. General Lambert sits down alone, 
without even a corporal’s guard within call, to spend 
the night under the oak at Boscobel. Hardly has 
he finished his mouthing declamation—all to his own 
dear self—and taken his seat, than Charles Stuart and 
Geoffrey Mohun descend from the oak, throw a cloak 
over his head, and without more ado than if the 
doughty general had been a sucking pig—nay, far less, 
for a week-old porker would have made far more 
serious resistance—they seize him by the throat, bind 
his arms behind his back, extract from him the pass- 
word on threat of death, and then depart, leaving 
Lambert like a trussed fowl, gagged and apparently 
chloroformed into the semblance of death. How the 
audience kept its gravity I do not know. Every 
common soldier in the army knew the password as well 
as the General, so there was no need for risking the 
King’s life in an attempt to extort it from Lambert. 
Nor is it to be believed that Lambert, who recognised 
the King, would have assented to purchase his life 
by giving him the password. The whole scene is 
farcical to the verge of absurdity. 
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A PETTICOATED PUPPET. 

The character of Damaris Holden is impossible. 
It is difficult to see what conceivable object the 
authors could have in view in putting such a crude 
conglomeration of crimes and vices inside a woman’s 
petticoat. If we could have imagined her a woman, 
and not a mere abstract horror in silk and satin, we 
should have resented it as an affront to the sex. In 
the first act, there seemed to be in her the incipient 
germ of ordinary harlotry, but afterwards even that 
trace of human nature disappeared, and a piece of 
mechanism, labelled incontinence, jealousy, and 
treachery, alone remained. 

Iam at some loss to decide which was the most 
absurd scene in this conglomerate of absurdities, but, 
on the whole, I think the most absolutely false to the 
possibilities of life is that in which Damaris, who had 
been sulking in the chimney corner for a long time, 
suddenly burst out roaring like a bull calf, @ propos of 
nothing. Lady Holland and her fine friends, startled 
by this sudden violent ebullition, ask her what ails her. 
Whereupon this petticoated puppet flops down on her 
knees, and explains that her sudden and overwhelm- 
ing outburst of emotion was due to the fact that she 
had been betrayed under false promise of marriage— 
nine years ago ! 

ABSURDITY UPON ABSURDITY. 


I have often heard similar confessions ; but in real 
life women don’t act like that, especially after nine 
years. This is, however, nothing to the amazing way in 
which Lady Holland receives this belated monsoon 
of injured and remorseful innocence. She, a grand 
lady of the Restoration, affects as much indignation 
as if she had been a member of my staff in the days 
when we were pillorying Langworthy, and because 
Mohun, standing like one hypnotised, says he “ may 
not” deny her accusation, he is treated forthwith to 
the major excommunication. Alas! the virtue of an 
actor’s wench was not held in such high account in 
Charles’s time. The final scene, however, runs this 
hard for grotesque absurdity. Having, in defiance 
of history, brought Charles to Holland House at a 
time when he was in Holland, the authors treat us toa 
stormy meeting between General Lambert and General 
Monk. Charles’s life depends upon the issue, but he 
sits jesting with Mohun’s sweetheart. The Puritan 
soldiers stand impassive as statues until, the angry 
wrangle over, General Lambert is marched off in 
custody. Charles then adjures Monk to betray the 
Commonwealth, which that worthy promptly agrees 
to do. Whereupon the Ironsides obediently cheer 
enthusiastically for King Charles, and the curtain 
falls amid the long-continued applause of the audience. 
“Lord, what fools these mortals be !” 


WHY? 
Apart from the wonder at the kind of absurdity in 


the shape of burlesqued history and caricatured human 
nature, which the audience seemed so mightily to 
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enjoy, I found myself vastly puzzled to solve two 
questions, of infinite insignificance, no doubt, but all 
the same, in keeping on that account with the merits 
of the play. Why do actors make up their faces so as 
to remind one vividly of a North Country pitman, 
who, having only half washed his face, has left a circle 
of coal dust round his eyes? And why, oh why, do 
Charles and Mohun turn up the whites of their eyes 
until in place of the seeing pupil we see nothing but a 
ghastly film, like the white of a boiled egg, in each eye 
socket? And yet again, a third question: Why do 
Kings, when in imminent peril of capture, waste 
invaluable minutes: in making stilted speeches to all 
and sundry ? P 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Lady Holland was as natural as she could be, | 


having the part she had. Lady Lettice Pierpoint was 
pretty and graceful, but for a countess in her own 
right, impossible ; countesses, even in those days, did 
not, in ten minutes after their first meeting, consent to 
make love to a private soldier and strolling player. 
John Holden, the old bookseller and ex-player, was 
one of the most pleasing characters, to my thinking, in 
the play. 

After seeing my second play, I say that if all plays 
were as this play, the theatre would be merely a some- 
what extravagant contrivance for wasting time by 
impressing upon the mind false history and absurd 
conceptions of human nature. 


(3.)—‘*A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE,” BY MR. PINERO. 


Facilis descensus averni, Easy and rapid! My first 
play found me in Prospero’s Enchanted Isle. My 
second took me by the way of a caricature of history 
to the eve of the Restoration. My third has landed 
me in the Abyss of Lost Souls. And what I feel 
most acutely and resent most bitterly is that I have 
been made to laugh at Hell. Yes, I laughed— 
laughed heartily, as I suppose men laughed at the 
plays of Wycherley and Congreve and other comedies 
of the Restoration, and it was none the less a moral 
degradation to have been made to laugh at the 
effacement of the Divine Image of God in man and 
still worse inwoman. ‘There is a comic side to every- 
thing, no doubt. Unclean humorists have before 
now made side-splitting jokes about the mystery of 
the Annunciation, and men and women once roared 
with laughter at the antics of fellow-creatures who 
were bereft of reason. But to be made to laugh at 
such a spectacle as that which Mr. Pinero presents at 
Wyndham’s Theatre is humiliating to one’s self-respect. 
You feel you have been made an accomplice to an 
insufferable affront to your higher nature, 


AN INHUMAN PERFORMANCE, 


Such a play explains and goes far to justify the 
attitude of the Puritan to stage plays. If all plays 
were like Mr. Pinero’s play, then the Puritans were 
right. It is as inhuman a performance as was the old 
practice of turning out some pgor natural to display 
his witless inanity and naked obscenity for the amuse- 


ment of carousers after dinner. At first I was inclined , 


to regard it as a mere Punch and Judy show of 
extravagant and farcical nonsense. It is called a 
comedy in disguise. It would be better described as 
a tragedy disguised as a roaring farce. For the 
characters in the piece, with the exception of John 
Pullinger, the biscuit manufacturer, and the servants 
who wait at table, are, one and all, creatures who have 
not even so much semblance of decent humanity or 
morality or soul left in them as remained in poor 
Caliban. They are well dressed, vulgar, banal unreali- 
ties ; puppets in the outward semblance and apparel 


of human beings, but who are, one and all, miserable 
frivols, the smartness of whose conversation only 
emphasises the absence of anything that can by 
courtesy be described as a heart, a mind, or a soul. 
The glitter of the dialogue is but like the phospho- 
rescent shimmer over the putrefying body of the dead. 
COMEDY VERY MUCH “ DISGUISED” INDEED! 

Yet I laughed at it instead of weeping! And I 
feel now as if I had been cheering and laughing 
with the Romans at the Colosseum over the diverting 
spectacle of the Christians thrown to the lions, For 
what is the story of this stage-play, by the most 
popular of our modern playwrights? A poor zany of 
aman, an ex-Government clerk of forty-four, who 
begins by playing the buffoon and keeps it up till 
within three minutes of the close of the play, has 
married, before the Registrar, a doll-like imbecility 
in female apparel, who is supposed to be “a wiie 
without a smile.” Before the ceremony this poor 
creature—wealthy in this world’s goods—with a 
luxurious house-boat on the Thames, had been 
married to another wife, whom he had divorced after 
she had supplied him with four co-respondents for the 
Court, the number of adulterers being regarded as 
vastly amusing by the audience. Being devoid of all 
sense, save a taste for clowning, which he calls a sense 
of humour, he neglects to have the decree made 
absolute. 

A COMPANY OF LOST SOULS, 


As his wife—it is almost a profanation to use 
such a term for such a thing—refuses to smile at his 
silly antics, and behaves like a listless automaton 
whose machinery has got clogged, he, taking 
counsel with John Pullinger and a hoyden of forty, 
decides to shock her into a sense of humour by 
announcing the fact that owing to his neglect to 
have the decree made absolute, she is really not 
married to him at all. Instead of being shocked, 
she bursts into peals of laughter. From being a 


wife without a smile she becomes all wreathed in 
smiles as soon as she knows she is no wife. 


The 
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First IMPRESSIONS OF THE THEATRE. 


reason is obvious. A young artist, more or less of a 
conventional idiot, whom she knew in her boarding- 
house days, and with whom she has been flirting in 
her husband’s boat, proposes at breakfast next day, 
and is accepted. A couple of honeymooners—he a 
creature of conventional cant and of current jargon 
even down to split infinitives, she only one degree 
more natural—who are staying in the house, give the 
sudden engagement their blessing. Thereupon the 
zany aforesaid, whose wife has so suddenly deserted 
him, proposes to the hoyden of forty, by way of 
revenge, who promptly accepts his offer. But no 
sooner does his wife realise that she will lose her estab- 
lishment, her carriage, and her luxuries, and that 
her husband is about to bestow them upon another 
woman, than she appears in fury, storms like a fish- 
fag, and finally regains possession of her husband, 
dismisses her artist, and the curtain falls upon this 
piece of painted, affected, self-indulgence complacently 
rejoicing over the fact that she will not lose her 
luxuries. 
IS THIS MODERN SOCIETY ? 

That is the story of this “comedy in disguise.” I 
could not help, even when I laughed, asking myself 
what my old friends, Cardinal Manning and Canon 
Liddon, who were almost fathers if not father 
confessors to me, would have said of this piece? 
That they would both have been inexpressibly 
shocked was certain, if only because the whole 
play treats the sacrament of marriage with airy con- 
tempt, and postulates the Divorce Court as one a 
the fundamental institutions of Society. Fools make 
a mock of sin; and the laughter which is as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot proves the ability oi 
the dramatist to make fools of his audience. 1 pre- 
sume this piay is supposed to hold the mirror up to 
life, to represent the manners and morals of modern 
Society. The smart set may be rotten ; but surely it 
cannot be quite so inane, quite so imbecile as these 
mimes and buffoons who change wives as they change 
gloves, and have as much sense of morals as the 
small, gilded flies which hover over a stagnant pool. 
And if so be that true manhood and pure womanhcod 
have so utterly gone by the board as these creatures 
appear to testify, then surely it is a tragedy too deep 
for tears, not a farce for mortal men to laugh and 
snigger over. ‘That were worthier fiends. 

“THE EROTOMETER.” 

Apart from the detestable vulgarity and atmosphere 
of morality which are the distinguishing characteristics 
sof this play, what are we to think of its one supreme 
joke which, often repeated, convulsed the house with 
laughter? The honeymooners are in the habit of 
retiring to an upper room, where the husband is sup- 
posed to be busy writing reviews. It is more spoon- 
ing that they do than reviewing, and in order tto 
demonstrate this weakness, a string is surreptitio hly 
attached to the couch in the room above, at the ouser 
end of which is suspended, in full view of the audience, 
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a grotesque little figure dressed as an old woman. It 
is explained that the couch is so arranged that if the 
couple kiss the puppet will move. Accordingly the 
reviewers no sooner disappear upstairs than the 
puppet begins to dance. At first it is jerked up and 
down slowly, but after a while the movements become 
more and more violent, the figure turns somersaults in 
the air in the midst of shricks of laughter. This is 
kept up for several minutes, the agitation of the 
puppet going on in crescendo fashion, until at last 
there is a climax and a stop. 


A CASE FOR THE POLICE, 


What may be Mr. Pinero’s idea of the nature of 
the physical demonstration of the amorous instincts of 
a newly married couple 1 do not know. But the 
leaps and bounds of the puppet, driven by the move- 
ments on the couch above, suggest an excess of 
demonstrative affection which was not edifying, to say 
the least. It may be said that it is permissible to 
indicate by this mechanical means the conjugal trans- 
ports of young married people. But that excuse is 
not available for a later scene, where as soon as the 
wife goes upstairs with her artist lover the puppet 
begins its leaps and bounds in mid-air. 

At the time it seemed to me sheer downright 
screaming farce, and I laughed with the rest. But 
afterwards, thinking over the connection between 
cause and ef.ect, it was evident that the sniggerers 
were right. If so, the “ Erotometer” ought to have 
been suppressed by the police as an outrage on public 
decency. It is not even the plain, straightforward 
passion of healthy brutes, but partakes rather of the 
unclean antics of the monkeys at the Zoo. 


HUMILIATION. 


Yet the absurd unreality and the impossibility of 
any creatures, masked in human guise, acting as did 
the characters in this play, concealed for the moment 
the infamy of it a'i, and I laughed as many a time I 
have laughed at the amusing crimes and misde- 
meanours of Punch and Judy. But after it was all over 
and I had slept for two troubled hours, the full sense 
of the shamelessness of it all overwhelmed me. And 
in the bitterness of self-reproach at having been made 
to laugh at this mockery of the most sacred thing in 
life, I got up at four and wrote this “impressions of 
the play.” It is not good to be made to laugh at the 
spectacle of the damned. 

P.S.—I had avoided looking at the notices of the 
play that had appeared before my visit. Looking 
over them before sending my “copy” to the press, I 
find that this play is described by the Daily Mail as 
“the most valuable tonic that the enervated British 
playgoer could possibly assimilate.” If this be the 
best kind of tonic that enervated playgoers can 
assimilate, I should fear to attend another play. Mr. 
Pinero may be a very clever man, but his new play 
would only get its deserts if it were burned by the 
common hangman, 








CHARACTER SKETCH. 





. EARL GREY, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


HE appointment of Lord Grey to succeed his 
brother-in-law, Lord Minto, as Governor- 
General of Canada has been hailed with 

general satisfaction both at home and abroad. For 
Earl Grey, to use an expressive North Country phrase, 
is “as good as they make them.” He has long since 
won recognition throughout the Empire as an almost 
ideal type of the younger generation, especially of 
that section which combines Idealism with Imperial- 


extinct. In his person, in his ideas, in his restless 
energy, he recalls the type of the great adventurers 
who sailed the Spanish Main. There is about 
him the very aroma of the knighthood of the 
sixteenth century, whose fragrance lingers long 
in the corridors of time. He is not a sophister or 
calculator, “a sly, slow thing with circumspective 
eyes.” Quite the contrary. He is ever in the 
saddle, with spear at rest, ready to ride forth on 
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Earl Grey’s Residence: Howick House, Northumb:rland. 


ism. The combination of the loftiest aspirations 
after the realisation of the most magnificent ideals, 
with a keen appreciation of the immense importance 
of those practical measures by which social systems are 
revolutionised andempires reared, is not unusualamong 
the higher minds of our race. General Gordon had 
it; so had Cecil Rhodes ; and so, to an equal degree, 
has the Northumbrian peer who for the next five years 
will represent the King in the Dominion of Canada. 
The only note of dissent in the chorus of approval 
which hailed his nomination is due to the dismay 
with which many active social reformers in this 
country heard of the approaching departure of their 
leading spirit. 
A KNIGHTLY FIGURE. 

Earl Grey is one of our Elizabethans, a breed which 

will never die out in England until the English race is 
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perilous quests for the rescue of oppressed damsels or 
for the vanquishing of giants and dragons whose brood 
still infests the land. There is a generous adandon, 
a free and daring, almost reckless, spirit of enthu- 
siasm about him. He is one of those rare and most 
favoured of mortals who possess the head of a mature 
man and the heart of a boy. His very presence, with 
his alert eye and responsive smile, his rapid move- 
ments, and his frank impulses remind one of the 
heather hills of Northumberland, the bracing 
breezes of the North Country coast, the free, 
untrammelled out-of-door life of the romantic Border. 
He is personally one of the most charming of men, 
one of the most fascinating of personalities. By birth 
an aristocrat, no one can be more democratic in his 
sympathies, An unfortunate antipathy to Home Rule 
alone shunted him into the Unionist camp. Otherwise 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


it would have been difficult to find a stouter, sounder 
Liberal within a day’s march. Nor is his Liberalism 
confined to party politics. 

THE WIDTH OF HIS SYMPATHIES. 

He is Liberal in Church as well as in State ; 
Liberal in the catholicity of his friendships and the 
breadth and variety of his sympathies. Nor is 
his Liberalism mere Lati- 
tudinarianism, which leads 
many to be as weak and 
feckless as they are broad 
and shallow. No fanatic 
canbe keener than he in | 
the active support of defi- 
nite and practical reforms, 

His critics—I was go- 
ing to say enemies, but 
enemies he has none— 
attribute to him the vices 
of his virtues, and com- 
plain that his sympathies 
are so keen and so multi- 
tudinous that “ Grey is all 
over the shop.” This is, 
however, a vice so much 
on virtue’s side that it 
can hardly be regarded 
with disapproval. It is 
something to find a 
member of the House 
of Lords suffering from 
an excess of cerebral 
activity. A man more 
mentally alert and more 
physically active it would 
be difficult to find in a 
day’s march. He turns 
up everywhere, whenever 
any good work is to be 
done at home or abroad, 
and seems to find time 
for every kind of social 
and political effort. 

AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 

The first time I ever 
met Lord Grey was when 
we were both in our 
twenties. He came down 
to Darlington to discuss 
with me the programme 
gf the Church Reform 
Union, of which he was then a leading member. 
This association, which owed its origin to the 
spirit, if not to the direct inspiration of Dean 
Stanley and Dr. Jowett, was formed by a group of 
earnest Broad Churchmen, who wished to make the 
Established Church national in more than name. 
The idea was still further to relax the test imposed 
upon candidates for holy orders, and to vest the 
appointment of clergymen in all the parishioners, 





Statue of Charles, Earl Grey, K.G. 


which was presented by his friends to Mary Elizabeth, Countess Grey, 
in 1838. 
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who should be free to elect whom they pleased, with- 
out distinction of religious belief. 

The last time I saw him was in the Albert Hall, 
at the great demonstration which brought the 
International Congress of the Salvation Army to a 
triumphant conclusion. We were then both in our 
fifties. He was full of appreciative enthusiasm con- 

cerning the veteran Gen- 
eral Booth and his mar- 
vellous work. Between 
the two meetings more 
than thirty years inter- 
vened. But Lord Grey 
did not seem to have 
aged in the interval. He 
was as keen about the 
Salvation Army in 1904 as 
he was about the Church 
Reform Union in 1875. 
Each development of the 
broad spirit of a genuine 
democratic religious faith 
appealed to him equally. 
It was characteristic of 
the man. 

BORN IN THE CENTRE. 

Albert Henry George 
Grey, the fourth Earl, was 
born November 28th, 
1851. He came of not- 
able lineage. His father, 
General Sir Charles Grey, 
had been for over twenty 
years more closely and 
confidentially connected 
with the Court than any 
other man, courtier or 
statesman. General Grey, 
second son of the great 
Lord Grey who carried 
the Reform Act of 1832, 
was private secretary to 
his father while he was 


Prime Minister of the 
Crown from 1830 to 
1834. In 1849 he was 


appointed private secre- 
tary to the Prince Con- 
sort, a post which he 
held till Prince Albert’s 
death. He was then 
appointed private secretary to the Queen, and this 
post he held till his death in 1870. The private 
secretary to a King or Queen is often a more 
important person than a Cabinet Minister. He is 
privy to all the business which a Sovereign has to 
transact. He has access to all the papers. He knows 
all the secrets, and he is often much more than the 
private secretary. He is the trusted’ confidential 
adviser of the Sovereign. Unlike the official advisers 
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of the Crown, he is appointed for life, and holds 
his position independent of popular caprice or changes 


of public opinion. 
high in the favour of his 
Royal mistress, He was 
devoted to the memory 
of the Prince Consort, of 
whose early years he 
published a book in 1867. 

The new Governor- 
General for Canada is 
therefore not .only the 
grandson of one of the 
most famous Prime Min- 
isters of the nineteenth 
century, he is the son of 
a man who from 1849 to 
1870 occupied a position 
which made him the per- 
sonal friend and trusted 
confidant of the Queen 
in all the business both 
of Court and of State. 


A’ FAMOUS FAMILY. 


Grey is one of the 
names which continually 
recur in the history of 
England. Most of the 
Greys of earlier times 
began as De_ Greys. 
There were the Greys of 
Wilton, in Hereford, who 
date back to the time of 
the first Edward; the 
Greys of Rotherfield, in 
Oxford, also dating from 
the same reign ; the Greys 
of Codnor, in Derby, who 
dated back to the days of 
the Lion Heart; the 
Greys of Groby, from 
whom sprung one of the 
most pathetic and tragic 
figures in English history 
—Lady Jane Grey, be- 
headed in the sixteenth 
century; the Greys of 
Powis, to say nothing of 
Greys who were Barons 
L’Isle, other Greys who 
were Earls of Kent, and 
the Northumbrian Greys, 
who were Earls of Tan- 
kerville. The record of 


all these Greys—is it not 
written in the volume in 
which Burke records the story of the extinct, dormant, 
and suspended peerages of England? The earldom 
of the Greys of Howick, of which Lord Grey is the 
living representative, only dates back so far as the 
eighteenth century. 





General Sir Charles Grey stood 
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Earl Grey. 


THE FIRST EARL. 
The first Earl Grey was born 1729. He entered 
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the army and rose to the rank of a General. He 


served with much distinc- 
tion in the foreign and 
colonial wars of Great 
Britain. It is interesting 
to note, in view of the 
fact that Lord Grey is 
now Governor-General of 
the Canadian Dominion, 
which General Wolfe won 
for the British Crown by 
his death and victory on 
the heights of Abraham, 
that the first Earl smelt 
powder for the first time 
as a subaltern under 
Wolfe, then Quartermas- 
ter-General of the British 
force sent to attack the 
French fortress of Roche- 
fort in 1758. He was 
afterwards wounded at 
the battle of Minden in 
1760, where he served 
as aide-de-camp to Prince 
Ferdinand. He _ took 
part in the operations 
against Havana in 1762, 
But he is best known as 
one of the few British 
Generals who did not 
lose laurels in the des- 
perate effort which 
George III. made to 
crush the rebellion of 
the American Colonists. 
He defeated Wayn, com- 
manded the third brigade 
at the battle of Germans- 
town in 1777, and in the 
following year annihilated 
Bugler’s Virginian dra- 
goons. His successes, 
however, could not stem 
the revolution. After the 
Independence of the 
United States had been 
recognised, he was 
knighted. When the 
French war broke out he 
was at once sent on 
active service. He re- 
lieved Nieuport in 1793, 
and in 1794 captured 


Martinique and the French West Indian Colonies. 
He was rewarded with a privy councillorship, and was 
placed in command of the Southern district at the 
time when Napoleon was threatening a descent upon 


England. At the peace of Amiens he was made a 
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‘he was created an Earl. 





CHARACTER 


Baron ; five years later, in his seventy-seventh year, 
The next year he died. 


THE GREAT EARL GREY. 
His son, who succeeded him, was destined to be even 


‘more famous in peace than his father had been in 


war. He was a Whig, and something more. When 
twenty-two years of age, he entered the House of 
Commons as member for Northumberland, and 
became a follower of Charles James Fox. He was 
one of the managers of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, he was the Parliamentary champion of the 
Radical agitation of the Society of Friends of the 
People, and he vehemently denounced the policy of 
the war with France in which his father was. risking 
his life in the field of battle. 

His subsequent career is written at large in the 
history of England. Most of its incidents are for- 
gotten now. But what will never be forgotten is 
the part which he played in transforming Britain 
from an aristocracy to a democracy. The great fight 
which began in 1797, when he introduced the first 
Reform Bill into the House of Commons, he carried 
to a triumphant conclusion in 1832, when he com- 
pelled King William IV. to promise to force the 
Reform Bill through the House of Lords by creating 
as many Peers as might be needed for the purpose. 

The Peers recoiled from the prospect of such a 
wholesale democratic watering of the aristocracy, and 
gave way. The pocket boroughs were disfranchised. 
Representation was given to the great towns. Above 
all, every borough householder paying £10 rental was 
enfranchised. The reign of the Nobles was ended ; the 
era of Democracy had begun. And it was the great 
Northumbrian Earl who had achieved the revolution. 

THE OLD EARL. 

He did not remain long in office after the passage 
of the Reform Act. He retired in 1834, and died in 
1845. He was succeeded by his son Henry, the 
third Earl, who entered Parliament in 1826, and died 
as the Nestor of Britain (in retreat) in 1894, when he 
had lived ninety-two years. The third Earl was a 
man of great intellectual capacity. He had almost 
every gift needed by a statesman, save the very 
important capacity of agreeing with his colleagues 
or of making them agree with him. He was Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies from 1846 to 1852— 
one of the most critical periods in the evolution of 
the modern Colonial system. He left office in 1852, 
and for the next forty years maintained an independent 
position as the vigorous and independent critic 
of all Ministries, whether Whig or Tory. He was a 
kind of lone prophet who had his seat on the cross 
benches in the House of Lords, and whose inde- 
pendence and originality were such that he rather 
suspected he had inadvertently made some mistake 
when anyone agreed with him. 

‘ THE PRESENT EARL, 

He died childless, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
the present Earl, in 1894. Mr. Albert Grey went to 
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In the Gardens of Howick House. 


school at Harrow. He graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1877 he married Alice, the third 
daughter of Mr. Slayner Holford, M.P., whose 
residence in Park Lane is one of the most famous 
palaces in London. It was not until the year 
1880 that he entered the House of Commons. 
He was elected as Liberal member for South 
Northumberland. The wave of Gladstonian 
enthusiasm was then at its flood. Mr. Albert Grey 
was a Gladstonian, despite the misgivings of his 
uncle. Mr. Gladstone failed to do many things he 
hoped to do, but he did succeed in carrying another 
Reform Bill which entailed among other things the 
division of the counties into electoral divisions. At 
the General Election of 1885 Mr. Albert Grey elected 
to stand for Tyneside, one of the constituencies into 
which South Northumberland had been cut up. In 
the following year Mr. Gladstone plunged for Home 
Rule. Mr. Grey refused to follow him, and his place 
in the Liberal party and the House of Commons 
knew him no more. He did not reappear in Parlia- 
ment till his uncle’s death in. 1894 opened for him 
the portals of the House of Lords. 
A LIBERAL UNIONIST. 

The record of the Greys about Ireland is rather 
peculiar. The great Lord Grey was a strong opponent 
of the Union in 1800, but thirty-four years later he left 
public life owing to his conviction that stronger 
measures of coercion should be adopted for Ireland 
than he could induce his colleagues to adopt. Lord 
Grey’s uncle, and immediate predecessor in the title, was 
a vehement opponent of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, 
which the present Earl supported until it developed into 
thorough-going Home Rule. Since then Lord Grey 
has been a Liberal Unionist and an independent sup- 
porter of the Unionist Government. Lord Grey has 
never been an offensive Unionist. He has never 
accompanied his dissent from Home Rule by any 
expressions calculated to wound Irish susceptibilities. 
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Being a man of open mind, he may be converted to 
Home Rule by the sojourn which he is about to make 
in the greatest of our self-governing colonies. 

HIS IMPERIALISM. 

Lord Grey’s chief interest in politics has been the 
maintenance, the extension, and the consolidation of 
the Empire. I had no stronger supporter than he 
while at the Pad? Mall Gazette | was building up the 
school of Liberal Imperialism. His ardent and 
enthusiastic temperament predisposed him to be a 
leading spirit among the young optimists who believed 
that in the union of the English-speaking race there 
might be discerned the dawn of a new heaven and a new 
earth. Hence it was that when Mr. Rhodes in the later 
eighties asked me who would be the most desirable, 
most sympathetic, and most capablé person in all 
England to help 
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staunch Free Trader, was at first naturally and pro- 
perly outraged by the impudent demand that we 
should put back the clock in the interest of a desperate 
political adventurer. But Mr. Chamberlain had only 
to beat the Imperial tom-tom and to talk largely about 
the Empire, for Lord Grey to become as submissive 
as a tame cobra when the Indian juggler plays his 
flute. That Mr. Chamberlain has been the worst 
enemy of the Empire, and that the adoption of the 
full-blown Imperial projects of Mr. Chamberlain 
would shatter the Empire to fragments, the new 
Governor-General will probably be taught ere long 
by his Prime Minister in Canada. Then, as was 
said of another high-placed personage, we shall find 
that the love with which he loved him will be as 
nothing to the loathing with which he will then 

regard him, For 





him to obtain 
the Charter for 
Rhodesia, I had 
no hesitation in 
naming Albert 
Grey. Mr: 
Rhodes fre- 
quently referred 
to this in after 
life, and never 
without express- 
ing his entire 
concurrence in 
the judgment I 
then expressed. 
He found in 
Lord Grey a man 
after his own 
heart, full of pas- 
sionate enthusi- 
asm for the Em- 
pire, and keen 
to do his part in 
the revival of the 
old Elizabethan 
tradition of adventure and romance. He became one 
of the founders of the Chartered Company, and was 
thereby committed to a close connection with the 
destinies of Central South Africa. He became a 
Rhodesian, and he is a Rhodesian to this day. 
A PREY TO CHAMBERLAINISM. 


His devotion to the Empire and his passionate love 
for the noble conception of a world-circling federation 
of the English-speaking race have made him sometimes 
an easy prey to charlatans like Mr. Chamberlain, 
whom he forgives everything for the lip-service which 
the late Colonial Secretary pays to the Imperial idea. 
That Mr. Chamberlain encouraged the Rhodesian 
conspiracy against the Transvaal Republic, as to which 
no one is better informed than Lord Grey, is almost 
counted to him for righteousness. For did he not 
consent to wink, to oblige Mr. Rhodes in the interest 
of the Union Jack! In like manner Lord Grey, as a 








A Pretty View of the Rosery at Howick. 


ye Lord Grey is 

not a Chamber- 
lainian from any 
personal devo- 
tion to Mr. 
Chamberlain, 
still less for any 
belief in the 
soundness of his 
preferential 
quackery. He 
is for the Em- 
pire first, for 
the Empire last, 
and for the Em- 
pire all the time. 
For these last 
years he has con- 
founded Mr. 
Chamberlain 
with the Empire 
—a blunder 
which others 
have made, with 
the result that 
they loathe the Empire. But when Mr. Chamberlain 
is seen in his true light as one who exploits the 
Imperial idea in the interest of the political fortunes 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and to the no small injury of 
the Empire itself, then Mr. Chamberlain may look 
out for squalls. For to Lord Grey, although one 
of the most attached of friends, the betrayal of the 
Empire is the one unpardonable sin. 

HIS RECORD IN RHODESIA. 

The task which Lord Grey attempted as Adminis- 
trator of Rhodesia in 1896—7—years of native war and 
of profound political unrest—did not afford him much 
experience likely to be helpful to him as Governor- 
General of the Dominion. The Rhodesians, a 
handful of white men, were fighting for their lives 
against overwhelming numbers of savage Matabele. 
Lord Grey was a novice in South African affairs, and 
he was necessarily overshadowed by the colossal 
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personality of Cecil 
Rhodes.- He had a 
divided allegiance. 
He was the repre- 
sentative of the 
Crown, as well as a 
founder and leading 
spirit of the Char- 
tered Company. He 
was an English 
noble, bearing a 
name that is famous 
in the annals of 
Liberalism. Yet 
he was the agent 
or the accomplice 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
conspiracies against 
the Afrikanders. He 
remained in South 
Africa until the 
Hush-up Committee 
had whitewashed Mr. 
Chamberlain, after 
which he returned 
home, became a 
director of the South 
African Company 
and a trustee and 
joint heir of the 








Rhodes estate under 
Mr. Rhodes’s will. 


PEACE CRUSADER AND JINGO. 

When the Tsar launched the Peace Rescript to 
which we all look back to-day with poignant feelings of 
vain regret, Lord Grey threw himself heartily into the 
popular agitation which secured the meeting of 
the Hague Conference. As Lord-Lieutenant of 
Northumberland he presided over the Peace meeting 
in Newcastle Town Hall at the beginning of 1899. 
That this did not stand in the way of his presiding a 
few months later over a meeting in the same place 
clamouring for the despatch of more troops to South 
Africa to compel Mr. Kruger to climb down, is a fact 
thoroughly in keeping with Lord Grey’s impulsive 
enthusiasm for every cause that seems to represent a 
struggle towards a loftier ideal. He was for peace and 
arbitration all the world over in March ; but in July he 
was using the sharp sword of the Empire for the 
purpose of teaching these Boers that British subjects 
were not to be denied the franchise when they chose 
to forswear British citizenship and dig for gold in a 
far country. That the Imperial sword was not sharp, 
but would only with extreme difficulty be forced by 
sheer weight through the body of our opponents, he did 
not know at the time any more than did the Ministers 
of the Crown. It was also hidden from his eyes that 
five years after we began to teach Mr. Kruger the 
folly of refusing Uitlanders the franchise, not a solitary 
Uitlander would be enfranchised as the result of all 





In Howick House. 


our sacrifices, and that a Chinese compound under 
the Ordinance would be the most conspicuous monu- 
ment of our victories. 

Lord Grey took little part in the annexation of the 
Republics. Nor beyond supporting the importation 
of the Chinese has he interfered much in the un- 
settlement of the conquered territories. He has been 
chiefly interested in the affairs of the vast territories 
acquired and still administered under the Charter. 
He has taken and still takes a keen interest in the 
development of the latent wealth of this great estate. 
His hopeful disposition enables him to labour on 
cheerfully where others would be apt to abandon 
their task in sheer despair. 


HIS ZEAL FOR CO-OPERATION— 


In home politics Lord Grey has devoted himself 
with untiring enthusiasm to two great causes—the 
cause of Co-operation and the cause of Temperance 
Reform. He has for many years been the most 
brilliant and highly-placed of the advocates of 
Co-operation. Co-operation in all its forms, as the 
practical method of realising voluntarily the ideals 
which the Socialists can only attain through legis- 
lation, has been always near his heart. Distributive 
Co-operation, productive Co-operation, Co-partner- 
ship in every kind of industry, have always found in 
him a zealous and a sagacious supporter. 
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—AND FOR TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

In the advocacy of Co-operation he was but one 
among many. In the work of converting the drink 
traffic from being a sotitce of local demoralisation into 
a source of local amelioration he is the leading spirit. 
Many people, Mr. Chamberlain not excepted, had, 
from time to time, been fascinated by the working of 
what was at first known as the Gothenburg system of 
dealing with the supply of intoxicating drink. It is 
now thirty years ago since I sent a special commis- 
sioner over to Gothenburg to investigate and report 
upon the system. Mr. Chamberlain drafted a Bili to 
permit of its introduction into this country. But 
nothing came of it. The animosity of the publican 
and the opposition of the extreme temperance party 
effectively checkmated any attempt to advance along 
these lines. ‘Then the Bishop of Chestertook up the 
subject and formed a small company to manage a 
public-house for the public good, and not for private 
profit. At this stage of the discussion Lord Grey 
came into the field. A personal experience, by which 
he found that a licensing authority gave away for 
nothing monopolies which were saleable the day after 


. the grant for £10,000, opened his eyes to the 


frightful extravagance and waste of the existing system 
of licensing. He became the apostle of the Bishop 
of Chester’s Trust. What might have been a mere 
local experiment was taken up all over the kingdom. 
Everywhere Lord Grey was to the fore. He argued, 
pleaded, persuaded, until at this moment public-house 
trusts have been formed in nearly every county in the 
land, and every month sees an addition to their number. 
HOW HIS TRUST. WORKS. 

The essential principle of Lord Grey’s Trust Public- 

house is that the profits arising from a monopoly 
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The ‘“‘ Waterman’s Arms,” Bankside. 
The first public-house in London'run on “ Trust” principles. 
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createa by the public authority should be devoted to 
purposes of public usefulness, and: not to build up the 
fortunes of private individuals. When the year’s 
balance-sheet is presented, a dividend not exceeding 
five per cent. is paid to the shareholders, and the 
balance is then devoted to the various local improve- 
ments. A footpath may need to be repaired, a public 
playground secured, books may be wanted for the 
library, a water fountain may be needed, a hospital may 
require assistance. 


AN OPPORTUNIST-IDEALIST. 


Lord Grey, as sufficiently appears from this brief 
and rapid survey of his public career, is a man of 
great public spirit, of keen intelligence, and of 
passionate patriotism. No man is less of a fanatic 
either in Church or in State. He is a Liberal who 
supports the Conservatives, a temperance reformer 
who runs public-houses, a Freetrader who takes the 
chair for Mr. Chamberlain, a peace crusader who 
promoted the South African war. In his mind there 
is room for many antinomies or apparent contradic- 
tions. Yet he is consciously consistent even in his 
greatest apparent inconsistency. He is an opportunist- 
idealist of the first magnitude. There is no danger 
that he will fall foul of the somewhat pronounced 
prejudices of race and religion which he will find in 
Canada. He will be tolerant even of the intolerant, 
and in his broad philosophic survey the Ultramontanes 
of Quebec and the Orangemen of Toronto are all 
members of the universal Catholic Church which in 
its essence is a Society for Doing Good. He is 
no stranger to Canada. He has twice visited the 
Dominion, and the fact that his sister was the wife 
of his predecessor at Government House will make 
him feel at home in his new position. 

Lord Grey’s family seat is at Howick, in North- 
umberland. Sir Edward Grey, whose seat is at 
Falloden, belongs to the same family, although he is 
on the opposite side in politics, 


HIS PROSPECTS IN CANADA. 


Lady Grey has never taken a prominent part in the 
political world. Her eldest son, Lord Howick, who 
was born in 1879, acts as his father’s private secretary. 
Her eldest daughter, who excites enthusiastic admira- 
tion wherever she is known, will probably play a con- 
siderable part in the social life of Canada. They arc 
in one respect admirably fitted for their new 7d. 
They are singularly free from the reserve that gives to 
some English peers an air of pride and aloofness that 
harmonises ill with the freer life of a democratic colony. 
He is a near relative of the Lord Durham whose 
mission played a great part in the evolution of Canadian 
liberty. Whatever else may be lacking in Government 
House during Lord Grey’s tenure of office, of one thing 
we may be quite certain there will be no stint, and 
that is a hearty, sympathetic camaraderie with all 
comers, and eager, enthusiastic support of all that 
makes for the prosperity and greatness of the 
Dominion and of the Empire of which it forms a part. 
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Vindication: Tardy but Complete. 





A Survey of the Forces and Factors in the Recent Crisis. 


F at any time any mortal man, to whom has been 
entrusted the grave responsibility of counselling 
his countrymen on the great questions on which 

depend the security of nations, has had reason to 
rejoice and be exceeding glad, and to be filled with 
humility and gratitude for the guidance vouchsafed to 
a most unworthy instrument, I am that person, and 
this is the auspicious moment. For nearly thirty years 
it has been my privilege and my duty to have to utter 
from day to day and from month to month what was 
given to me of light and leading upon the matters 
that make for the peace of Britain and the welfare of 
mankind, Inthe discharge of this function I have fre- 
quently—perhaps, I might say, not without exaggeration, 
usually—found myself in more or less sharp antagonism 
to the majority of those who shared with me the duty of 
informing and directing public opinion. I have all 
my life been in a minority in my own party, and a 
still greater minority in the nation at large. That 
is the inevitable lot of the pioneer. I have ever 
marched in the van. 
THE STORM TEST. 


Controversies such as those in which I have passed 
the whole of my public life are seldom brought to a 
final test. ‘Those of us who are called to play the 
part of artificers of public opinion are very much like 
engineers who are commissioned to bridge rivers, to 
construct breakwaters, to drain morasses, in advance 
of the time of storm and flood. So long as the 
weather is fine and the rainfall normal, the ‘rival 
schools of engineers carry on an interesting but end- 
less controversy as to the soundness of their respective 
theories. It is quite possible to argue that water will 
run uphill when there is no water, but when the 
rain comes all such theories are swept away with 


the flood. In other words, the soundness of the 
policies advocated by the leaders of public 
opinion can only be tested in storm times 


such as those through which we passed in the 
last week in October. And although it may seem 
like paltry egotism and boasting to obtrude such a 
small question as my own personal vindication in 
connection with the averting of a threatened catas- 
trophe, which would have wrecked the peace and 
arrested the progress of the world, I owe it to 
my faithful readers and supporters, if not even to 
myself, to point out what an extraordinary justification 
the late crisis has afforded, not of one incident or of 
one policy, but of the whole course of my career as 
a counsellor of my countrymen on the high matters 
of national and imperial policy. 


A SIGNAL VINDICATION ALL ROUND. 


The recent storm has put my life-work to a crucial 
test. And it is with profound gratitude that I note 


the confirmation which the events of last month have 
afforded of every phase—even those which to some 
appeared the most contradictory—of my public career. 
Never before have I witnessed, either in my own 
history or in that of any other journalist of my time, 
such an overwhelming vindication of a policy adopted 
before most of the present brawlers of Fleet Street had 
left school, and steadily persisted in, through evil and 
good report, for more than a quarter of acentury. And 
it has not only been a vindication of the general 
trend of my policy. It has confirmed and justified, 
beyond all precedent, two great specific acts of con- 
structive statesmanship which at the critical moment 
I had the honour to advocate almost single-handed, 
and to carry through to success. 

But without more preamble let me, with the 
humility due from one to whom, contrary to all expec- 
tation, there has been accorded this great and crown- 
ing mercy, set forth in plain and simple terms the 
proof of what I have just stated. 


AS TO THE DANGER TO BE COMBATED. 


The recent crisis demonstrated unfortunately with 
only too unmistakable emphasis the depth and 
inveteracy of the popular dislike and suspicion of 
Russia. It was this factor alone which made the 
deplorable blunder on the Dogger Bank a danger to 
the peace of the world. If the offending Admiral had 
been a Frenchman, an Italian, or an American, how 
much calmer and more patient, not to say how much 
more charitable and rational, would have been the 
national temper! There would have been none of 
that fierce flaming forth of invective and insult and 
of menace on the part of our Press which brought us to 
the verge of war. Whoever had made the blunder, the 
action of our Government would have been the same. 
But peace was never for a moment in danger from 
the policy of our Government. It acted from the 
first, as Mr. Balfour has told us, in accord with the 
Russian Government. The’ peril lay in the inflam- 
matory appeals addressed by reckless journalists to 
the prejudices and passions of our people. There, 
and there alone, lay the danger, and the only per- 
manent and adequate protection against such danger 
is to allay those prejudices, to combat those passions 
by doing everything that can be done to convince 
our people year after year, in season and out 
of season, that the Russians are men very much 
like ourselves, moved by the same aspirations, 
responsive to the same appeals, and, on the 


whole, very much easier fellows to get on with > 


than most of our neighbours. The tendency on the 
part of a large section of our people to “see red” 
whenever a Russian crosses their path is one of the 
greatest of our national dangers, The worse the 
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Russians may be, the more perilous it is when dealing 
with them to take hatred as our counsellor, and with 
shut eyes to charge like a mad bull, instead of keeping 
our eyes wide open and our brain ice-cool to cope with 
every move of so deadly an opponent. Many people 
have believed that Russophobia was a spent force, 
and that it was a waste of time to persist, as I have 
done for thirty years, in combating this permanent 
peril to our peace. The savage clamour, the demoniac 
passions let loose in the last week in October are, alas! 
only too conclusive as to the soundness of my diagnosis 
of the real source of danger, and of the necessity of 
strenuous effort to rid the national mind of this 
poisonous prejudice against the great sister nation 
which divides with us the overlordship of Asia. 


AN ANTI-RUSSOPHOBIST RECORD. 


It may be replied that the evidence now afforded 
by the sudden upheaval of these savage and almost 
anti-human passions against Russia, which resulted 
from the blunder of a single officer, and, what was 
believed quite mistakenly—as Mr. Balfour has assured 
us—to be delay on the part of the Russian Government 
in expressing regret and making reparation, is a 
melancholy demonstration of my failure. ‘“ All your 
life you have been contending against Russophobia, 
and behold, {a single untoward incident suffices 
to sweep away in a moment all the puny barriers 
you had erected to stem the flood.” To some 
extent that is true. But the destruction of 
.a dam in floodtime is not a condemnation, but a 
vindication. of the engineer whose one standing 
-difference of opinion with his professional brethren 
was that he constantly laboured to make it stronger, 
.and never ceased to warn them that they had under- 
. estimated the pressure of the flood it was necessary 
to restrain. Fortunately, even my worst enemies will 
not deny me the right to claim that of all living men, 
in the whole Empire, I have been during all these 
years the most earnest, the most faithful, and the 
most unwearied and undaunted advocate of a good 
~understanding with Russia. 


FAITH IN THE TSAR. 


There may be more controversy as to the next 
point, but only among those who are ignorant of the 
facts. What has been the element that tended to 
keep Ministers free from the furious fidget that con- 
vulsed Fleet Street and the masses whom Fleet Street 
influenced? Two things, First, a well-placed con- 
fidence in the character of the Russian Emperor, 
and secondly, an equally well-placed confidence 
in the courage and honesty, the wisdom and good 
sense of Mr. Balfour, and the tact, good feeling 
and pacific influence of the King. As to the 


first, it is a simple statement of a plain and un- 
disputed fact that it has been my good fortune 
and my high privilege to have had better oppor- 
tunities than any other Englishman of knowing at first 
hand the character of the Emperor, and of impress- 
ing that knowledge upon the minds of my contem- 


poraries. I have not only met the Emperor on three 
separate occasions, and have discussed with him with 
the utmost frankness the questions which concern 
the two Empires, but I have been in communi- 
cation with him ever since. I have never varied 
in my conviction as to the passionate desire of the 
Emperor for peace, and especially for peace and good 
relations between his country and our own.* Has 
not my confidence been justified—and more than 
justified—by the event? Let Mr. Balfour be judge. 
In his Southampton speech he paid a high tribute to 
“the far-sighted wisdom of the Emperor,” who, he 
declared, was “an enlightened judge of what is right 
in this matter between nation and nation.” It is no 
small satisfaction to me to find my judgment on this 
vital question confirmed so emphatically by the Prime 
Minister of the King. 


RECOGNITION OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE CROWN. 


So much for the personal equation on the Russian 
side ; now for what is equally important, the character 
and influence of the personal factors on our side. First 
of all take the King. Everyone at home and abroad 
has united in attributing to his Majesty no small 
measure of credit for the happy solution of our diffi- 
culties. It is not so very long ago when the notion 
that the Monarch could actively intervene in foreign 
affairs would have been scouted as unconstitutional, 
and it would have been specially denounced by the 
Liberals. I say this feelingly, because at least one 
Liberal leader had no words of condemnation in his 
vocabulary sufficiently harsh to denounce me because 
in my studies of the late Sovereign and her Reign I 
had called special attention to the beneficial action of 
the Crown in the affairs of State, especially in contri- 
buting to the avoidance of war and the maintenance of 
peace. It was, however, some consolation to me to 
know that my chapters on the Monarch as Editor of the 
Realm were fortunate enough to meet with the gracious 
approval of Queen Victoria, and that they com- 





* It may be replied by some that, if the Tsar be such a friend 
of peace, why is he waging war against Japan? To this I 
might reply that it is Japan that is waging war against him. 
Everyone who knows anything about the negotiations, that were 
cut short by the sudden attack of Admiral Togo on the Russian 
Fleet at Port Arthur, is aware of the fact that the Tsar had 
made no preparations for war, and, down to the very day before 
the Japanese opened fire, had declared his absolute determination 
to make peace. Of this a remarkable confirmation is afforded 
by Sir Thomas Barclay, who stated that, when he was in New 
York, two weeks before war broke out, the American Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg telegraphed to Mr. Hay that the Emperor 
had just sent off a note to Tokio, making concessions so satis- 
factory to Japan that ‘‘ there will be no war.” What came o! 
that note Sir Thomas Barclay does not know; but that there 
was a note, framed by the Tsar, which he firmly believed woul: 
be regarded by the Japanese as a satisfactory settlement of the 
question, there can be no doubt. No one was more amaze: 
and confounded when the Japanese opened fire on his ships 
than was the Tsar. In avery much milder degree the peace- 
loving public in Britain was surprised when President Kruger 
launched his ultimatum. But, whereas the Boers gave us three 
days’ grace and an offer of arbitration, the Japanese plunged 
into war without any definite warning or declaration, 
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VINDICATION: 


mended themselves so much to the present King 
that I republished them at his personal request, 
because, as he said, they gave by far the best account 
of the actual working of the modern monarchy in a 
Constitutional State that had ever {been published. 
On that question also I may fairly claim to have 
blazed out the path in which the multitude are now 
complacently walking. 
LOYALTY TO MR. BALFOUR. 

If my interpretation of the true vd/ of the Consti- 
tutional Sovereign, which has been so triumphantly 
vindicated by events, brought me into sharp collision 
with some of my Party chiefs, my personal devotion to 
Mr. Balfour was another great cause of trouble. It is 
true that last year, in my grief and distress over the 
inexplicable manceuvring of the Prime Minister 
between the Free Fooders and the Tariff Reformers, 
I felt constrained, at sore sacrifice of my own feel- 
ings, to say hard things about Mr. Balfour. That 
was but for the moment. My belief in Mr. Balfour 
and my support of that faith day by day and year by 
year has exposed me to vehement remonstrances 
and denunciations from my own party. But I knew 
him long years ago, and, as I always said, he is the man 
of all men whom I would prefer to have at my back in a 
fight. His splendid courage, his clear vision, and his 
detached intellect make him one of the first of our 
Imperial assets. He has always been sane about 
Russia. It was he who, on behalf of his uncle, 
received the Deputation from the Peace Crusade on 
the eve of the Hague Conference. Until he fell for a 
season under the baleful influence of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, his record was flawless as a friend oi peace and 
an advocate of the Anglo-Russian entente. My 
Liberal friends ridiculed and abused me for my infatua- 
tion for Arthur Balfour. They are not saying that to- 
day. Asa stout Radical remarked the other day, “I 
must say that Mr. Balfour’s Southampton speech puts 
him away up on a higher pedestal than I ever could have 
imagined that he would occupy in my estimation.” So 
far as I was concerned he has been on that pedestal 
ever since 1885. It is some consolation to find a 
judgment which you pronounced nineteen years ago 
verified by the verdict of everybody to-day, and not 
least by those who ridiculed you then. 

THE SUPREMACY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

We now come to the two great non-personal 
factors which maintained the peace in the recent 
crisis. And strange although it may seem to many of 
those whose knowledge of Imperial affairs dates back 
no farther than the beginning of the Boer War, I may, 
Without boasting, claim to have had more to do with 
bringing these factors into existence than any living 
journalist. What were these factors? First, the 
overwhelming strength and undisputed efficiency of 
the British Navy. ‘There is no doubt that the calm 
composure with which the Government were able to 
carry on their diplomatic negotiations was due to the 
fact that they knew they had in the British Navy an 
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instrument not only adequate, but abundantly ade- 
quate, to assert the sovereignty of the sea, which 
is, and always has been, the basis of our Imperial 
position. If they had had any reason to 
doubt whether the Fleet was fully up to the mark, 
they might have fidgeted and bluffed, and, in 
short, behaved in as unseemly a fashion as our idiot 
newspapers. But they knew their strength. They 
were masters of the position, and the knowledge of 
that fact undoubtedly contributed enormously to the 
smooth conduct of the negotiations. Navies, however, 
are not improvised in a day. How comes it that the 
British Navy is in its present pre-eminent position ? 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NAVY.” 

I do not like to appear to be blowing my own 
trumpet, but I owe it to those who have supported me 
loyally and faithfully through all these years of bitter 
reproach and contumely to recall the fact that I 
had more to do with the decision of this question 
at the crucial moment, when our destiny was 
in the balance, than any living man. ‘Twenty 
years ago the Navy had sunk below par, the 
Sea Lords were in despair, and the conviction that 
nothing could be done to compel the Gladstone 
Administration to restore the naval supremacy of 
Britain was universal in the Service and out of it. 
When everyone despaired I did not despair. In the 
face ot inherited prejudice, and in opposition to the 
inveterate dislike of my Party chiefs, I took up the 
question in the Pad/ Malt Gazette. I wrote “ The Truth 
About the Navy,” and the publication of those articles 
began the regeneration of the British Navy, and the 
restoration of our supremacy of the sea. It is a 
proud boast for a journalist to have to make, 
but the facts are beyond dispute. ‘There are, at least, 
two men in the present Administration who are able to 
confirm the accuracy of this statement. The one is 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, Secretary of War, who made the 
appeal to which “ The Truth About the Navy” was 
the response. The other is the First Sea Lord, 
Admiral Sir John Fisher, without whose assistance, 
support and encouragement I never could have forced 
the hands of a reluctant Prime Minister and over- 
come the opposition of Mr. Chamberlain and the anti- 
Imperialists of the Cabinet. 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

And, finally, how was it that at the last moment 
a bridge was found firm enough and strong enough to 
carry us over the abyss which yawned beneath our 
feet? The way out of what threatened to be a 
dangerous impasse was found in the Hague Con- 
vention, and particularly in the Article providing for 
the appointment of International Commissions of 
Enquiry. Now, what was the Hague Convention? 
The Hague Convention was the outcome of the Hague 
Conference that was summoned by the Emperor of 
Russia in 1899. But it is an open secret that, humanly 
speaking, that Conference would never have assembled 
if it had not been for the Crusade of Peace which 
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may be said in strict and literal truth to have been 
cradled in the office of the Review or Reviews. I 
confess it was with a certain grim smile that I noted 
the settlement of this difficulty by a reference to the 
Hague Convention, for one of the leading diplomatists, 
whose duty it was to arrange this reference, had not 
so many years ago exclaimed, on hearing my name, 
“Tf it had not been for that damned fellow Stead we 
never should have had any Hague Conference.” He 
was in a position to know the truth. When I see 
him again, as I shall one of these days, “ that damned 
fellow Stead” will have the laugh on his side. 
THE PEACE CRUSADE. 

The ‘part which I was called upon to play in 
the agitation which led up to the meeting of’ the 
Peace Conference is known to everybody. What 
is not so well known is the fact that it was over 
the very Articles used to settle the present dispute 
that I had to fight one of the fiercest battles at the 
Hague. The articles providing tor the appointment 
of Commissions Internationales d’Enquéte which were 
drawn by Professor Martens only came on for dis- 
cussion in the closing sittings of the Conference. 
I was then editing the Peace section of the Dagd/ad, 
as the unofficial organ of the Conterence. All 
through the Peace Crusade I had proclaimed, as 
the only hope of avoiding wars, the adoption of the 
principle “Always arbitrate before you fight,” for 
unless the right was reserved to reject an arbitral 
decision, the more !important questions would never 
be referred to arbitration. When the Article pro- 
viding for the Commissions Internationales d’Enquéte 
was drafted I saw that here, and not in the constitu- 
tion of the Permanent Court, lay the great gain of 
the Conference. For an International Commis- 
sion appointed to make an exhaustive and im- 
partial examination of facts, without having 
any power to pronounce a binding decision, 
was exactly the instrument for which I had been con- 
tending. It disclaimed being an arbitral tribunal, but 
as the convention left the disputants absolute liberty 
to define the scope, procedure, and authority of the 
Commission, it would be easy to frame the terms of 
reference so as to make the Commission a veritable 
tribunal, differing only from the International Court 
in that those who resorted to it always reserved the 
right to accept or reject its decisions—unless, of course, 
by special agreement they provided in the protocol 
that the Report should be obligatory. Here, I declared 
at the time, was the great work of the Conference. 
In the clause as finally framed by the Comité 
d’Examen there was no limitation excluding ques- 
tions which concerned national honour and vital 
interests. It was over this point that a dispute arose 
which became so fierce that at one time I was seriously 
warned that I might at any moment be challenged to 
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a duel by one of the delegates whose conduct I had 
assailed. 


THE COMMISSIONS INTERNATIONALES D’ENQUETE. 


The delegates of Roumania and Servia did not like 
the Commissions d’Enquéte. They did not dare: to 
vote against them, but they did everything they could 
to cripple them. The Roumanian delegate insisted 
upon introducing the proviso excluding questions of 
national honour and vital interests. I opposed 
this vehemently, pointing out that as the acceptance 
of the Report of the Commission was not obligatory, 
there was no need for excluding any questions from 
its scope. 

It was obvious that as questions of fact were so 
often connected with questions of national honour 
and vital interest, it was most urgently neces- 
sary they should be inquired into by an impartial 
Commission. The Roumanian delegate, however, 
probably for that very reason, stuck stolidly to his 
objection, In the controversy I find, on looking 
back to the old files, that I compared Roumania to 
Judas, and said that people who invoked national 
honour in order to prevent an examination of the 
facts of a dispute were like sharpers, who were never 
so much given to bluffing about their honour as when 
they wished to evade an examination of the sleeves in 
which they concealed their marked cards. Hence 
fierce wrath among the Roumanians, rumours of 
challenges to mortal combat, and I know not what. 

How signally events have justified my protest—my 
unavailing protest—against the Roumanian proviso ! 
The question of the blunder on the Dogger Bank was 
eminently one which appealed to honour. If Mr. 
Baltour had been, let us say, Mr. Chamberlain, he 
would have found in the Roumanian proviso a pretext 
ready to his hand for refusing the appeal of the Tsar 
to send the matter to a Commission of Investigation. 
Fortunately, Mr. Balfour was Mr. Balfour, and he did 
not avail himself of the loophole which I had vainly 
endeavoured to stop at the Hague. 

Have I not, then, good cause to rejoice over the 
events of last month over and above that which I 
share in common with all who hate war and desire 
peace? For, alike in the danger which they revealed 
and the men and means by which the peril was 
averted, they have confirmed in the most signal 
fashion the accuracy with which, from the very first, I 
was enabled to diagnose the situation, the clearness of 
the prevision which has inspired my policy, and the 
extraordinary extent, so far as I know without prece- 
dent or parallel, in which one solitary individual, with- 
out office or rank, wealth or position, has been 
called in so many different ways to aid in averting an 
appalling catastrophe from his fellow-men. 


W. T. Sreap. 
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XVII—THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL: THE BRITISH WORKING-MAN. 


a on As I. walked 

PS down Fleet Street 
2" ger to keep my ap- 
pointment with the 
Minister of the 
City Temple, I was 
amused to see how 
much “the little 
grey archangel” 
was in evidence. 
Hawkers every- 
where were selling 
a penny weekly on 
the strength of Dr. 
Horton’s utterance 
on Mr. Campbell’s 





(Oct. 28. 
British Workman: “ Look here, mister, opinion of the 
don’t you saya word agin me. 1’m the backbone working-man. At 


Bystander.) 


o’ the British Hempire !” 5 ‘ 
the Clarion office 


the poster announced as a feature “ Mr. Blatchford 
on Mr. Campbell and Determinism.” At Ludgate 
Circus a crowd, endlessly changing its constituents 
but keeping up its numbers hour after hour, stood 
reading a hand-written delineation of Mr. Campbell 
by the phrenologist within. As I turned up Farring- 
don Street I met remnants of the congregation that 
fills the City Temple every Thursday midday, and 
when I turned into the court from which access 
is gained to the place by a back door, I found a 
silent crowd of men, chiefly belonging to the work- 
ing classes, waiting to give the Pastor of the City 
Temple a charivari on his emerging from the build- 
ing. A strong force of police was on hand to pre- 
vent that reception developing into a riot. But as I 
knew that I was to lunch with him within the pre- 
cincts, I felt sorry the patience of the waiters at the 
threshold was not to be rewarded. After standing 
about for nearly an hour they dispersed, emitting a few 
feeble discordant cries. 
“Tt is very wonderful,” said Mr. Campbell, “ and 
a source of constant marvel to me how these midday 
congregations keep up. Two years this very day 
I preached my first Thursday sermon, and I don’t 
think we have had many Thursdays ever since 
when the City Temple has not been filled, and a 
numerical majority of the congregation are men. The 
“area is now especially reserved for City men, and the 
galleries open for the general public. Both are filled. 
Why, I don’t know. ‘All I know is that the cause is 
not to be found in me.” 
“The crowd outside will be disappointed to-day,” I 
remarked. “It is very quiet.” 
“Yes; but you should have seen it the other day,” 
said Mr. Campbell. “ It was lively enough then, and I 


suppose I shall find it lively enough to-night when 
I meet the working men whom the Paddington 
Trades and Labour Council are bringing to hear me 
repeat the statement complained of in the atonal 
Review. 

“Where is the meeting to be?” 

“ At Ladbroke Grove Baptist Church. I would 
have preferred to have met them in some neutral 
place. I offered to pay for a hall, but they took 
no notice of my offer. Mr. Hall Caine kindly 
offered to take the chair if his services were needed, 
but they have a chairman in the minister of the 
church.” 

“Tt is one of the most curious things in the world 
the fuss that has been made about this most innocent 
remark of yours, which was so much of a passing 
aside that, in glancing over your article in the 
National Review, I quite missed it.”* 

“There were only 200 words relating to the working 
class in the article, which contained 6,000. The 
whole hubbub has been worked up by some news- 
papers. I don’t think, if the working-man had read the 
whole article, or even the whole passage with its con- 
text, there would have been any protest.” 

“ You therefore,” I replied, “owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to these newspapers They may not have intended 
it, but they have been your best friends. ‘There is 


* As the passage has excited so much controversy, chiefly, if 
not entirely, owing to the zeal of the Dazly Chronicle and other 
halfpenny dailies, it may be worth while to reprint it here (it 
ought to have been quoted last month): ‘‘ Self-indulgence is 
the order of the day. . . . Saddest of all, perhaps, to the lover 
of his country, is the mood of a considerable part of our work- 
ing-class population. Two-thirds of the national drink bill is 
incurred by the working-man. His keenest struggles are for 
shorter hours and better wages, but not that he may employ 
them for higher ends. He is often lazy, unthrifty, improvident, 
sometimes immoral, foul-mouthed, and untruthful. Unlike the 
American worker he has comparatively little aspiration or 
ambition. Conscientiousness is a virtue conspicuous by its 
rarity. Those who have had close dealings with the British 
working-man know he needs watching, or work will be badly 
done and the time employed upon it will be as long as he 
can get paid for. It is as Ruskin put it, that joy in labour 
has ceased under the sun. The worker does not work for the 
work’s sake, but for the pay’s sake, and his principal aim is to 
work as little as possible and get as much as possible, both in 
money and leisure. Such a working-man’s Sunday, therefore, 
is exactly what we should expect, a day of idle self-indulgence 
or drunken rowdyism. He does not go to church, and the 
churches are blamed for it ; but his reason for abstention is not 
because his ethical standard is higher than the church-goer’s— 
far otherwise. Let it be understood that, as stated here, these 
facts are not intended to apply to working men as a whole, but 
to large classes among them, which classes, it is to be feared, 
constitute a majority. Some of their own leaders know these 
facts well enough, and occasionally are manly and fearless 
enough to state them ; witness the candid criticisms of Mr. John 
Burns, M.P. There is, thank Heaven, another and a higher 
type of working-man. May his tribe increase.” 
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nothing like an enemy to do you a real service, 
and that has been rendered you this time, and no 
mistake.” 

“How do you make that out?” said Mr. Camp- 
bell. 

“T know it,” I replied. ‘“ What a chance you've 
got to-night! Why, it may be the chance of a lifetime. 
Who but those who assailed you would have secured 
you so unique and splendid an opportunity to be 
yourself, to show yourself, and to explain and defend 
yourself which, these people have given you? After 
all, the British working-man likes pluck, and many of 
those who condemn the sweeping charges id 

“‘Excuse me, but are you one of these ?” 

“Oh, dear me, no. What you said of the working 
class is ‘true of the whole human race. We are all 
‘often’ everything that we should not be. And the 
working-man is no exception. I don’t think you 
should have called him ‘lazy.’ And yet am not I 
lazy? I sometimes think I’m a thoroughly lazy dog 
myself, and yet I might’not like you to say so.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Campbell, “no one was more 
surprised than I was at the fuss that has been made 
about the matter, There are certain people who are 
parasites and flatterers of the working-man. . I am 
not one of them, and I don’t think that the working 
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classes will like me any the less -because I neither 
fawn upon nor flatter King Demos.” 

“What do you propose doing to-night ? ” 

“T shall read every word that I wrote on the sub- 
ject, and then sit down and allow the four selected 
speakers to pitch into me. I shall ignore all per- 
sonal remarks, but when the four have said their 
say, I shall justify, by evidence of their own leaders 
and other sources, to which no exception can be 
taken, every word that I said. And if I can I shall 
conclude by asking them, as fellow citizens, not to 
waste time in angry recriminations concerning honest 
expressions of opinion, but to join hand-in-hand all 
round to do what can be done to make the lot of 
labour, especially of unemployed labour, better than 
it is to-day.” 

And it turned out very much as I anticipated, for 
at Ladbroke Grove that night Mr, Campbell was 
cheered heartily by the working men on his appear- 
ance on the platform as a tribute to his courage, and 
after the long four speeches and the heckling were 
over and done, they joined in a hearty vote of thanks 
to the little minister, who, whether they agreed with 
him or not, they had learnt to respect as a straight 
chap, who .is not afraid to say what he thinks, and 
who has very good grounds to think what he says. 





~XVIHI—MISS ELIZABETH 


Ir was my rare good fortune to be personally con- 
ducted on my first wanderings in Theatreland by Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, I had a right to claim this 
privilege as, but for her, the theatre would have 
remained unvisited. Miss Robins is now better known 
as a novelist than as an actress, but despite change of 
occupation she remains true to her heart’s first love. 
[ had intended to preface my Impressions of the 
Theatre by an interview with my conductor, but 
time slipped by, and the interview appears after 
having seen my fourth play in her pleasant com- 
panionship. Miss Robins, my daughter, and I have 
now seen the spiritual fantasy of “The Tempest,” the 
historical caricature of “ His Majesty’s Servant,” the 
farce disguised as a comedy in “ A Wife Without a 
Smile,” and fourthly, the “ Hippolytus ” of Euripides, 
englished «by Gilbert Murray, and played at the 
Court Theatre. It was at the close of this last play 
that Miss Robins said, “Do you remember how I 
begged you to come and see this when it was done 
before?” 

“Yes,” Isaid, “ youwanted meto begin with Euripides, 


“You must admit that I was well advised to refuse. 


How infinitely better I appreciate the majesty and 


ROBINS: AT THE PLAY. 


glory of the Greek drama after having been plunged 
up to the eyes in the unclean banalities of Mr. Pinero,” 

“‘ Ah, here we are indeed on the mountain heights,” 
she replied. “This is the third time I have seen it, 
and each time I felt a passionate gladness in my 
heart over the fresh beauty of the old poem. You 
will have to see many, very many plays, before you 
see anything so inspiring as this,” 

“T agree absolutely. So far as I have got, this is 
the best, and it goes far to redeem the others. I suppose 
‘A Wife Without a Smile’ may have its uses as a foil 
to throw up by its sordid background the ideal splen- 
dour of the Greek tragedy.” 

“T like to be reminded,” said Miss Robins, avoid- 
ing any reference to Mr. Pinero’s performances, “that 
hundreds of years before the Christian era men and 
women could feel and live and die in so lofty an 
atmosphere as breathes throughout ‘ Hippolytus,’ 
though many talk as if morality came into the 
world with the Christian religion.” 

“T share your feeling,” I replied. “It is a ghastly 
come down from 


God’s Daughter, great in bliss, 
Leto-born Artemis, 
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INTERVIEWS ON TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


as the Dea ex machina, to the Decree Nisi, its 
modern substitute. Even the scarlet Cyprian is 
immeasurably superior to the giggling nastinesses in 
trousers and petticoats of-———” 

“ Hush!” said Miss Robins, “I will hear no more 
of that. I regret very much that you were so unfor- 
tunate as not to see, as your first modern play, some 
of the splendid work which has been done by Mr. 
Pinero.” 

**T’ll take it on trust,” I answered. ‘ But was there 
ever such a challenging thing as the play. How it 
takes you by the throat and will not let you go until 
you answer its imperious interrogatories. Take this 
play, for instance. It simply bristles with interroga- 
tion points, and some of its queries go down to the 
very depths of human life to man’s responsibility.” 

“Have I not always told you,” answered Miss 
Robins, “ that in this lie the power and the glory of 
the stage—its direct overwhelming appeal to the 
intellect and the emotions by all the channels of sense. 
You read a book or a play. It knocks at the door, 
but you may not let it in to the house of your under- 
standing or the temple of your heart. You see it on the 
stage, and it storms an entrance. It may not compel 
you to welcome its ideas as gracious guests. It 
may, on the other hand, incite you to eject them as 
lawless intruders. But you cannot be apathetic. 
The ideas force their way in.” 

“ Considering the density of the human pachyderm,” 
I replied, “that is a great thing to say. The stage is 
to the written play what the rifling is to the old 
musket. It increases its range, accuracy and, above 
all, power of penetration.” 

“Tt does seem a waste of opportunity,” admitted 
Miss Robins, “to confine the stage so much to 
matters of trifling interest. No one loves a good 
farce better than I, but, as Stevenson said, ‘The 
world is so full of a number of things,’ it’s a pity that 
many of the most dramatic and interesting are not 
treated on ths English-speaking stage as they are in 
Germany and France. Why, there is hardly one of 
all the infinitely complex and important social ques- 
tions which confront the modern world which has not 
been presented on the French stage by French play- 
wrights.” 

“Are they not rather dull, these social problem 
plays?” I ventured to remark. “ That is the usual 
criticism of the musical comedy devotee.” 

“ Dull!” exclaimed Miss Robins. ‘Ask the people 
who saw ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ or ‘ Hedda 
Gabler.” I never sat in a theatre where public 
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feeling was more roused than by Antoine’s pro- 
duction of Hauptmann’s ‘ Weber’ in Paris ; and what 
was there in that to tickle a fastidious public taste? 
A picture of a lot of Silesian weavers—dull and dirty 
people with a grievance. You should have seen the 
effect of their story on an audience in pleasure-loving 
Paris, The majority, I grant you, cared nothing for 
weavers, but they cared for good art, and art having 
opened the door of their sympathies, the meaning 
came home. The pit and gallery bagan to catch fire, 
the excitement spread, they made audible application 
of the story to French affairs. When the curtain fell 
men got up and harangued one another. In the last 
entr acte the theatre became a pandemonium of debate. 
The police were called in. At the end, when the 
people went out, they were alert and eager-eyed, dis- 
cussing all down the street. Of course the thing was 
magnificently played. I had places for the Francais 
the next night, but I got rid of them, intending to go 
back to Antoine’s, But the authorities had shut the 
theatre. Why? A strike was going on, and people 
were too inflamed by that ugly play about a hand- 
ful of Silesian weavers. The peace of Paris was 
endangered. Oh no, the authorities didn’t think it 
dull.” 

“Do you think, then, it is good that the theatre 
should set people by the ears in this way ?” 

“Tt is good that the theatre should make people 
think. What are you serious people doing? Preach- 
ing sermons they will not come to hear; writing 
articles that hardly ruffle the surface of their minds. 
No; to borrow your own illustration—to neglect the 
stage is as absurd as to go to war in these days with 
Brown Bess and culverins when rifled cannon and 
Maxim guns are ready to hand.” 

“ But would the public come to these problem- 
thought-challenging plays any more than they go to 
church or read the Spectator?” 

“Many of them would not, of course. But there 
are many who would, and these are the people who 
count in the world.” 

“They came to see ‘ Hippolytus’ to-day,” I said ; 
“that is a sign of grace. But I have always agreed 
with you as to the importance of using the theatre—if 
only for the sake of the saving remnant. And now I 
begin to believe it is possible. What is to be our 
next play ?” 

“Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new piece,” she replied. 

And as Miss Robins in all such matters is “She 
who Must be Obeyed,” I booked the appointment for 
my fifth. 














XIX.—MR. LANSBURY: THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Wuen Mr. Long, the President of the Local 
Government Board, met the representatives of the 
Metropolitan Guardians of the Poor on the 13th of 
last month to discuss the question of how the unem- 
ployed question should be dealt with this winter, he 
pointed to the experience of Poplar and its farm 
colony as affording the best key to the solution of the 
problem. . 

The following interview with Mr. George Lansbury, 
who, as Chairman of the Farm Committee, may be 
regarded as the best authority on the subject, will be 
read with interest. Mr. Lansbury is not only Chair- 
man of the Farm Committee. He is also Chairman 
of the Works Committee and Chairman of the 
Children’s Committee. He has been a member of 
the Poplar Board of Guardians for twelve years, and 
is a Borough Councillor fer Poplar. 

“ Would you tell me, Mr, Lansbury,” I asked, “ just 

how it was you in Poplar came to take the lead in this 
matter ?” 
. “The problem of the poor is Poplar’s own problem, 
and Poplar would have long since dealt with it on the 
new lines. But we were hindered. The result was 
that we, like all the rest, had ‘> go blundering along 
in the old ruts with tests which are no tests, but 
which are demoralisation systematised. But twelve 
months ago we got our chance.” 

“* How did you get it?” 

“Mr. Long gave us permission, and Mr. Fels, an 
American, gave us the money with which to acquire 
too acres of land for a farm colony at Laindon, in 
Essex.” 
as, © And how many men have you employed ?” 

“We took one hundred able-bodied men straight 
from the workhouse and put them on the land, and 
they have done wonderfully well.” 

“What kind of work did they do ?” 

“At all kinds of trades, from that of a blacksmith 
to a navvy, and in every case, except five, have done 
their level best to give as good a return for their 
board and lodging as possible. They have con- 
structed huge reservoir and filter beds, they have 
trenched and double-trenched a ten-acre field, 
mended roadways, put up store rooms, reconstructed 
workshops, and in a hundred-and-one ways immensely 
improved the property.” 

“And what do you regard as the secret of this 
success ?” 

“Simply this. The men have been treated as 
rational human beings, they have been put to useful 
—not useless—work, and they have had their freedom 
when work was done, and so far, except for the few 
already mentioned, the whole lot have responded to the 
Guardians’ efforts to enable them to raise themselves.” 

“Then is there any hope of the example of Poplar 
being generally followed ?” 

“Mr. Long has now admitted that to unite all 
London into one unit for dealing with this class of 
poor is within his power. There is no doubt about the 
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fact that the 4oth section of the Divided Parishes Act, 
1876, is explicit on that point. If this power is 
exercised it should be possible by Christmas to have 
working in London a central authority exercising 
the powers now held by individual Boards of Guar- 
dians, for dealing with casuals and all able-bodied 
men driven to apply for relief, and instead of one 
small farm at Laindon, we should have one at each 
corner of London, and so absorb from the workhouses 
all their able-bodied men.” 

“That is all very well for able-bodied men in the 
workhouses, but what about the unemployed proper ?” 

“ They could be dealt with in the same way. The 
same general London Board could buy fifty acres of 
land for each parish in London—that is, that if there 
are 130 parishes, that means 6,500 acres, and on this 
land men could be put to work and paid wages half 
in kind and half in money, and this could be arranged 
as it was managed by the Mansion House and Poplar 
Committees last year—the man could have the food, 
shelter, etc., and the wife and family the money.” 

** But, under such a scheme, what would become of 
the mechanics ? ” 

“Well, the Poplar experiment on a small scale 
has proved that in such a scheme all kinds of trades 
are needed, and on a larger scale it would also be 
true, for it must be obvious that a man working’ on 
the land needs others to work to supply his needs.” 

“Ts there any hope of the scheme paying its way?” 

“ At present we are paying 14s. and 16s. a week to 
keep the man in the workhouse. Even if he only 
earned 2s. a week on the farm, that would be 2s. to 
the good. We are in good hope that we shall, in the 
end, make them pay, but the great thing is the salva- 
tion of the men. By our scheme they regain their 
self-respect, their demeanour and spirit improve, and 
they feel they have another chance in life.” 

* Could they not be emigrated ?” 

“ Afterwards, perhaps; not at first. Many of the 
men and women now chargeable to the Poor Law are 
quite young—from twenty to forty years of age. For 
various reasons they are failures ; it is no use talking 
of emigration for these, unless they are prepared by 
some long period of training. 

“Ts it not pauperising the men for the Guardians to 
do this work ?” 

“Surely, if a person is pauperised through being 
helped by a Board of Guardians to get work, he is 
just as much pauperised if the work’ is found him by 
a Borough Council ; the money to find the work comes 
from the same pocket, and there can be no difference 
in principle.” 

“* But what about the loss of the vote 2?” 

“It would be easy to pass a short Act providing 
that men so employed in the rate-maintained farm 
colonies should not lose their votes, except in case of 
misconduct officially reported by the master. Alto- 
gether,” said Mr. Lansbury, “I think we may say 
that we begin to see daylight,” 
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XX.—WILLIAM T. STEAD: STEAD’S ANNUAL, 1905. 


IT is not usual for an Editor to be interviewed in 
the pages of his own REVIEW, and that is one very 
good reason for doing it on this occasion. For of all 
journalistic forms of communicating information un- 
formally and without circumbendibus, nothing beats 
the interview. So without more ado I present this 
interview concerning the new ANNUAL of the Review 
or REVIEWS, 1905. 

“ Why this change in title? Was not the Review 
oF REvVIEws ANNUAL good enough? It has served 
you for years?” 

“T disliked sinking my own name into the title of 
anything I published, and resisted it for years. But 
it was the urgent representations made by represen- 
tatives of the newsagents and booksellers as to the 
greater convenience of the change that finally over- 
came my objection to the new and apparently more 
self-assertive title.” 

“But you have also changed the shape. Why 
abandon the convenient quarto-size for the new shape, 
which is just that of the Graphic?” 

“My sole reason for doing this was to introduce a 
small but very convenient revolution in the method 
of distributing the coloured pictures which have 
always been so great a feature of Christmas numbers. 
I give away six coloured pictures, but instead of the 
issuing them, as usually is the case, as loose supple- 
ments to the number, to the endless harassment of the 
newsagents and booksellers who have to handle them, 
I mount each picture on a warmly-coloured thick 
paper mount. ‘This, after the edges have been per- 
forated, is stitched in with the letterpress, so that the 
whole number can be handled as a unit.” 

“* What is the size of this new number ?” 

“Tt contains forty pages of letterpress and six 
mounted pictures, making, with the covers, fifty-four 
pages. It is the usual one shilling, net ; and as it 
weighs over a pound, it costs fivepence to send it 
through the post.” 

“What are the title, subject, and object of the 
ANNUAL?” 

“Its title is ‘Here am I; Send Me’; its subject 
is a story of life and labour among the London poor, 
and its object is to induce every reader to decide to 
do something before Christmas for somebody else not 
so fortunate as himself. And by way of a starter the 
suggestion is made that every purchaser of the 
ANNUAL will have in his hand six coloured pictures 
ready by perforation to be taken out and given away. 
He should give away some, at least, of these pictures 
to adorn the walls of those the mural decoration of 
whose dwelling leaves much to be desired.” 

“ The form of the story ?” 

“It is a story in two parts; the first describes the 
founding of a new institution, called the Coopchass, 
which begins by being a public-house, and ends by 
being something very like my ideal church, which 
contains Atheists among‘its‘church members, and runs 


a theatre and a public-house. The second part deals 
with the white slave trade, and describes the troubles 
which overtake those who endeavour in this world to 
be a Christ in the helping and saving of men, and 
especially of women.” 

“ It is not your first story ?” 

“Tt is my seventh. My first—‘ From the Old World 
to the New’—dealt with the Chicago World’s Fair 
and telepathy. The sixth was last year’s romance of 
the Letters of Callicrates, a satirical plea for the 
rights of women. The others dealt chiefly with political 
and economical subjects. This year, for the first 
time, I have ventured into the field of religious fiction. 
My new story is a direct appeal to the individual for 
personal sacrifice in the service of his fellow-men.” 

“What put the idea into your head ?” 

“Tt is a natural growth. But its genesis may be 
said to date from the Maiden Tribute of Modern 
Babylon—my gaol time of 1885. After that I wrote 
nothing in the same vein till I published ‘If Christ 
Came to Chicago’ in 1894. It is not another ‘ Maiden 
Tribute.’ But it is to some extent an attempt to cast 
the fundamental principles embodied in my Chicago 
book into the form of a story for the times. The 
phenomenal success of Mr. Sheldon’s book, ‘ In His 
Steps,’ which was very largely written on the lines of 
‘If Christ Came to Chicago,’ convinced me that there 
was a better chance of reaching the great public by 
the road of romance than by that of a treatise.” 

“Then is ‘Here am I; Send Me, an English 
variant on ‘In His Steps’ ?” 

“ About as much as W. T. Stead is an English edition 
of my friend the Rev.C. M. Sheldon. There is, however, 
one great contrast. Mr. Sheldon made war against the 
Saloon the battle-cry of his hero ; whereas in my book 
my hero is Paul the Publican, who begins his humani- 
tarian labours by acquiring the licence of a public-house 
which becomes the pivot and centre of all his activities. 
The book is a strong plea for an acceptance of the 
Public-house, the Theatre, and the Church as the three 
great agencies whose combined and co-operative effort 
alone can cope with the worst evils of modern society.” 

“ How do you think temperance folk will like that ?” 

“No better in fiction than the brewers and distillers 
would like it in reality. But it will make them think. 
That is the great purpose of the story. In this book, 
which, although published as a Christmas number, is 
as long as an ordinary six shilling novel, I have 
precipitated in one form or another most of the 
conclusions at which I have arrived as the result of 
the experience of a lifetime, thirty-five years of which 
have been spent in active journalistic work. In the 
Coopchass and its founder I have described, to the 
best of my poor ability, what I think is the kind of 
institution Christ would found, if He came to earth in 
our day and took to founding institutions instead 
of simply teaching by the wayside. The new road 
would also lead Him to Calvary.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


—_—_———_——— 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN AMERICA. 

THE Quarterly contains an article]on the coming 
election. The reviewer defines the Democratic pro- 
blem as a reconstruction which will unite the 
Democrats of the south and west with the Conserva- 
tive element of the north and east. The Democrats 
have reason to expect gains in the eastern States, and 


‘conditions are favourable in New York, New Jersey, 


Maryland, and West Virginia. Moreover, they are 
no longer a poor man’s party, and can bring to bear 
as much wealth and corporate influence as the 
Republicans had in the day of Mr. Bryan’s denun- 
ciations. 

At the same time, the reviewer has no doubt that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be re-elected. Even ifthe Demo- 
crats carry New York, that State has no longer the 
pivotal interest it once possessed. The Republicans 
have made many mistakes, but they have got govern- 
mental prestige behind them. At bottom, however, 
the struggle is not over policies but personalities, and 
in this struggle Mr. Roosevelt must gain the upper 
hand, 

ROOSEVELT’s ALLEGED RECKLESSNESS. 

The Fortnightly Review contains three articles on 
the Election. Senator Cabot Lodge deals with Mr. 
Roosevelt. He says :— 


The President is described and widely accepted as a hot-headed, 
rash, and impulsive man, prone to making sudden resolutions, 
and acting upon them without sufficient consideration. The 
origin of this misconception is as slender as that of the strenuous 
life. ‘Theodore Roosevelt is a man of strong convictions, who 
started as a boy with some high and fixed ideals of life and 
conduct, to which he has tenaciously clung. Like most young 
men similarly equipped, he was disposed at the outset to be 
very certain of his opinions and very vigorous in their expression. 
But unlike most other young men, he had the perilous 
opportunity, when barely out of college, to put his opinions into 
practice, and to express them in permanent form both in speech 
and writing—a trial which youth usually escapes, The care of 
statement, which comes with age and experience, was sometimes 
lacking to the young writer and assemblyman, as it would be to 
any young man. But the written word and the accomplished 
deed remain ; and hence the delusion has sprung up, and been 
carefully fostered for political purposes, that all the strong utter- 
ances of youth, to which they are entirely becoming, are those 
of the present moment, and mean rashness and indiscretion in 
the mature man, to whom these particular forms of utterance 
might not at all be fitting. ‘There is no necessary connection 
between the two: between the generous and often unmeasured 
expression of youth and the instructed mind of the man who has 
known men and cities and tasted the delight of battle, 


JUDGE PARKER, 


Ex-President Cleveland writes on Judge Parker, 
describing him as follows :— 


I have known Alton B. Parker for more than twenty years, 
He impressed me on our first acquaintance as a sincere, honest, 
and able man ; and this impression has, with time and obser- 
vation, grown jto clear and undoubting conviction. In the 
year 1886 I invited him to Washington and urged him to 
accept the position of First Assistant Postmaster-General. I 
shall always remember with admiration the fine sense of duty 
and the frankness and honesty he manifested as he gave me 
his reasons for declining the appointment, Not long after- 


wards he began his judicial career, which culminated in his 
election to the Chief Judgeship of the Court of Appeals of 
the. State of New York—a tribunal conceded to be in dignity 
and importance second only, among the courts of our land, to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, At the head of 
this great Court he has for nearly seven years given to his worl 
such patient investigation, such care in finding out justice, 
and such? fearlessness in announcing his determinations, that 
his courage, fairness, and impartiality have been universally 
conceded. He assumed the grave responsibilities of this high 


judicial place without self-conceit, but with such self-reliance as . 


grows out of faith and confidence in the sustaining power of 
adherence to duty. This adherence to duty is with Judge 
Parker not only a sustaining power, but an inflexible rule of 
conduct. He evaded the nomination for Governor of the State 
of New York because he saw greater duty in continuing t 
serve the people of his State in the place to which they hac 
already called him. When his candidacy for the Presidency 
became a matter of wide discussion no feverish ambition in- 
fluenced his judgment as he contemplated the situation and 
strove to keep in sight the path of duty. 


MEN, NOT MEASURES. 
Mr. Sydney Brooks emphasises the fact that men, 
not measures, are the subject of the struggle :— 


‘* Whatever the formal platform adopted by the Republican 
Party,” said a Democratic leader some months ago, “the rea! 
platform which must be defended is President Roosevelt.”’ 
Time has not shown the forecast to have been a wrong one. 
The personality, and, to a lesser degree, the policy of Mr. 
Roosevelt, have been the chief points of attack and defence. 
The Democrats showed some consciousness of this in denounc- 
ing ‘‘the headstrong, arbitrary, and spasmodic methods which 
distract business by uncertainty, and pervade the public mind 
with dread, distrust, and perturbation” ; in calling for a 
President ‘‘ who will set his face sternly against Executive 
usurpation of legislative and judicial functions”; and in 
stigmatising the Republican Administration as ‘‘ spasmodic, 
erratic, sensational, spectacular, and arbitrary.” These were all 
intended as so many indictments of President Roosevelt’s 
character and ways of doing things, and as so many hints of the 
sense of stability and security that would follow his dethrone- 
ment and Judge Parker’s accession. It has throughout been in 
the forefront of the Democratic case that Mr. Roosevelt is too 
‘‘impulsive,” too ,‘‘ unsafe,” too ‘‘ flighty” for the office he 
holds, They have tried to make him out a ‘‘ dangerous” man, 
dangerous not only to the peace of the world but to American 
institutions, a sort of Cromwell and William II. rolled into one. 


Re-Write the Decalogue! 

Mr. C. B. WHEELER explains to-the readers of the 
Flibbert Journal for October the imperfections of the 
Ten Commandments, which he shows are hopelessly 
out of date. He says :— 

A thoughtful man who would re-write the Decalogue to-day 
would almost certainly lay far more stress on the positive duties, 
with the idea of promoting active benevolence rather than 
blameless lethargy. The four commandments which deal with 
man’s relation to God would probably be replaced by one simple 
injunction to obey at all costs the Voice of God within, while 
the four which treat of his conduct towards his fellows would be 
combined into one comprehensive prohibition of all interference 
with the lives of others ; but the main aim of the wise Lawgiver 
who loved His kind would be to promote in each man that fear- 
less pursuit of knowledge and truth, that boundless toleration of 
all who differ from him, that passionate will to help the world, 
which become so large a part of the life of those who realise the 
joy of co-operating with God in the evolution of His mighty 
scheme, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


RUSSOPHOBIA RABIDA. 


Mr. R. G. Corset, writing in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review on Japan and Britain, chooses the moment 
of Russia’s troubles in the Far East for sounding 
something like a call to arms against her designs on 
India! He makes the astounding assertion that 
towards the end of July 
The Russian Grand Dukes, who had taken the place in the 
Tsar’s councils previously held by more prudent diplomatists, 
and with whom the decision practically lay, were only prevailed 
upon with the greatest difficulty to refrain from forcing on a war 
with Great Britain. The party which favoured the provocations 
responsible for the fight with Japan, indeed, is now eager to try 
conclusions with us ; and the Russians have openly boasted of 
late, time and again, that they contemplate a descent upon 
India, even going so far as to say that their Minister for War 
has matured all his plans for one. 


He urges that we should imitate Japan in preparing 
for an inevitable conflict with Russian ambition. He 
is not content with the ordinary military precautions ; 
he urges us to cultivate the “scientific fanaticism” 
which, according to Mr. Corbet, enabled the Mikado’s 
troops not to quail “even under a fire that laid them 
low to the extent of roo per cent.”! In the land of 
Fuzzy-wuzzy and in India we have millions of 
Mohammedans, and, according to Mr. Corbet, it is to 
be the duty of their Christian rulers to inoculate them 
with a religious hatred of Russia. Nothing short ofa 
Holy War against the Muscovite will satisfy this inter- 
national fire-eater. He says :— 

It must be brought home to the Mohammedan, for example, 
that, since the recent Fat/was from Mecca declare British terri- 
tory to be Dar-ul-Islam, he is fighting for his faith when 
repelling our enemies ; and that it is Piiad, most particularly, 


to oppose Russia, the hereditary foe of the Crescent. He should 
be reminded of the lands wrested by her from Moslem States ; 
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Le Rive.) 
The Happy Tsarevitch. 
Tue Nurse: “His Imperial Highness, if he wishes to tranquilise 
Europe, must make his choice.” 
Acexis: ‘‘Champagne! Champagne!” 





of her further designs upon them, such as the occupation of 
Constantinople. . . . 

Russian reverses in the Far East are only reasons 
to Mr. Corbet for bidding us prepare to protect India ; 
for, he argues, Russia defeated in the Far East will 
live upon hopes of a revanche, and because she cannot 
be revenged upon Japan she will naturally seek com- 
pensation in India. 
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JAPAN’S NEGATIVE VICTORIES. 

THOUGH writing (in the Fortnightly Review) before 
the indecisive battle of the Sha-ho, “Calchas” regards 
the real triumphs of the war on land as almost alto- 

ether Russian. His title is “ The Limits of Japanese 
apacity,” and he considers those limits very narrow. 
With their organisation, rapid mobilisation, and 
magnificent troops, the Japanese generals ought to 
have crushed Russia’s at first small forces long ago, 
and by a couple of Sedans put an end to the cam- 
paign. The Japanese, says “ Calchas,” have blundered 
badly, their generals have made the most outrageous 
mistakes, being saved only by the fighting of the lower 
ranks; and the glory of the war, so far as there is 
any, is with. Kuropatkin 
and Stoessel. TheJapanese > -5 “99pAo™ 
have done everything that grit 
could be done by system 
without brilliant brains, 
but they have done nothing 
more :— 

They show astonishing pro- 
ficiency in every matter of 
detail to which deliberate dex- 
terity can be applied. But 
there issome fundamental want 
with respect to depth, con- 
ception and largeness of execu- 
tion. What we miss, in a word, 
is the sense of that decisive 
insight for essentials, that con- 
sructive imagination, associated 
in the West with great person- 
ality—with leadership, whether 
in the art of war or in the art 
of peace, Everything suggests 
that Japanese faculty, while 
upon a very high average level, 
does not show any signs as yet 
of rivalling the West in range. 
It probably is incapable of 
sinking to the depth of Russian 
incompetence exposed in many 
directions. But also, in the 
present writer’s belief, Russian 
personality of the highest type 
—there is, doubtless, not much 
of it—will prove to be head 
and shoulders above Japanese 
leadership, 

The under-estimate of 
Russia’s power, which suc- 
ceeded the original over- 
estimation, is ridiculous, 
and has been falsified by Kuropatkin’s campaign. 
With their superior chances the Japanese should have 
defeated the Russians and destroyed their armies , 
they did the first and failed in the second. They 
borrowed Germany’s method without her strategical 
brains. The Russian army has proved itself as 
indestructible as it did at Borodino ; and so far from 
being demoralised by defeat, is “slowly but steadily 
improving in efficiency after nine months of defeat.” 

THE REAL HEROES OF THE WAR. 


“Calchas”” has no. mercy for the Japanese leaders, 
He maintains that the real heroes of the war are— 











Japan’s Naval Hero: Admiral Togo. 
A Sketch from Life by W. D. Straight, on Board the Mzkasa, 


Kuropatkin, Stoessel, Khilkoff, and the men who re- 
paired the Port Arthur battleships. Like Oyama and 
Kuroki, Togo has blundered. Like the French sailors 
of the eighteenth century, who tried above all things to 
save their material, he has lost by being afraid of taking 
arisk. The average of Russian brains has not been 
high. But Russia has produced military and organis- 
ing genius of ahigher type than has been shown by 
Japan. And these facts, and the tenacity of the Tsar’s 
troops, have given Russia a moral victory, and will 
save her from decisive defeat. 


Russta’s RED-crROoss HEROINES, 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Angus Hamilton pays the 
following tribute tothe Rus- 
sian women at the front :— 


The hard-working, earnest, 
practical little women, ignorant 
but industrious, who devote 
their time to the welfare of the 
Russian soldiers, make a beauti- 
ful picture. They are fearless. 
They endure the same fatigues 
as the soldiers, and, as recent 
events have proved, they sacri- 
fice very willingly their lives to 
save their charges. I do not 
think that any war has produced 
more‘ touching examples o! 
fidelity to duty than those 
offered by these , badly-dressed, 
plain - faced, sweet - natured 
nurses, as they trudge through 
the rains, through the heat, and 
the dust and the snows of 
Manchuria. These women 
quite delight in their calling, 
and in spite of the reverses, or 
perhaps because of the reverses, 
they muster in large numbers 
to the roll-call when their ser- 
vices are demanded. I have 
made inquiries about the con- 
dition regulating their service 
with the troops, and, certainly, 
on the score of remuneration 
or generous treatment, there is 
nothing attractive in the work. 
They appear to give the best 
ef their lives to nursing the 
soldiers, and out there, in 
Manchuria, the pillow of many 
a dying man has been rendered 
more comfortable by little 
gracious attentions from some 
one of these sisters. 


Russia’s CHANCES,” 


In an article in Scribner Mr. T. F. Millard, 
writing from Mukden, states that Russia is 
receiving only 1,100 men a day as_ reinforce- 
ments. Though writing on August 1st, he predicts 
that the war will reach a stage of stalemate, 
neither side being able to push the other back. 
Since the Sha-ho fight this stage seems aimost 
attained. Mr. Millard praises the Russian staff 
officers and generals, but severely criticises the 
officers of the line. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


"A TRIBUTE TO SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


Tue Contemporary Review opens with an apprecia- 
tion of Sir William Harcourt from the pen of Mr. 
Herbert Paul. Mr. Paul says :— 

GREAT IN MIND AND BODY." 

There was nothing small about him. Mentally and morally, 
as well as physically, he was built upon a large scale. A good 
big Party fight he loved as he loved few other things on earth. 
Small personal issues did not interest or attract him. If he had 
been told anything to the discredit of a political opponent, he 
would have put it down to the discredit of the informer. The 
people he offended were the people who did not know him, and 
took him, as the French say, at the foot of the letter. Those who 
did know him even slightly were assured that he was not only 
devoid of malice, but incapable of deliberately inflicting pain. 

AN ARISTOCRAT, 

Sir William never forgot 
that he was an aristocrat, 
and “practised the old- 
fashioned vice of family 
pride.” But he despised 
the rush for social dis- 
tinction. He made great 
pecuniary sacrifices for 
the sake of politics :— 

With all his failings, and 
few men were more human, 
Sir William Harcourt was 
essentially a statesman. He 
was never so far absorbed in 
one subject that he could not 
see its bearing upon the inte- 
rests of the British Empire as 
a whole. He was not a little 
Irelander, or a. little South 
African. . He looked at the 
South African problem and 
the Irish problem as parts of 
one great question which 
British statesmanship had to 
work out. With him it was 
not ‘‘ Will Ulster fight?” and 
“Will Ulster be right?” 
But ‘* What is England’s duty 
to Ireland?” ‘‘ Why is Ire- 
land the one discontented 
country in the dominions of 
the British Crown?” It was 
not, ‘* Have the mine-owners 
of the Transvaal a grievance 
against President Kruger?” 
It was, ‘‘ What should be the conduct of Great Britain in 
dealing with small independent States to which British subjects 
resort for purposes of gain?” 


Lhotograuph vy 


HIS GREAT BLUNDER. 


Mr. Paul regards Local Option as the biggest 
tactical blunder made by Sir William :— 


«The Local Veto Bill led to Sir William’s own defeat at Derby, 
in 1895, and had much todo with the Liberal collapse. That his 
conversion was sincere cannot be doubted, and if the magistrates 
had taken the good advice he gave them as Home Secretary by 
reducing the number of public-houses, as was their duty, the 
amount of drunkenness would have been incalculably diminished. 
An aristocrat by temperament, he had the democratic fibre 
which contact with great masses of men strengthens in every 
robust mind. Democratic in one sense he was not. No Home 
Secretary was ever firmer in maintaininglaw. For this purpose 
he did not shrink in the days of the dynamite scare from opening 
letters at the Post Office, and Coercion for Ireland had no 





The late Sir William Harcourt, M.P. ” 
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stronger advocate until he was convinced that it had failed. But 
his finance was democratic, and it was the economic and con- 
stitutional side of politics for which he chiefly cared. Peace, 
economy, free trade and the maintenance of the Protestant 
religion were the pillars of his political Church. He would 
have agreed with Gambetta that priestcraft was the enemy, and 
against clerical pretensions he was always ready to lift up his 
voice or take up his pen. If he was not a great Imperialist he 
was a great Englishman. His foibles, as well as his virtues, 
were insular. He did not care about anything that could not 
be expressed in plain English. His invective was like the blows 
of a sledge-hammer. 


THE LAND OF LONDON. 

Tue Sunday Strand contains a political article by 
G. Gale Thomas on “The Land of the Londoner.” 
He says that the London 
County Council’s map of 
landowners within the 
London area will show 
that they uumber some 
5,800. One out of every 
782 persons in London 
owns its land. A very 
large proportion is owned 
by a few families and 
great corporations. It is 
estimated that three con- 
tiguous estates—the Eyre, 
the Portman, and the Port- 
land—produce an annual 
income of £1,200,000 ; 
and upon the falling-in of 
the Portman leases in 
1888 £1,250,000 were 
received for the renewal 
of over 1,700 leases, 

Mr. Thomas expatiates 
upon the injustice accru- 
ing from the present inci- 
dence of rating and taxa- 
tion. He says :— 

The owners of the 
£212,000,000 representing the 


<] 
} 


|A’. Alaines. 


value of the buildings of Lon- 
n, pay rates amounting to 
£9,000,000, whereas the own- 

ers of the £418,000,000, repre- 
senting the separate value of the land, contribute to the State 
only some £500,000, which is paid for income-tax and land tax. 
That is to say, on property worth in buildings £1,000,000, 
£40,000 is paid, while on land worth £1,000,000, the payment 
is only about £1,000 ! 

He gives some amusing diagrams showing that 
the space of land needed for bare standing room 
for a man with his feet close together costs, near 
the Bank of England, #52, in Bond Street up 
to £24, at Charing Cross £13 1os., in the Strand 
from £8 to £13, the agricultural value being one 
farthing. 

Mr. Thomas advocates the compulsory purchase of 
land for dwelling purposes, and gives a diagram of a 
cottage in a garden, adding, that if each house in 
London had its share it would stand on a plot of 
ground measuring 587 square yards, 
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THE FUTURE OF IRELAND. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor contributes to the October 
Cosmopolitan a survey of “The Immediate. Future 
of Ireland.” He contrasts the condition of the 
country to-day with that which existed prior to the 
political renascence under Parnell :— 


The representation of Ireland was still in the hands of a small 
minority of the people ;.and when Parnell raised the flag of the 
new movement in'the House of Commons, he had not thirty 
members out of the entire one hundred and one who were ready 
to follow him. The local government of the country was still 
entirely in the hands of the landlord minority. In the court- 
houses they formed, or they created, the juries before,which the 
war of classes between them and their, tenants was tried. They 
had the entire local government of the counties in their hands. 
Now the representation of Ireland, election after election, five 
times within these twenty years, have returned more than eighty 
out. of the one hundred and one to fight strenuously for Home 
Rule ; the landlord has no power to evict or to raise rent; he 
has been driven from every place of power; in the county 
councils which have taken his place as the governing body of 
the Irish counties he has scarcely a representative outside of 
one or two counties in the north-east of Ireland, 


The Land Act has not realised expectations, and 
Ireland, in some ways, is worse off than ever :— 

Lunacy is increasing ; taxation is increasing ; the marriage- 
rate is lower in Ireland than in almost any country in Europe. 
High above and beyond all these things, which are symptoms 
of grave national decadence, there is the appalling fact that the 
drain of the population goes on continuously. 

LIBERALS STILL SOUND. 

Moreover, Ireland has no longer behind her the 
high tide of enthusiasm which once flowed so strongly 
in the English constituencies. In spite of this, how- 
ever, Mr. O’Connor refuses to believe that the 


Liberal Party will abjure Home Rule when it comes’ 


into power :— 

The action of Lord Rosebery is resented as much by English 
Liberals of the right sort as it is by Irish Nationalists. It is 
quite true that a certain number of Liberals have grown luke- 
warm in their attitude toward Home Rule. We cannot expect, 
we ought not to expect, the same enthusiasm for that movement 
as there was in the days of Gladstone and Parnell. But I have 
not found a single Liberal of any intelligence or tenacity of 
purpose—I have not found one who ever grasped the realities of 
the Irish question by his own independent thinking, and not as 
the servile item of a political leader and a political organisation 
—who is not as convinced now as he ever was that the satisfac- 
tion of Irish sentiment through Irish self-government means not 
only justice to Ireland, but benefit to the British Empire. 





THE FUTURE OF THE LORDS. 

Mr. C. P. Treveryan, M.P., writing in the 
Independent Review, urges that the Liberal Party 
should make up its mind before returning to office 
how it will face obstruction from the House of Lords. 
They must not wait until the Lords reject some 
popular measure, but must prepare in advance for 
such rejection. 

A Reform Ministry must be frankly the Ministry 
ef the House of Commons. That being so, the 
Liberal Party must accept no alterations of substance 
in its proposals at the Lords’ dictation. If a declara- 


tion to this effect is ignored, the Ministry must boldly 
challenge the Upper Chamber to a final struggle. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


HOW TO FIGHT THE LORDS. 

There are only two alternatives: abolition of the 
Lords’ veto, or of the House of Lords itself. The 
former is the more advisable. ‘The tactical method 
to be pursued.would be.a declaratory resolution by 
the Commons affirming themselves to be predominant. 
If the resolution is disregarded the Commons mus: 
legislate. Mr. Trevelyan does not think that if this 
happened the peers would persevere to the extremity 
of resistance. It is more likely that the Tories would 
abandon their rotten prop and spend their time in 
electioneering. The House of Lords is not valuabl« 
enough to the Conservative Party to be worth a 
struggle :— 

All that the wise Conservative cares about would still be pre- 
served. The Lords would still contain the highest legal court in 
the Empire. They would still help as ably as they do now in 
the enormous Private Bill legislation which forms such a large 
part of the unostentatious work of Parliament. They would no 
longer be free to'reject or mutilate House. of Commons’ Bills. 
Theyj could only postpone them. -’They would consequently 
become rather an advisory council to the House of Commons. 
Their party taint would tend to disappear, because Tory whips 
would no longer find it worth while to galvanise political inte- 
rest in the young nobility. 

THE LIB-LAB. PARLIAMENT, 

Mr. Trevelyan forecasts the tendencies of the next 
Parliament as follows :— 

The centre of gravity will have moved in the direction of an 
indefinite combination of Liberals who care profoundly about 
social reform, and believe in the State as an instrument for it, 
with a Radical section not easily distinguishable from them, and 
a Labour group with bolder aspirations and more distant ideal, 
fighting fiercely, and allied with a Liberal Government in exact 
proportion to the vigour and sincerity which that Government 
shows in starting the new era of constructive social legislation. 





“In Time of War.” 

Tus is the heading of an eight-page poem, by 
Alfred Noyes, in Blackwood. After a lurid description 
of the horrors of war, and the agony of the war-made 
widow and orphan, the poet delivers his message :— 


And here to us the eternal charge is given 
To rise and make our low world touch God’s high : 
To hasten God’s own kingdom, Man’s own heaven, 
And teach Love’s grander army how to die. 
No kingdom then, no long-continuing city 
Shall e’er again be stablished by the sword ; 
No blood-bought throne defy the powers of pity, 
No despot’s crown outweigh one helot’s word. 


Imperial England, breathe thy marching orders : 
The great host waits ; the end, the end is close, 
When earth shall know thy peace in all her borders, 
And all her deserts blossom with thy Rose. . . 


Masten the kingdom, England, the days darken ; 
We would not have thee slacken watch or ward, 
Nor doff thine armour till the whole world hearken, 

Nor till Time bid thee lay aside the Sword. ... - 


Hasten the Kingdom, England, queen and mother ; 
Little we know of all Time’s works and ways ; 

Yet this, this, this is sure: we need none other 
Knowledge or wisdom, hope or aim or praise, 


But to keep this one stormy banner flying 
In this one faith that none shall e’er disprove, 
Then drive the embattled world before thee, crying, 
There is one Emperor, whose name is Love, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


POINTS FOR A PEACE CONFERENCE. 

In the November JVineteenth Century Sir John 
Macdonell welcomes President Roosevelt’s proposal 
for a new Hague Conference, though he qualifies his 
welcome by saying that the Conference could not 
meet while war is being waged. Sir John thinks 
that the United States is in a peculiarly favourable 
condition for convoking a Conference. 

THE PROBLEM OF CONTRABAND, 

Questions of neutrality and contraband would have 
tobe decided. It is a mistake to suppose that in this 
war there have been exceptional grounds of offence 
to neutrals (the North Sea incident being excepted). 
Cases like that of the night Commander are 
common in all wars. The conference would, there- 
fore, have to legislate on these points :— 

Belligerents’ interests have been always studied. It is high 
time that those of neutrals were equally regarded. It would be 
foolish to hope that at any one Conference a complete code of 
neutrality could 'be framed ; in view of the diversity of opinion 
as to important points, the time has not come for framing any 
complete statement on the subject. But some questions which it 
is probably dangerous to leave open might be settled. To many 
the interest in the Conference arises from the hope that the 
claims of neutrals will for the first time be fairly and fully 
recognised, 

THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 

Restriction of the right of search is needed, as con- 
ditions have changed, and it is doubtful whether 
powerful neutrals will submit to their whole indus- 
trial machinery being stopped in order that a ring 
may be kept clear for the combatants. 

It is well worthy of consideration whether a plan might not 
be devised by which shipowners who do not wish to carry con- 
traband—and those who will have nothing to do with such 
business are perhaps not the majority—could obtain practical 
immunity from search, Among the schemes which have beén 
suggested are these: The issuing at the port of shipment of a 
certificate by the Consul of a belligerent which would be deemed 
conclusive as to the nature of the cargo; immunity, at all 
events, for mail steamers provided with such a certificate ; 
immunity of mail bags from examination—an immunity which 
would rarely be seriously injurious to the belligerent; inter- 
national agreements not to exercise the right of search except 
within certain areas in waters adjacent to ports of belligerents, 


COALING OF BELLIGERENT SHIPS, 

The right of belligerent ships to coal and provision 
in neutral ports should also be legally defined :— 

Much is to be said for the opinion that a vessel taking refuge 
in a neutral port, to escape pursuit or by reason of being disabled 
so as to continue her voyage, should remain interned until the 
end of the war. That agrees with the practice observed in land 
warfare, It was recently followed in Chinese ports. It has 
much to recommend it; and it seems in a fair way to obtain 
general acceptance. 
~ Another problem urgently demanding settlement is 
the use of wireless telegraphy by neutrals in the 
vicinity of the theatre of war. Unfortunately, says 
Sir John, there is no reason to anticipate a limitation 
of armaments. 





IN the Young Woman for November is an interview 
with Mrs, T. P. O’Connor, on the difference between 
English and American girls, and the English girl-worker 
in general. 
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GERMAN AMBITIONS AND BRITISH INTERESTS. 

THe November Mineteenth Century contains an 
article by Sir Rowland Blennerhassett on “ England, 
Germany and Austria,” in which the writer deals 
with the relations between German Expansionism and 
British interests. 

TO BREAK PRITISH POWER. 

Germany’s three last wars, says Sir Rowland, were 
waged to checkmate revolutionary movements at 
home and to establish the Empire. The Germans 
of to-day think that England’s power must be broken 
before Germany can take the foremost place in the 
world. The cnepenyrunnrennplig of this object does not 
seem impossible to Germans :- 

A general impression was created that Great Britain did not 
take seriously her moral obligations to Japan, and that when the 
time came for arranging the terms of peace she would not be 
ready to give efficient support to her gallant and high-spirited 
ally. This has tended to confirm the conviction of Germans 
that England is unworthy of her place among the nations ; that 
the simple, stern patriotism which enabled her to acquire it is 
now paralysed by the intrigues of political faction, her powers 
of endurance and self-sacrifice weakened through habits otf 
luxury, and her sense of national honour impaired by the cor- 
roding action of cosmopolitan finance. It seems clear to them 
that the break-up of the British Empire would be followed by the 
creation of a greater Germany in Europe and beyond the seas. 

GERMAN AMBITIONS IN AUSTRIA. 

The immediate interest in Germany is her relations 
to Austria. The annexation of any part of Austria 
would mean the end of French influence in Europe, 
and as for Great Britain, if Germany became absolute 
mistress of Central Europe, with one foot in Ham- 
burg and the other in Trieste, and with great naval 
bases at Kiel and Pola, her position in the Mediter- 
ranean would be seriously compromised. 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett does not think that 
the non-German races of Austria are a danger to 
unity. The Italian danger is much exaggerated, and 
the Czechs would prefer annexation by Russia to. 
annexation by Germany. 

The Germans alone are a serious danger to the Dual Monarchy- 
The pan-Germanic party makes no secret of its desire for the 
union of Austrian provinces with the German Empire. It has 
now twenty-one representatives in the Parliament of Vienna, but 
this number hardly represents its Parliamentary strength. ‘The 
fifty-one deputies of the popular German party (‘* Deutsche 
Volkspartei ”) give it general support. 

The people throughout the German Empire have been taucht 
to sympathise with it. Although not openly aided, it is secretiy 
encouraged by the Government at Berlin with a view of being 
used should occasion serve. y 

THE BAR TO AUSTRIAN DISMEMBERMENT. 

The counterbalance to this is that there is already 
considerable tension between the North and the South 
Germans, and annexation of Austria’s Teutonic pro- 
vinces would increase the strength of the latter, and 
add also largely to the Roman Catholic element in 
the Empire. 

German hostility to England “ is Prussian in origin 
and character, and has grown with the power of that 
State. It seems likely to last while Prussian hegemony 
endures, How long this will be is a secret of the 
future,” 
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GERMANY AND HER NAVY. 

In an article entitled “The German Peril; Why 
Tt exists,’ Mr. Arnold White contributes to the 
November number of Cassed’s Magazine an account 
of the German Navy. 

Mr. White explains that it is eternal vigilance 
which is the price of German existence, for Germany 
has no natural frontiers ; and he shows that for many 
years each foreign war has been made an excuse for 
increasing the German Navy, the present Russo- 
Japanese War being a sufficient reason for further 
naval additions projected for 1905. The German 
Navy of to-day is described as the best kept in 
Europe, and the principle on which it is organised is 
readiness for war. Mr. White says :— 


Until the advent of Sir John Fisher to power and distinction 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet, and later 
onas First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty, 
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intended as a menace against Great Britain than as a menace 
against Japan, Russia, or France. Its existence is based on the 
maintenance of an effective protective force for the great and 
growing seaborne commerce of Germany. 


THE TELEGRAPHONE. 

Mr. G. W. OLtETT describes in a recent Magazine 
of Commerce what he calls “'The Wonderful Tele- 
graphone,” a remarkable invention by means of 
which telephonic messages, direct speech, etc., are 
recorded, reproduced, and obliterated automatically. 
The principle of the machine is essentially dependent 
on magnetic changes set up in a steel recording 
medium when acted upon by sound vibrations during 
its passage through a magnetic field. The actual 
record being magnetically produced is invisible. 
The current required to work it may be obtained from 


an ordinary elec- , 





tric light supply 





readiness for war 
was‘ the one thing 
which was neglected 
by the British Navy. 
The German Navy is 
never caught aback. 
When the crisis oc- 
curred between Ger- 
many and ourselves 
at Delagca Bay we 
had half a dozen 
good ships between 
Cape Town and Zan- 
zibar ; but Germany 
had the Seeadler at 
Delagoa Bay, where 
we only had the 
Thrush, and the 
Seeadler could have 
sunk, burnt, or de- 
stroyed the 7hrush 
within thirty-five 
minutes. Whatever 
naval strength Ger- 
many credits herself 
with, that she has 











at a cost of about 
five hours for a 
penny. Telepho- 
nic messages can 
thus be receive:! 
in the absence of 
the person fo: 
whom they we: 

intended, and 
automatically 
kept awaiting his 
return, The tele- 
graphone used for 
direct speech dis- 
penses with the 
services of a 
shorthand writer. 
It is said to re- 
produce with 
greater distinct- 











ready for use. She 





does not cumber her 
Navy Estimates with 
the cost of ships 
that can neither fight 


nor run away, and she gets full value for every mark that she 
spends, 


Germany takes a great interest in our Navy. Mr. 
White continues :— 


Germany possesses the fullest knowledge of every detail con- 
nected with Portsmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Chatham, 
Bantry Bay, Lough Swilly, Pembroke, Rosyth, Newcastle, and 
Dover. There are no secrets to the chiefs of the German Navy 
in anything that relates to British sea power except those that 
refer to mobilisation. The exact position of gun mountings, the 
calibre of a gun, or the soundings of a particular spot, are com- 
paratively unimportant matters if a place has to be attacked. 
Mobilisation plans stand on a different footing. These are the 
greatest of State secrets. 

The thinking department of the German Navy is organised on 
the plan that it is the brain of the Navy, responsible not only 
for information, but for decisions. The Kaiser holds the opinion 
that when a nation has ceased to be able to take its own part 
on the sea, that nation is decadent ; hence it is contended by 
the rulers of Germany that the German Navy is no more 


The Crown Prince of Germany and his fiancée, the Duchess Cecilia of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 


ness words spo- 
ken even at the 
rate of 400 a 
minute.. A man 
can thus dictate, in absolute privacy and at suchintervals 
as are most convenient to him, his correspondence. A 
certain use of the record will, however, dispense both 
with typist and shorthand writer, it being forwardec! 
directly by post and made audible at the other end. 
It has won the eulogy of Kelvin, Marconi, Sylvanus 
Thompson, Nicola Tesla, Sir William Preece, and 
King Edward the Seventh. The price of the instru: 
ment will probably be under £50. It may, however, 
be hired out at “10 per annum. 





THE innumerable friends of the Hon. Andrew D. 
White will follow with interest the papers which he is 
contributing to the Century, entitled “A Diplomat’s 
Recollections of Russia.” The present Russian Ambas- 
sador in St. Petersburg seems to have a much more 


favourable impression of Russia and the Russians than 
Mr, White. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A MODERN UTOPIA. 

Mr. H.G. WE tts’s “ Modern Utopia,” the second 
instalment of which appears in the November For. 
nightly, does not promise to be as interesting as his 
“ Anticipations.” He is still in the preparatory stage, 
and we do not get any description, but merely veiled 
hints, as to existence beyond Sirius. The chapter 
contains a good deal of the parenthetical matter 
vulgarly called padding. 

NO LICENCE ALLOWED. 

Still, Mr. Wells gives us some indications of life in 
the ideal State :— 

In a modern Utopia, which finds the final hope of the world 
in the evolving interplay of unique individualities, the State will 
have effectually chipped away just all those spendthrift liberties 
that waste liberty, and not one liberty more, and so have 
attained the maximum general ireedom. 

The Utopian State will teach aii its citizens 
manners :— , 

Endless things will be understood perfectly and universally 
that on earth are understood only by a scattered few ; baseness 
of bearing, grossness of manner, will be the distinctive mark of 
no section of the community whatever. 

UTOPIAN TOWNS. 

Utopia will have “faultless roads and beautifully 
arranged inter-urban communications, swift trains or 
motor services or what not, to diffuse its population, 
and the prospect of the residential areas becoming a 
vast area of defensively walled villa Edens is all too 
possible.” 

In towns there will be a maximum limit for private 
enclosures, so as to give space for public gardens. 
Men and women will not live among the unhygienic 
conditions entailed by many industries. In Utopia’s 
black country and manufacturing centres there will be 
no homes, for the worker will travel to and from his 
work at the rate of three hundred miles an hour. 
Tramways and motor and cycle tracks will run every- 
where, and there will be no horses kept save for 
recreation. 

UTOPIA’S TEMPERANCE. 

They will be beginning to fly in Utopia. Mr. Wells 
cannot make them do more, as it is a condition of his 
investigation that Utopia should present the same 
problems as our earth :— 

So migratory a population as the Modern Utopian, the 
licensing of inns and bars would be under the same control as 
the railways and high roads. Inns exist for the stranger and 
not for the locality, and we shall meet with nothing there to 
correspond with our terrestrial absurdity of Local Option. 

The Utopians will certainly control this trade, and as 
certainly punish personal excesses. Public drunkenness (as 
distinguished from the mere elation that follows a generous 
but controlled use of wine) will be an offence against public 
decency, and will be dealt with in some very drastic manner. 
It will, of course, be an aggravation of, and not an excuse for, 
crime. 

Finally, there will be no “temperance drinks.” If 
there is no beer, the Utopians will drink pure water. 

The exact details of the measures by which these 
results are to be achieved will no doubt be given in 
future cssays. But so far we have only this vague 
adumbration of the condition of a State which is 
progressing to ideal perfection. 
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CANADA ASCENDANT. 

Two papers in the American Review of Reviews 
proclaim as with trumpet blast the triumphant pro- 
gress of Canada. Mr. T. M. Knappen paints the 
picture in glowing colours. The idea of national 
greatness has thoroughly taken possession of Canada, 
he says, within the last few years. There is not a 
Canadian who does not believe that the twentieth 
century is Canada’s century. Canada has now a 
foreign trade one-fifth as large as that of the United 
States, which has four times as large a_ population. 
New manufacturing plants, new railroads, new tides of 
immigrants, the best organisation of immigration in 
the world, the uprising of towns and cities, colossal 
irrigation projects lead to the prophecies of the kind 
that in 1915 there will be about ten million acres 
devoted to wheat in Western Canada, giving an 
average crop of 200 million bushels. The writer 
concludes :— 

The tremendous multiplication of the wheat-production of 
Western Canada, which will take place in the next few years is 
not likely seriously to disturb the world’s markets. The United 
States will gradually cease exporting wheat, and Canada will as 
gradually fill the gap. The prospect is, therefore, that Western 
Canada need have no fear of reducing its income per bushel on 
account of its increasing contribution to the number of bushels, 
If this prospect is realised, immigration into Western Canada, 
especially from the United States, will be so greatly stimulated 
that within half a generation the Canadian West will be as well 
populated as Minnesota and the Dakotas are to-day. It will 
then have more than three million people, and will be so 
powerful in the Dominion councils, by reason of its population 
and wealth, that it will rule Canada. Eventually, all the great 
questions concerning the future relations of the United States 
and Canada will be settled, on the Canadian side, between Lake 
Superior and the Rocky Mountains. One day the valley of the 
Saskatchewan will mean as much to Canada as the valley of the 
Mississippi means to the United States. 

Agnes Laut writes on the trend of political affairs 
in Canada. She says that the Liberals, professedly 
Free Traders, have been compelled to continue the 
Protectionist policy of their Conservative predecessors, 
but that unless a cataclysm strike Canadian politics, 
the most timid prophet might predict a return of the 
Laurier government at the election in November. 
She says that the race question of French versus 
English is dead for ever. There is no danger of the 
Americanising of the West. The one formidable 
factor in Canadian politics, which is bound to modify 
the strength of the two parties, is Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy of preferential trade within the Empire and 
high tariff against outsiders. She declares that the 
new Governor-General, Earl Grey, is an ardent pre- 
ferential trader. She quotes with approval Sir Howard 
Vincent’s statement that the preferential tariff is 
accepted without a single Canadian voice in dissent, 
and a statement of the President of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association that there is no longer any Free 
Trade party in Canada. 





THE November Gir7’s Realm, the first part of a few 
volume, is an attractive number. Miss Alice Corkran 
begins some Reminiscences of Her Childhood, the pres 
sent chapter relating to France—Heine, Brizeux, a 
others. 
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‘THE RENASCENCE OF POLAND. 

PusLic interest in Poland, after a brief revival 
during the Wreschen affair, has died away. Poland, 
however, is not dead, but, as a writer in the October 
Quarterly informs us, very much alive. She is in the 
middle of a moral and intellectual renascence which 
keeps the severed kingdom united and fosters the 
spirit of independence. 


THE TSAR’S REFORMS. 


The reviewer, who is evidently a foreigner, 
describes the’ burden of alien rule in Russia and 
Prussia. In Austria the Poles are relatively free. 
Russian rule has of late been slightly ameliorated, 
owing to the personal action of the Tsar, to whom the 
reviewer pays more than one tribute. No man is now 
punished for changing his religion, and Nicholas II. 
lately issued a ukase ordering religious instruction to 
be given in the Polish language. ‘The Tsar has even 
reinstated Bishop Zwierowicz of Vilna, who was 
banished for protesting against the enforced conversion 
of Catholic children. 

The rule in Warsaw is still bad, owing to the 
activity of General Tchertkoff, who flooded the city 
with spies. Even the Tsar’s good intentions are 
brought to nought :— 

The Tsar, some years back, gave permission fora statue to the 
great national poet, Mickiewicz, to be erected in Warsaw. By 
order of the police every street was lined with Cossacks, ready 
to shoot or cut down the multitudes who came to see it unveiled, 
should any demonstration take place. After a short speech the 
ceremony was performed in the presence of more than twenty 
thousand people. Not a cry of any sort was uttered ; the whole 
assembly was hushed into death-like stillness. But we may be 
sure that they resented the outrage with all the passion of their 
passionate nature, and that the effect of what the Tsar meant as 
an act of kindness was completely obliterated. 


PROGRESS IN PRUSSIA. 


In Prussia the Poles are oppressed without avail. 
They have increased in numbers 10 per cent. as 
against a German increase of 3°7. As the Germans 
buy up landed property in the country they are ousted 
by the Poles in the towns, and the number of small 
estates held by Poles is increasing largely. 

The following instance is given of the petty tyranny 
of Berlin :— 


Letters directed in English or in French reach their destination 
at once ; but if the address contains a single word in Polish (e.¢., 
Pozhan for Posen) almost a week’s delay must ensue; it has to 
be translated. Certificates of baptism are refused unless the 
child’s name is given in German. A man who cries out in a 
tavern ‘‘Poland for ever!” is fined for ‘‘ grossly indecent 
behaviour.” 

PARTIES IN POLAND, 


Poland cares nothing for these things. Galicia is 
the most go-ahead part of the old kingdom, and the 
new generation of nobles and people is national to the 
backbone. Poland’s unity is proved by the fact that 
in all three divisions there are the same parties. The 
Conservatives ask for a minimum of freedom, in 
return for which they promise loyalty to their foreign 
rulers, The National Democrats also demand a 


minimum, but they “ will be loyal only in so far as it 
serves the interests of Poland,” and they refuse 
absolutely to surrender the hope of final independence. 
This party is accused of being unduly national, and of 
refusing to co-operate with the other races of Slavs 
which demand liberty. 


THE PHILARETES. 


The latest Polish Party is that of Dr. Lutoslawski :— 


The party of the Philaretes was founded and is led by the 
gifted though eccentric Dr. Lutoslawski, known in the philo- 
sophical world by his numerous works, written in many 
languages, including English, as a Platonist of a special type. 
The essential character of Polish society is, according to him, 
free union and harmonious co-operation through mutual love. 
With hatred he would have nothing to do; he would conquer 
both Germans and Russians by winning their love towards the 
Poles, their superiors in virtue. His Philaretes form, though 
not in the usual sense, a secret society, a sort of Polish religion 
within the Catholic pale. Men and women, calling themselves 
‘* Brothers and Sisters,” after a public confession of all their 
lives, must swear to give up gambling, drinking, smoking, and al! 
immorality. J+ is only thus, he says, that Poland can be 
regenerated ; but the virtues which he teaches will make her so 
great that her foes of the present hour will fall at her feet - 
without striking a blow she will regain the independence due to « 
people of saints. Much in his teaching smacks of the Messiani 
doctrine of Towianski, who exerted so great an_influenc: 
over Mickiewicz in his later years. Lutoslawski’s adherents ar 
mostly young students of an extraordinary turn of mind, as may 
well be supposed. As to their number, it cannot be computed, 
on account of the’ reticence observed ; but there are certainly 
many more than those who openly profess that they belong t 
the party. _ Many branches of it are supposed to exist both ir 
Russian and in’ Prussian Poland. He affirms—the present 
writer has heard him—that he gets his thoughts and inspira- 
tions directly from God. His followers, as a consequence, 
believe in him blindly ; as a consequence, too, other persons 
think him a heretic ora madman. But he, too, strange as are 
the means which he advocates, has for, his aim and end the 
independence of Poland. On that point all parties are agreed. 





The Japanese Fundamentally Religious. 

THE American Review of Reviews contains a sketch o? 
the late Lafcadio Hearn, interpreter of Japan. Mr 
Hearn’s father was an Irish surgeon in the British 
army, his mother an Ionian ’Greek girl, He was 
born in the Ionian Islands, educated in Ireland, 
England, Wales, and France ; was a journalist and 
restaurateur in the United States, spent some time in 
the West Indies, and settled in Japan, where he 
married a Japanese wife and became a lecturer in the 
Imperial University. He declares that no work fully 
interpreting Japanese life could be written for at 
least another fifty years :— 

Japan cannot be understood without a thorough comprehen- 
sion of her religious life, which underlies every fact of her 
existence. The chief facts of Japanese religion being ancestor- 
worship and the authority of the family (in the sense of the 
gens), it is necessary to understand this before we can begin to 
grasp the psychology of the people. Loyalty to the gods and to 
the sovereign became so closely identified that religion and 
government of the Japanese have been for generations only 
different names for the same thing. The religion of loyalty has 
made Japan what she is, and, Mr. Hearn declares, her future 
will depend upon the new religion of loyalty evolved from the 
ancient religion of the dead, 
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Zs LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE. 
AN OFFICIAL APOLOGIA. 


Tue Americans must be much more naive than 
their reputation makes them if they consider the 
article of Baron Moncheur, Belgian Minister at 
Washington, conclusive of the present Congo dis- 
pute. Baron Moncheur, who writes in the October 
North American Review, while ignoring all the 
detailed accusations against the State, paints it as an 
abode of harmony and love. “Both in a humani- 
tarian and commercial sense,” says the Baron, “ the 
tree of the Congo’s prosperity has flourished amaz- 


ingly ” :— 
KING LEOPOLD’S PARADISE. 

What was before a wilderness has now been made a garden. 
The districts formerly devastated by the Arab slave-raiders are 
now inhabited by natives who live in security and peace. 
Cannibalism and human sacrifice are rapidly disappearing. 
The country has been opened up to Christianity, commerce, and 
civilisation. About five hundred kilometres of railway have 
been built and three times that amount are under construction, 
45,000 kilometres of waterway have been explored and are plied 
by steamers, The telephone and telegraph lines extend over 
«,500 kilometres, roads have been constructed, and automobile 
avaggons placed on them for traffic. The whole country is being 
developed by means of Government stations. 

THE LANDLESS NATIVE, 

The State, says Baron Moncheur, had a perfect 
tight to appropriate “unoccupied and ownerless 
land.” He asserts that all natives were first allowed 
¢o register their titles. The “tax on labour,” as he 
<uphemistically calls forced labour, he defends with 
the same arguments as are used to defend slavery in 
South Africa :-— 

The State gives protection and the blessings of civilisation to 
the natives, who constitute nearly the whole of the population, 
and who should bear some of the burden of the Government. 

One of the most civilising and useful regulations introduced 
by the Government of the Congo is the law requiring the 
natives to pay a tax in labour. ‘This tax is not excessive. It is 
<stimated at forty hours per month, and for this work the native 
is paid at the usual rate of wages. 

The tax in labour is a distinctly civilising influence. It 
teaches the native habits of industry, and it is by habits of 
industry only that he can be raised to a higher plane of civilisa- 
tion. In paying this tax the native receives two rewards—an 
immediate reward in wages and an ultimate reward in being 
taught to work. Africa inhabited by idle natives is hopeless, 
but Africa inhabited by an industrious population is tull of 
magnificent possibilities. 

ACCUSERS—CALUMNIATORS, 


The detailed accusations of eye-witnesses and 
others are dismissed by the Belgian diplomat with the 
following generalities :— 

Calumnies against the Congo have received wide circulation, 
but in the end truth will prevail. A great work has been done 
in Central Africa for humanity, for Christianity, and for civilisa- 
tion. Itis the master mind of the King that has planned the 
work, and it is his generosity which has made it possible. Not 
only did he support the enterprise in its early struggle for 
existence, but even now, when the Budgets of the State have 
reached a more satisfactory condition, the King generously 
declines to accept the revenues from the Crown lands (which, in 
ordinary course, should go to the Sovereign), and has turned 
the money into a fund, managed by trustees, for the improve- 
ment and development of the country. 


- Baron Moncheur makes as much as he can of the 
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Burrows—De Keysey case, But he ignores the fact 
that the friends of the Congo natives in no way com- 
mitted themselves to Burrows’ statements, but base 
their campaign on the statements of fifty other wit- 
nesses whose evidence has never been impugned. 


THE CURIOUS WAYS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
By Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P. 

Longman’s Magazine has an amusing paper on “ The 
House of Commons from the Inside: with some 
Advice to New Members,” by Dr. Farquharson, M.P. 
Much more is expected from members nowadays, he 
says, than sixty years ago, when the House of Com- 
mons was built. “The modern meazhér, of Farkia- 
ment is very different from his easy-going predecessor, 
who merely casually--Jounged into St. Stephed’s as 
suited his convenience.” {10m some points hé think? 
arrangements better than formerly, from others, worse. 
“The effect of the new rules is unsatisfactory, as in 
cutting away domestic lunches, giving an illusionary 
dinner period, and abolishing the hours from half-past 
eight to ten, when humble folk used to address audi- 
ences occasionally composed of the Speaker, and 
perhaps two or three others .... thus year by 
year the chances of private members grow less and 
less ” :-— 

The forbidden things are numerous. It is a serious Parlia- 
mentary crime to pass between a speaker and the Chair, and 
loud cries of ‘‘ Order!” greatly confuse the neophyte who makes 
this mistake for the first time. Then you must not put up both 
legs at the same time. A front-bench man may loll on the 
small of his back and plant his boots on the table without 
remonstrance ; but his humble satellites are sharply pulled up by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms if they venture to follow his example. 


You must not ostentatiously read a book or a news- 
paper (I once saw Mr. Chamberlain pulled up for 
quoting from a file of the Zimes) or open letters 
in the House, or read your speech; and if you in- 


dulge in tedious repetition you may be admonished by the 
Speaker if any common informer puts the law in motion, Nor 
are you allowed to eat anything from your place on the green 
benches. I remember, during one of the all-night sittings, the 
late Mr. A. M. Sullivan produced, towards the small hours, a 
paper bag, and proceeded to feed himself with jam puffs, and 
when his attention was directed to this irregularity by the 
Chairman, he replied, ‘‘I thought, Mr. Playfair, that we were 
in committee of supply.” 

Dress regulations were strict in former days, and the late 
Mr. Cowen was obliged to get the Speaker’s leave before he 
could wear, at the instruction of his doctor, a soft felt hat, 

To the young member Dr. Farquharson says :— 

Be short and epigrammatic, avoid platform arts, and, above 
all things, classical or scriptural quotations; and it is not bad 
policy to sit down on your hat and endure the catastrophe with 
a good grace. Above everything do not be bumptious. The 
maiden speech of a young member in the last Parliament was 
described in felicitous phrasing by ‘‘ Toby,” as ‘* maidenly but 
not modest” ; and Chamberlain tells the story that, when he 
entered the House, he asked an experienced colleague for some 
straight tips. ‘‘ Well,” rejoined the mentor, ‘* you come into 
the House with an outside reputation, and they are not liked, 
so if you can only manage in your first speech to break down a 
little, the House will: take it as a compliment, and it will do 
you good.” But I fear that this course could hardly be pursued 
by one of the most brilliant and experienced debaters of modern 
times, 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH THE UNEMPLOYED. 
THe EXPERIENCE OF THE MANSION House Funp. 


THE Contemporary Review contains an article of 
great importance to social reformers. It is from the 
pen of Messrs, W. H. Beveridge and H. R. Maynard, 
and describes the work of the Mansion House Fund 
of last winter. 

WORK IN THE COUNTRY, 


The -main feature of the scheme was the offer 
of continuous work in colonies outside London 
to male heads of families with settled homes in 
London :— 

Thoroughness and continuity of relief were rendered possible 
by.the existence of the simple test.of removal from London, 
which -made the relief work diferent from and less attractive 
than ordinary emp!cyment.+ This essential feature was there- 
fore secured without reccurse to the familiar but objectionable 
éxpedien's- cf making tke wofk ‘intermittent or degrading, or 
the relied inadequate: ‘Fhe ‘work ‘un the colonies, carried out 
under good conditions, in country air, with good food, and in 
the absence of intoxicants, produced a marked improvement in 
the physique of the men. 

THE RESULT. 

The results of the colony test realised on the whole 
its projectors’ hopes. Professional idlers ceased to 
apply as soon as they found that work was expected :— 

The men were to be boarded and lodged in the country, 
while adequate relief proportioned to the number of children 
was paid direct to their families at home. The diet of the men 
was liberal, but, apart from a small tobacco allowance, they 
received nothing to spend. The payments to the families varied 
from 10s. to 20s., and averaged 14s. The Committee did not 
create new colonies, but arranged with the proprietors of Had- 
leigh Farm Colony and Osea Island for the reception and 
employment of the men. The work was mainly spade work in 
the open air, though light work was found for special cases, 
The supervision was continuous and strict. At both places 
abstinence from intoxicating liquor was one of the rules. In 
pursuance of the policy of relieving adequately, where at all, 
the Committee offered to every man employed the opportunity 
of remaining on the works until the close. The men were 
allowed to return home at stated intervals to visit their families 
and to look for work, 

As a result of continuous employment, adequate supervision 
and careful selection, the work done improved in quantity and 
quality till it exceeded in value the anticipations of the Com- 
niittee and the colonies. 


MORE COLONIES NEEDED. 

The experiment only needs to be repeated on a 
Jarger scale. Compulsory labour colonies are re- 
quired for the habitually idle, and commitment 
should depend on regular application to casual wards 
rather than on conviction under the Vagrancy Acts, 
thus eliminating the criminal taint. For the real 
out-of-work, free colonies of the type of Hadleigh and 
Osea should be established. ‘Two classes would be 
required, one for men with employers’ references, and 
the other for those without references :— 

It is not proposed that the free colonies should be established 
gs permanent institutions, available at all times to any man who 
may happen to be unemployed. They would be opened in 
periods of exceptional distress, 

THE WORK TO BE DONE, 
As for the nature of the work to be done :— 


The work should be such as could be suspended in this way 
with the minimum of waste of what had already been done. It 
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should be useful in the sense of adding to the natural resources 
of the country, but not as competing with existing agencies for 
the supply of immediate wants. Reclamation of waste lands, 
afforestation, and such work as is preparatory rather than pro- 
ductive, would fulfil both these conditions, 


POWER TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


Such a scheme is beyond the scope of voluntary 
effort. Local bodies should be empowered to start 
colonies, with the approval of the central authority, 
upon which a Treasury grant would be given. Within 
the last few years there have been formed in some 
boroughs voluntary committees, on which are repre- 
sented all existing local relief agencies. These com- 
mittees should be extended and legalised :— 


Their success would depend upon the provision of a sufficient 
staff of investigators, either paid or voluntary. Given this, they 
could receive all applications, make the inquiries necessary to 
distinguish the classes of unemployed, and prescribe the appro- 
priate remedies. The lowest class would be recommended for 
the workhouse, the next for the labour-yard. Special cases, on 
the other hand, might be recommended for emigration or other 
individual assistance from recognised charities, 





THE ELECTROCUTION OF FOG. 


THe Worlds Work and Flay has an interesting 
paper on dispelling fog by electricity. The writer 
says :— 

Sir Oliver Lodge rediscovered in 1884 the fact that by 
discharging electricity into a smoky or dusty atmosphere, the 
small particles of which the smoke is composed tend to coalescu 
into flakes, in the space around the points of discharge, and to 
be deposited on all opposing surfaces, 

Now this property of the electric discharge of the coalescent 
deposit of matter suspended in the air has many possible appli- 
cations, such, for example, as the clearing away of fog or mist ; 
or the deposit of useful fumes, such as the lead fumes in the 
manufacture of white lead ; or again, the possible use in the 
electrifying of clouds to produce rain, by causing the small 
particles to cohere. Indeed, it may even be possible to affect 
the weather by the discharge of electricity into the air—positive 
electricity for fine weather, and negative for wet. 

This method of depositing fog, easily performed in 
the laboratory, has not come into general use on a 
large scale because of the difficulty of producing a 
direct current of sufficiently high potential to spit off 
readily from the discharging points into the atmo- 
sphere. A certain mercury vapour rectifier has 
now been found capable of working at very high 
potentials :— 

The method of using two aerial wires would be the most 
suitable arrangement for depositing fume in the flues or settling 
chambers of factories and for clearing fogs within a limited area. 
It would be applicable to navigable rivers, subjected to natural 
fogs. On each bank barbed wires might be suspended parallel 
to the river and at a safe height from the ground ; then positive 
electricity could be discharged from one side, and negative 
electricity from the other, 

The writer argues, in view of the enormous sums 
spent by railway companies on detonators and extra 
signalmen, that— 

Surely it would be cheaper and simpler to disperse the fogs, 
even if it were only for a comparatively small area, around the 
large railway stations. The benefit it would be in a large 
harbour if the sides of the harbour, or if each vessel in it 
carried a small fog-dispersing apparatus, is of course obvious, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


FRUITS OF AMERICAN PROTECTION. 

In the Judependent Review Mr. F. C. Howe, an 
American, passes severe strictures upon Protectionism 
as it obtains in the United States. He points out 
that Protection was never adopted as a measure for 
developing native industries, but in order to compen- 
sate manufacturers for the burdens in the excise taxes 
imposed by the Civil War :— 

The tariff came in as a fiscal war measure, and as a means of 
compensation to industry for the burdensome inland taxes. It 
was retained as an aid in the re-adjustment of business subse- 
quent to the war. Soon it became identified with politics. 
The wage-earner must be safeguarded from the competition of 
‘pauper labour ” in Europe, it was then said. Then Protec- 
tion was protection to industry no longer. It had become a 
privilege, a privilege which has clung to us like the Old Man 
of the Sea. No 
longer does it beg 
for aid. Instead, 
it makes nomina- 
tions, controls party 
organisations, and 
dictates legislation. 

PROTECTION 

AND POLITICS, 

But now Pro- 
tection governs 
American life 
autocratically, 
and governs it 
for the bad :— 

We have, in 
reality, created a 
new system of 
government in 
America, alongside 
of the accredited 
one. It is a system 
which owns or con- 
trols newspapers, a 
system which treats 
for terms with party 
leaders and mana- 
gers, a system which 
contributes to party 
campaign funds, and aes 
sometimes to both of them, in order to be safely on the winning 
side. It knows no party but self, and is indifferent alike to 
public interest or the claims of humanity, as was demonstrated in 
the Cuban reciprocity treaty. It maintains a paid lobby. It is 
active, eager, and ever on the alert. It is deaf and dumb to any 
appeal that threatens its control or imperils its interests. In 
time the lobby itself may pass away. As a matter of fact, it is 
passing away. The lobby is cumbrous, expensive, and uncertain, 
As a substitute, the system is sending its own representatives to 
Congress, They go because it is to their pecuniary interest to go. 
To such an extent has this tendency already proceeded, that one 
of the Conservative New York periodicals recently appeared 
with a leader entitled : ** Congress its own Lobby.” 

American industry is not healthy :— 

Our industrial life is subject to violent action and reaction, 
Periods of depression and prosperity follow in recurring cycles. 
And these industrial cataclysms increase in intensity, as does the 
suffering which they entail. 

THE EFFECT UPON MERCANTILE MARINE. 

American experience foreshadows even more serious 
loss to England if she becomes Protectionist :— 

There is another price which the experiment will entail, a 


Life.) 





The American Presidential Contest. 


Miss Democracy: ‘‘It’s a nice coat, Parker, but it don’t fit ye. 
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price which inevitably will be exacted—and that is the loss of 
the carrying trade of the world. Before the Civil War the 
American flag was flying in every sea. To-day it has almost 
vanished. By many persons in America this is attributed to our 
tariff policy, Certainly our flag passed from the seas concurrently 
with its adoption. And the connection seems clear ; and it is 
much clearer in the case of Great Britain than of any other 
nation, for Great Britain is the clearing-house of the world. 


THE POSITION OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 

Mrs. Ina HusteD HARPER, in a paper in a recent 
North American, tells us why the women cannot 
vote in the United States. They are barred out by 
the particular constitution of the country and by the 
constitution of most of the Federated States. ‘That is 
the legal difficulty ; but the chief political difficulty 
arises from the 
hostility of the 
Trusts, the Pub- 
lican, and the 
“ Bosses” to 
Woman Suf- 
frage. The 
Saloon Trust is 
almost as great a 
power in Ameri- 
can politics as 
the brewer is in 


Great Britain. 
Mrs. Harper 
says :— 


It is grounded in 
politics, and to it 
and its collateral 
branches, the gam- 
bling resort and the 
house of ill repute, 
woman is believed 
= to be an implacable 
[New York. foe. Therefore, it 
; decrees tliat she 
ar Le Fa ad shall not be a politi- 
Everyone can see them patches. ea). factor, P The 

hand of the great 
moneyed corporations is on the lever of the party ‘‘ machines,” 
They can calculate to a nicety how many voters must be bought, 
how many candidates must be “‘ fixed,” how many officials must 
be owned. ‘The entrance of woman into the field would upset 
all calculations, add to the expenses if she were corruptible, and 
spoil the plans if she were not. They will have none of her. 

The party ‘* bosses” are unchangeably hostile to women as 
voters, They can now put up candidates objectionable as to 
character but sound on the party issues, and force the male 
electors to vote the straight ticket. They have learned in the 
few States where women have the suffrage that women will not 
obey the party whip, and so the word has been passed to other 


States to bar wemen cat. 





THE feature of the November /dler is Mr. W. E. 
Ward’s account of his experiences crossing the Atlantic 
at £2 on the Uméria, The trip seems to have been far 
from unpleasant, indeed vastly better than anyone would 
have expected ; the boat was magnificent, the stewards 
delightful, the food good, except the tea, The passengers 
were largely Jews and Russians, and not at all anxious 
to turn off the boat. The article is illustrated by original 
photographs, 
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A REFUTATION OF PROTECTION. 


“THE Empire is not an organism upon which to 
try experiments. . ...°Mr. ,\Chamberlain’s scheme 
breaks so violently with the past that the burden ef 
proof lies with him.” This is the note of an article in 
the Edinburgh Review on “Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals.” The reviewer points out that the Chamber- 
lainite campaign is based on two arguments—the 
economic condition of England and the political 
condition of the British Empire. The first argument 
leads to Protection pure and simple; the second to 
Preferential Tariffs. 

Of the practical disadvantages of Protection the 
reviewer says :— 

It is upon the’practical side that the case against Protection 
is strongest. The intellectual difficulty of selecting the right 
cases for protection and of applying it at the right time is serious. 
But it is not the only difficulty. In England the supreme finan- 
cial authority is not bureaucracy, but a ministry subject to the 
control of Parliament. In view of the many and great interests 
which a tariff may effect, it is too much to hope that it would 
be left entirely unhampered in the contemplation of its intellec- 
tual task, The need of conciliating supporters and of avoiding 
an adverse division might force it on occasions to modify its 
proposals—not, perhaps, in the direction most conformable to 
the intellectual ideal. It was said of a certain American 
tariff that the only kind of manufacture to which it 
essentially related was the manufacture of a President of 
the United States. Dangers of that class cannot be ruled out 
as impossible even in our own country, and the prospect of 
them has to be reckoned with when the chances are weighed 
that a really scientific tariff will be framed, Furthermore, even 
if it be granted that, in its first form, the tariff would be good, 
can we seriously suppose that either the number or the magni- 
tude of the. duties would remain ‘unaltered? When Protection 
has been granted to one industry it is extremely difficult to 
refuse it to others, When it has been granted at all it is 
extremely difficult, in bad times, to reject the plea, which is 
certain to be made, that the extent of the protection should be 
augmented, But, if that is difficult, what prospect is there that 
duties, once imposed, will, when the interests of the State 
require it, be rigorously reduced or removed ? 


PREFERENCE UNPROFITABLE, 


And of Preference :— 


It may, indeed, be urged that, as the Colonies expand, the 
benefits accruing to England will grow. Since, however, 
Colonial expansion is sure to be accompanied by the develop- 
ment of industries manufacturing goods now supplied by us, 
the growth is not likely to be large. It will be of little avail 
that our manufacturers are favoured as against foreign rivals, if, 
through the duties still retained against them, they are beaten 
by the Colonists themselves, Of course, were the spirit engen- 
dered by the new policy to lead ultimately to Free Trade within 
the Empire, the result would be different. The suggestion, 
however, that the return of the Mother Country to Protection 
will prove a first step towards the Colonies’ abandonment of it 
is not one in whose support any evidence is forthcoming. It 
appears, therefore, improbable that, even in the long run, the 
value of the Colonial concessions to our trade will be other 
than small, For the moment the cost to us of the changes 
which are to purchase them will also be small, But, under the 
pressure of the agricultural interest and of competing Colonial 
Governments, our duties are likely both to expand beyond their 
original amount and to be extended to new commodities. 
Under these circumstances their cost may speedily become a 
matter of grave concern. Furthermore, in the present state of 
public opinion, there is no prospect of their adoption without 
the accompaniment of protection to manufactures, as understood 
by the Tariff Commission, 
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MR. BALFOUR’S DILEMMA. 
‘In an article on “The Political Situation,” the 
reviewer asks some pertinent questions :— 


The Prime Minister kas defined Free Trade, and has declared 
himself a Free Trader. Will he ac¢ as such in the face of the 
agitation by Mr. Chamberlain to promote what according to 
Mr. Balfour’s own definition is pure and simple Protection? No 
Unionist wishes Mr. Balfour to resign the leadership of his 
Party. His duty to himself and to his country requires that he 
should lead it by the light of his own convictions. He assures 
us that in his view ‘‘ Protection is not expedient under existing 
circumstances.” What are the circumstances to which he 
refers? Would the success of Mr. Chamberlain’s crusade with 
the electorate have changed existing conditions, and made Pro- 
tection “expedient”? Free Traders would welcome a much 
stronger declaration from the Conservative leader ; and though 
he appears to us to be really inclined to draw back from the 
abyss into which Mr. Chamberlain is leading his party, he 
certainly has not yet given any assurances which can diminish 
the duty of Unionist Free Traders to rally in defence of their 
two great principles. 





THE HOUSEHOLD BUDGET IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Mrs. B. R. Wise. 

THE Cornhill Magazine for November contains the 
fifth of the interesting and practical series of articles 
on “Household Budgets Abroad”—this time in 
Australia, the writer being Mrs. B. R. Wise, wife of 
the Attorney-General of New South Wales. She dis- 
cusses first housekeeping on £600 a year, which she 
considers about equal to #500 in England; next 
A#l50 a year, a working-man’s wife’s budget, the 
differences between colonial and English life and 
housekeeping being very clearly brought out. She 
says :— 

Where the Australian working-man’s wife fails most is in the 
rearing of her babies. And why? Milk is almost the only 
article of food that is no cheaper for the poor, and therefore 
they are apt to economise init most. By way of making up for 
this the babies get an ample share of whatever their elders may 
be having: bacon, cheese, sardines; nothing is grudged to 
them, and in consequence child and infant mortality is great. 
No doubt the mothers do not realise the importance of milk as 
a food ; there seems so little in it, and it is some trouble to pre- 
pare ; while half a banana will keep a baby quiet for a long 
time. 

Australia badly needs a cooking crusade. The children 
would be healthier, the death-rate lower, and the public-houses 
emptier if simple and scientific cooking were thoroughly under- 
stood all over the country. Happily, it is now being taught in 
the public schools, and a recent innovation has ordained that in 
some of the gaols all female prisoners serving sentences of more 
than a week are to be taught some simple cooking. The plan 
works well, and promises to be a great success. 

Out of £150 a year the working man and his wife 
save £5 4s. a year, and spend £5 a year on amuse- 
ments and holidays, insurance claiming another £3. 
Out of the £600 a year the young professional couple 
spend £10 on amusements, cabs, etc., £5 on charities, 
44 16s, on ice, £5 on a telephone (which Mrs. Wise 
rightly advises), and £30 on insurance. 





Mrs. FREDERIC HARRISON’S paperjin the Cornhill 
on Visits to Paris after the Great War, not only contains 
much interesting historical gossip, but some truly appre- 
Cciative remarks upon France and the French nation, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


_MR. MEREDITH ON SPORT. 

Mr. Georce MEREDITH is the “outdoor man” 
chosen for a brief interview in the November number 
of C. B. Fry’s Magazine. Years ago, we are re- 
minded, he used to take a band of young disciples, 
including Mr. John Morley, out on long walks, “and 
striding over the Surrey hills he would tell them how 
the mind of man renews its strength, and mounts up 
with eagles’ wings when it gets away from the prison- 
ing walls of houses.” 

And George Meredith is not the worshipper of Nature who 
believes only in stargazing or in mooning walks. Solitude is 
good, and lonely, deep-thinking walks are also good; but 
games and sports—vigorous and joyful games in the open air—are 
good too. He is a great believer in sport, Everybody, he 
holds, should learn to delight in outdoor games, and should 
learn to find pleasure in bodily exercise. Sport is not, accord- 
ing to him, an end in itself, but an important part of Nature’s 
wonderful scheme. You cannot leave it out with impunity. 

**T have always loved the face of Nature,” he told the 
writer, ‘‘the dreariest, when a sky was over it—and consented 
to her spirit. She loves us no better than her other produc- 
tions, but she signifies clearly that intelligence can make her 
subservient to our needs; and one proof of that is the joy in 
a healthy body, causing an increased lucidity of the mind. 
Therefore, exercise of the body is good, and sport of all kinds 
to be encouraged. Sport will lead of necessity to observation 
of Nature. Let us be in the open air as much as possible. 

Betting he considers in the light of a parasite of 
sport ; but he would not, we are told, cut down the 
vine for the aphis. He thinks, too, that the Press 
tends to induce boys to seek for fame as game- 
players, rather than to consider games as_ helpful 
pastimes. ‘The interview is brief and very good. 


THE SCIENCE OF FATIGUE. 

THE Quarterly for October contains a very interest- 
ing article by Sir W. R. Gowers on “ Fatigue.” 

Physical exhaustion is supposed to be caused by 
the fact that muscular exertion releases a toxic waste 
product which acts on the fibres. The elements in 
the muscles from which energy is derived gets wasted, 
and a certain interval is needed for renewal. 

Mental exhaustion is closely associated with physical 
fatigue. Birds fatigued by a long, migratory flight are 
unable to see what is before them, and dash them- 
selves to death against obstacles. Muscular fatigue 
leads to brain fatigue, the waste product passing into 
the blood and through it to the brain. Moreover, 
brain action takes place during all physical labour, 
even treadmill work tending to exhaust the mind. 

Brain fatigue, in compensation, leads to the ‘tiring 
of the muscles. It is caused by mental efforts in 
themselves indefinable :— 

Of this many illustrations are given by Mosso from the 
experience of his medical friends as to the influence of their 
lectures and examination work on themselves. Indeed these 
experiences transcend those of our own countrymen in a 
degree which suggests that the Italians put more energy into 
their teaching than we do, and suffer from it far more. One 
professor, who can lecture easily and happily to forty students, 
finds the task of lecturing to two hundred so severe a strain as 
to leave him utterly exhausted. The fact is described as inde- 
pendent of the vocal effort to reach the larger number, and as a 
mere result of the conscious demand of the larger audience, 

One of the curiosities of mental over-exertion is 
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headache. The brain itself is insensible to pain, and 
may be cut without causing suffering, but is subject, 
nevertheless, to aches. The writer asks how far is it 
true that fatigue is prevented by change of work, and 
replies that the belief is reasonable if the new work is 
not too laborious. 


THE DOWNFALL OF DRUGS. 

C. W. SALEEBy, M.D., writes, in the World's Work 
and Play, on “The Decadence of the Drug.” He 
admits that the drug is at present enjoying a heyday 
of disastrous popularity. The medical man cannot 
keep pace even with the advertisements of new drugs 
which are being poured forth from Germany, France 
and America. New drugs and old are incessantly 
being prepared in more convenient forms, such as 
tabloids, etc. “Never did the public so be-drug 
itself as to-day.” Nevertheless, in sober scientific 
medicine the drug is decadent. Its limitations are 
being recognised. Drugs can be no more than mere 
auxiliaries :— 

When you have mentioned quinine in malaria, mercury in 
another disease, iron in anzmia, and sodium salicylate in 
rheumatic fever, you have practically exhausted the list of drugs 
which have a specific action in disease ; and of even this brief 
list the qualification must be made that salicylates, invaluable as 
they are, do not cure rheumatic fever. With one or two 
striking exceptions, drugs do not cure disease. 

UPSET BY ANTI-TOXIN AND— 

Pasteur is said to be the prime cause of the present 
decadence of the drug. The new method of serum 
therapeutics is illustrated by the anti-toxin treatment 
of diphtheria :— 

Diphtheria bacilli are cultivated in a suitable medium, which 
is then filtered, so that the bacilli are left behind, and their 
poison or toxin retained in the filtered fluid. This is injected 
into a horse, which produces an anti-toxin in its blood. The 
fluid part of the horse’s blood is then injected into the patient, and 
the anti-toxin it contains neutralises the toxin which 4e contains. 

Similarly the form of idiocy known as cretinism and 
myxoedema are due to failure of the thyroid gland of 
the neck. No drugs were of any use, but 
take the thyroid gland ofa sheep and feed the idiot child with 
it. His face will lose its vacant expression; his puny stature 
will increase ; his idiocy will give place to some measure of 
intelligence. This is a commonplace nowadays, but it has to 
be seen for the amazing wonder of it to be realised. 

—BY LIGHT AND AIR. 

Light and air have similarly supplanted the drug:— 

We believe, for instance, that the tubercle bacillus is occa- 
sionally inhaled by nearly everybody. Yet we do not all 
become consumptive. It is found that the active cause needs 
certain predisposing causes to prepare the soil for the accursed 
And among such predisposing causes we observe the 
potency of bad air and deficiency of light. Then there comes 
that remarkable revelation of the obvious—that fresh air is 
worth all the drugs in all the Pharmacopceias put together, and 
multiplied by ‘all the exertions of all the German chemists yet 
unborn. A Finsen introduces sunlight in the treatment of 
lupus—a form of tuberculosis of the skin ; and it is found that 
when the light is strong enough, as that produced by an electric 
arc, it at once gives all the Pharmacopeeias the go-by, 

Drugs merely relieve symptoms and do not touch 
causes. Unfortunately, the average patient will have 
his bottle of physic, or he gives up his doctor. 


seed. 








WHAT IS SIN? 
ANSWERS BY SIR OLIVER LODGE AND OTHERS. 


In the Hibbert Journal for October are three papers 
of unequal interest discussing the vital question of the 
nature of Sin, the way in which it is regarded by God 
and man, and the right way of interpreting the doctrine 
of the Atonement. The third paper, by a Catholic 
priest, need only be mentioned. Its author ex- 
pounds the doctrine of his Church on Original Sin 
and Sacrifice, and is much hurt that the Catholic 
doctrine should be supposed to have anything in 
common with that Protestant heresy which Sir Oliver 
Lodge assails, 

“a LARGER TRUTH.” 

The second paper, by Professor Muirhead, regards 
the facts of Christ’s life and death as chiefly symbolic, 
and the essential thing, according to him, is that the 
transactions which they symbolise should be freed 
from all extension of externality. Professor Muirhead 
says :— 

‘*A religion which is to take hold of the mind of man must 
supply its deepest want, and act along the line of its deepest 
stream of tendency.” ‘This tendency, we have coniended, is in 
the direction of a conception, on the one hand, of God not as a 
separate being standing outside the world, but asthe principle in 
which all things find their reality and their unity, and, on the other 
hand, of human nature as rooted in the consciousness of this 
unity, and destined through the self-revealing power of this 
principle to progress towards ever fuller knowledge and realisa- 
tion of it—all Creation groaning and travailing for the revelation 
of the Sons of God. In the furtherance of this progress the 
Church is called to a great task—none other than the interpreta- 
tion to man of his highest aspirations and proper destiny, the 
insistence upon the complete self-surrender to the highest 
within him for which Christianity stands as the condition of their 
realisation, and the organisation of social and civic life so as to 
give completest expression to them in the outer order. To 
retain the old doctrines when the beliefs they represent have 
no longer any real hold upon the mind is merely to alienate the 
rising generation, and to refuse to the living principle of the 
Christian religion room within the Church to display itself with 
all its power. 

THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 

Sir Oliver Lodge ranges over a wide field, and in 
one of his excursions he deals thus with the doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ. He says :— 

There is evidently something unique about the majesty of 
Jesus of Nazareth which raises Him above the rank of man. As 
to affirming that Christ was either God or was not God and 
that there is nothing more to be said: there are few complex 
propositions of which so simple a positive or negative affirmation 
can be made. For instance, it is almost proverbially difficult 
to reply to the childish question whether a given historical 
character was ‘‘ good” or was not good. Those who say that 
Christ was very God in the absolute sense ; subjectively they 
may be right. It is a statement, not of what they conceive of 
Christ, but of what they mean by God. One cannot define or 
explain the known in terms of the unknown. 


WHAT WAS THE REDEMPTION ? 
The unique majesty of Christ and His willingness 
to suffer for us is a rare asset which suffuses the 
details of common life with fragrance :— 


This, conspicuously, has been a redeeming, or rather a 
regenera‘ing agency—I know nothing of “cancelling,” ‘‘ redress- 
ing,” or “‘ propitiating” ; those jwords I repudiate ; but it has 
regenerated—for by filling the soul with love and adoration and 
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fellow-feeling for the Highest, the old cravings have often becn 
almost hypnotically rendered distasteful and repellent, the 
bondage of sin has been loosened from many a spirit, the lower 
entangled self has been helped from the slough of despond ani 
raised to the shores of a larger hope, whence it can gradually 
attain to harmony and peace. 


““THE MAN OF VIGOROUS SIN.” 


In a sense absolutely novel Sir Oliver Lodge pro- 
claims his desire not to call the righteous but sinners 
to repentance. It is only sinners have force enough 
to save the world. This is a fair paraphrase of this 
notable passage :— 

The man of vigorous sin, rightly trained and directed, may 
become the man of wholesome energy. There is some valuab):: 
material being wasted in our prisons ; unreclaimed soil festerin:: 
for lack of plough and harrow. Good men of small an: 
restrained activity may not constitute the most efficient or the 
most approved instruments of progress, 


WITH WHAT SINNERS IS GOD WRATH ? 


The people on whom Jesus denounced the wrath of 
God were the respectable religious people, self- 
satisfied and smug, who would not open their eyes to 
the new truth :— 

So far as I can judge, it is ot likely that a Deity operating 
through a process of evolution can feel wrath at the blind efforts 
of his creatures struggling upward in the mire. Nevertheless, 
I am sure that what may without irreverence be humanly spoken 
of as fierce Wrath against sin, and ever against a certain class of 
sinner, is a Divine attribute. 

GOD WRATH WITH HIMSELF ! 

The following passage must be quoted as it 
stands :— 

If it is possible for a man at times to feel a sort of hatred and 
anger against his own weaker and worser self, so I can imagine 
a God feeling what may be imperfectly spoken of as disgust anc 
wrath at defects which still exist in his Universe—in Himsel, 
dare we say ?—defects for which in a manner he is in some sort 
responsible, defects which he has either caused, or for ultimate 
reasons permitted, or has not yet, in the present stage of evolu- 
tion, been able to cure consistently with full education and 
adequate scope for free development of personality; defects 
which surely his conscious creatures will assist him to remove, 
now that the bare possibility of the existence of these ferocious 
evils has done its salutary and ultimately beneficent work. 


“ THE WHITE CORPUSCLES OF THE UNIVERSE.” 


It is probable that the only phrase in the article 
which will live is that in which he describes the 
human race as the phagocytes of the Universe. Sins 
which would arouse our own best and most righteous 
wrath are probably those most hateful to God. Sir 
Oliver Lodge says :— 

Sins of this kind are a boil, an abscess, on the Universe ; they 
must be attacked and cured by human co-operators, they are 
hardly tractable otherwise ; just as in the complex aggregate of 
cells we call our body the dominant intelligence cannot unaide«| 
cope with its own disease, but must depend on the labours of its 
micro-organisms, the phagocytes, which swarm to any poisoned 
plague spot, and there actively and painfully struggle with and 
inflame and attack the evil, till one side or other is overcome ; 
so it is with man as an active ingredient in the universe ; we are 
the white corpuscles of the cosmos: and like the corpuscles we 
are an essential ingredient of the system, our full potentiality 
being latent until stimulated into activity by disease. 

Sin therefore is the disease which man needs to 
stimulate him into the full exercise of his powers as 
junior partner with God Almighty. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HEAVEN DISCOVERED 
By A MODERN ASTRONOMER. 

M. CAMILLE FLAMMARION contributes to Havfer’s 
an eloquent discussion of the question: “ Are the 
planets inhabited?” He posits three conditions as 
essential : (1) an atmosphere containing oxygen and 
carbonic acid, (2) water, and (3) a temperature 
between the freezing and boiling point of water. 
Mars fulfils these conditions, although the density 
of matter is there one-seventeenth, the weight 
38—1ooths of what it is here, and the temperature is 
sensibly lower than ours. 

MADE TO BE INHABITED. 

From habitability to habitation M. Flammarion 
makes the leap by aid of the jumping-pole of theo- 
logy. He says :— 

God exists, and He did not create habitable spheres with no 
object. Therefore, we can hardly conceive that habitable 
spheres were created without the end being accomplished. It 
seems absurd to pretend that they were only created to be 
observed from time to time by a few of us; how, therefore, 
could the aim of their existence be accomplished if they are not 
inhabited by a single being? [Ill-advised theologians who say 
that the sidereal universe is merely a mass of inert matter dis- 
posed by God according to mathematical laws for the glorifica- 
tion of His power fall very short of the reply demanded to such 
an important question, The connection between our own planet 
and its beings leads us to the inevitable conclusion that the 7dea 
of habitation is immediately connected with the idea of habit- 
ability. 


IMMORTALITY IMPLIED IN ASTRONOMY. 


Astronomy, the seer proceeds, now goes beyond 
investigating the mathematical position of the stars ; 
it investigates the conditions of life on the surface of 


other worlds. He says :— 

The starry heavens are transfigured, and we begin to see in 
all the regions of infinite space dwellings actual, past or future, 
of beings of all possible intelligence. Can one be surprised if 
an astronomer who is accustomed to dwell on celestial matters 
asks himself if these worlds may not be the dwelling-places of 
immortality? This great problem of the Beyond has certainly a 
great importance, and this solution is not to be despised even by 
theologians, 

Is not the survival of the existence of the soul the logical 
complement of astronomy? If man dies out completely, how 
can the immensity of the universe interest us? If nothing 
remains of us, if we are only ephemeral mushrooms of the globe, 
living for a short time, how does it all concern us? Science is 
only a mockery like life itself ; yea, a stupid and burlesque farce. 


EARTH A CORNER OF HEAVEN, 


Our astronomical theologian proceeds :— 

Heaven is the earth multiplied milliards of times, and the 
earth is a corner of heaven. We are in that heaven. The 
earth which we inhabit is a part of it. It is a planet, a”globe, 
suspended in space, like the moon, Mars, Venus, or Jupiter. 
“That is the truth, and more material ideas of life are false, albeit 
humanity in its ignorance is satisfied with them. 

One may live a hundred thousand years without having 
realised all—nay, the half nor the quarter, nor the hundredth 
part—of the reality of life. 

There is the Infinite to conquer... . 

Oh, this starry sphere! In it is life—life universal, life 
eternal. What are we seeking? Here, in this archipelago of 
celestial isles, are-the dwellings of immortality. We already 
inhabit this archipelago. We are not by the side of heaven 
nor outside it; we are init. If we live after death, it is there 
that we live ; there is no need to invent fables and stories as to 
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the abode of souls. If we do not live, if the dwellers of all the 
worlds are only born to die, life has no aim, the universe is 
futile. 

Oh ! brilliant stars, suns of the Infinite, ye are the torches of 
Eternity, the centres of immortality. 


IMMORTALITY WITHOUT MEMORY. 
Is 1r WortH HaAviNG? 

Mr. J. E. McTaccart, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, contributes to the Jternational Journal 
of Ethics for October a very interesting paper on 
Human Pre-existence. He is a reincarnationist on 
other than Theosophical grounds. He thinks that 
reincarnation involves permanent loss of memory. 
That it does involve temporary obliteration of the 
memory of previous lives may be generally true, and 
yet there may be the possibility of the revival of buried 
memories when the cycle of our education has been 
completed. - This possibility he ignores. But his 
speculation is very ingenious and interesting. He thus 
defines the aim and scope of his paper :— 

I wish to state some reasons for thinking that the belief in 
human pre-existence is a more probable doctrine than any 
other form of the belief in immortality, and then to consider 
what would be the practical value of such immortality as it can 
promise us. I do not see how existence in future time could be 
shown to be necessary in the case of any being whose existence 
in past time is admitted not to be necessary. We have 
characteristics which are born with us, which are not acquired 
in our present lives, and which are strikingly like characteristics 
which, in other cases, we know to be due to the condensed 
results of experience. Is it not probable that the innate 
characteristics are also due to the condensed results of experi- 
ence—in this case, of experience in an earlier life? Is it not 
probable that the process of gradual improvement can go on in 
each of us after the death of our present bodies ? 

If we adopt this view, it seems to be only reasonable to take 
one more step, and to hold that this life will be followed by 
other lives like it, each separated from its predecessor and its 
successor by death and re-birth. For otherwise we should be 
limited to the hypothesis that a process begun in a single short 
earthly life—I use this expression for brevity to denote any life 
bounded by birth and death—should then be continued in one 
indefinitely long life, not divided by death and birth at all. 
And to suppose, without any reason, such a sudden change from 
the order of our present experience, seems unjustifiable. 

But if a plurality of earthly lives is once granted, it would be 
gratuitous to suppose that this was the first of the long chain. 
And since even the lowest man is high above many living beings, 
there would be a strong reason for believing that it was in pre- 
vious lives that we had gained this relative superiority. 

He then combats the theory that immortality with- 
out memory is not worth having. He maintains that 
“with death we leave behind us memory and old age, 
and fatigue.” Memory is chiefly important because 
we are loth to lose the memory of our loved ones. 
But he thinks that if— 
two people love one another in this life, we have, on the 
assumption that they are immortal, good reason for believing 
that their lives are bound up with one another, not for one life 
only, but for ever. And, if friends are not to be separated, 
then certainly the love of one life is not wasted because there is 
no memory of it in the next. 

Mr. McTaggart should now apply himself to an 
examination of the evidence of those who maintain 
that they can remember their previous existences, 
There is Mrs. Annie Besant, for instance. 
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RELIGION IN CAMBRIDGE. 


A WRITER in the Church Quarterly Review en- 
deavours to present a picture of the religious life of 
Cambridge University to-day. . The professors of 
theology, he says, exercise little influence, and the 
Faculty scarcely enjoys the high respect it once 
possessed, There is no provision for distinctively 
Anglican teaching. Clerical fellows are | popular. 
The smaller colleges are more anxious for the 
religious interests of their students than the larger. 
“Neglect of theological learning in the largest and 
most famous colleges in the University is one of the 
most discouraging signs of the times.” The writer 
says the influence exercised by the town churches is 
on the wane—in fact, the undergraduate is no longer 
a churchgoer, 

DISSENTERS AND CATHOLICS. 

Of those outside the Church of England the writer 
says :-— 

The Nonconformists in Cambridge are both numerous and 
active, In almost every college their societies are represented, 
and, upon the whole, they work in unison with one another. 
The day when a Dissenter who had received a university educa- 
tion.drifted almost unconsciously to the Church is past. Nothing 
is more marked than the determination on the part of the Free 
Churches to keep their best men. The Nonconformist Union 
is a large and intelligent body. The Leys School is a centre of 
Methodism, Great care is taken to secure able and eloquent 
ministers for the different chapels. Presbyterianism is strong 
under the fostering care of Dr. Alexander MacAlister, the Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, whose attachment to his religious principles, 
combined with his great and varied learning, hasa salutary influ- 
ence ; and he is ably seconded by his kinsman, one of the tutors 
of St. John’s. The presence of Westminster College in Cam- 
bridge certainly adds to the prestige of Presbyterianism. 

The Roman Catholic community, despite the splendid church 
built by the late Mrs, Lyne Stephens, is not believed to be 
strong in mere numbers; but its leaders are much liked and 
respected in University circles, There is a satisfactory absence 
of sectarian bitterness among the different religious bodies, and 
the college authorities are generally thankful for the way in 
which the religious interests of those undergraduates who are 
not members of the Church of England are cared for. 


“ INTELLECTUALS” AND “ EVANGELICALS.” 

The scientists are increasing in number and 
enthusiasm. They lean rather towards pantheism 
than materialism :— 

The ‘‘intellectual” school may at present be described as 
consisting of a few brilliant young men at Trinity and King’s, 
whose opinions find utterance in the Judefendent Review, Its 
religious views are agnostic and even anti-Christian. The men 
of whom it is composed are full of high aspirations and unselfish 
aims. Several of them give up much of their leisure to promot- 
ing the spread of education among the workmen of London. 

Outside of academic life, “the immense strength of 
Evangelicalism since the days of Simeon has always 
been apparent in Cambridge.” Yet the Evangelicals 
do not exercise much influence on thinking men. 
High Churchmen have no centres of influence such as 
are found in Oxford. Broad Churchmen are found 
rather amongst the younger teachers than amongst the 
undergraduates, There is less interest than formerly 
in college missions. ‘The average man, who belongs 
to no particular school, and makes no great pro- 
fession of religion, forms the bulk of the University.” 


OF REVIEWS. . 


RELIGION AMONG THE POOR. 


THERE is an article in the current Contemporary 
Review which throws an interesting light on the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell’s now famous censures of the working- 
class. It deals with the “ Religion of the Respectable 
Poor,” and is from the pen of Miss M. Loane, 
Superintendent of District Nurses. The poor, says 
Miss Loane, are, on the whole, indifferent to the 
struggle between the Churches, but they are often 
truly religious :— 

Many years’ experience of the poorest of the respectable poor 
have convinced me that deep and true religion is commonly 
found among them, the chief tenets of which are :—The 
existence of a Supreme Being intimately concerned with the 
life of men and best served by loving submission and faithfulness 
to the homeliest duties ; the spiritual efficacy of prayer, and 
triumphant faith in the immortality of the soul. 

The poor pray, and desire to be prayed for. 
know nothing of the clash of dogmas :— 

Many of the poor rarely attend church, not because they are 
irreligious, but because they have long since received and 
absorbed the truths by which they live. Many, on the other 
hand, attend regularly because they have not yet found these 
truths, and hunger for them. 

HELL-FIRE RELIGION, 

But religion among the poor ignores modern 
interpretations :— 

Here and there the doctrine of hell fire (for others) is clung to 
with fierce intensity. I said once to a vigorous and clear- 
minded though long bedridden woman of seventy-six, ‘‘ You 
tell me that your mother was good to you and that you loved 
her; you tell me that you are ‘saved’ and she was of. What 
happiness, then, can there be for you in heaven?” ‘Oh, 
nurse, when I’m in heaven I shall be so purrfected_I sha’n’t 
care where she is!” 

They often prefer Nonconformist ministers who have 
ability to offer up prayers which are at once full of the custo- 
mary religious phraseology, and yet have some clear bearing on 
the cases in question, a power which is toa great extent deve- 
loped in earnest Dissenters, and which is commonly too much 
neglected by the clergy of the Established Church. 

Miss Loane thinks that considerable religious 
intolerance exists against Roman Catholics. Her 
patients as a rule mention the religion to which they 
belong. But Roman Catholics are habitually timid, 
and often attempt to conceal their faith. ‘ Such 
timidity,” she comments, “ looks like the result of very 
recent persecution.” 


They 





In the Young Man everyone will turn to the Rev. R. 
J. Campbell’s article on “‘ The Truth about the Working 
Man Controversy,” which filled columns of the papers 
last month. The offending passage, with context, from 
the National Review is quoted in full. He pays tribute 
to the Dazly Mail for having, almost alone among half- 
penny journals, “ considered it worth while to acquaint 
its readers with the facts.” On reviewing his article, 
Mr. Campbell can only stick to his original guns. As 
for “ the majority ” of working men being lazy, unthrifty, 
improvident, and the rest of the famous indictment, 
Mr. Campbell reminds us that 51 per cent. constitutes a 
majority, and that plenty of his correspondents think that 
his words apply to considerably more than 51 per cent. 
of working men. And even if it does not, still, he main- 
tains, the description holds of large classes among them, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE THROES OF COMPOSITION. 
GreAT WRITERS AND THEIR STIMULANTS. 

In the Cornhill Magazine there is a chatty paper 
on the “Throes of Composition,’ by Michael 
MacDonagh. Dr. Johnson’s assertion that “A man 
can write just as well at one time as at another, if he 
will only set his mind to it,” does not seem to be the 
common experience of writers. The exceptions— 
those who write a certain amount daily, and do 
not give way to imagining that they are not in good 
writing form—do not produce work of the first order 
of merit. Trollope, when he heard the idea preached 
that a writer should wait for inspiration, was 
“hardly able to repress his scorn, To me it 
would not be more absurd if the shoemaker 
were to wait for inspiration, or the _ tallow- 
chandler for the divine moment of melting.” He 
believed in cobbler’s wax on his chair much more 
than in inspiration ; and daily wrote, stop-watch beside 
him, for a given number of hours, at the exact rate 
of 250 words every quarter of an hour. Even at sea, 
in the intervals of sea-sickness, he would do this. 
Sir Walter Scott said “he had never known a man of 
genius who could be perfectly regular in his habits ; 
whilst he had known many blockheads who were 
models of order and method.” ‘Trollope, as Mr. 
MacDonagh says, was neither. 

Southey was another clockwork type of writer, and, 
again, not a genius, Sheridan found a glass of port 
invaluable for bringing forth reluctant ideas. Field- 
ing “ got up steam” with brandy and water; Wilkie 
Collins’s “ Woman in White” owed much to doses of 
champagne and brandy. Johnson compiled his dic- 
tionary with the aid of tea. Charles Lamb found that 
beer or wine “lighted up his fading fancy, enriched 
his humour, and impelled the struggling thought or 
beautiful image into day.” Perhaps the only great 
poet who was intemperate was Burns. Darwin’s 
literary stimulant was snuff, but the commonest aid to 
literary inspiration is undoubtedly tobacco. Milton, 
though a water-drinker and a vegetarian, was a 
smoker. “Charles Kingsley often worked himself 
into a white heat of composition over the book 
upon which he was engaged, until, too excited to 
write any more, he would calm himself down with 
a pipe and a walk in his garden.” Buckle, the 
historian, never grudged money for two things— 
tobacco and books. Tennyson, too, was an inveterate 
smoker. 

.. Absolute silence is essential to most writers in the 
throes of composition, though few are so nervously 
fastidious as Carlyle. When he had built his sound- 
proof room in Cheyne Row, it turned out “ by far the 
noisiest in the house,” “a kind of infernal miracle!” 
George Eliot could not endure the sound of Lewes’s 
pen scratching ; whereas Goldsmith did his best work 
while starving in a wretched room in Green Arbour 
Court. Jane Austen, also, wrote in the common 
family sitting-room, and Mrs. Oliphant was no better 
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off. Charlotte Bronté would interrupt her writing to 
peel potatoes, and then go on again. Sir Walter 
Scott could work with prattling children around him, 
and never shut his study door to them. 

Truly, as the writer says, “an intellect which will 
work independently of time and place and circum- 
stance, is a priceless possession to professional 
writers.” But it is clearly a possession given to very 
few of them, and to still fewer whose works seem 
destined to remain permanently to enrich the 
literature of England. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE POSTCARD. 

THE Worlds Work and Play has a paper by Charles 
G. Ammon on “ The Triumph of the Postcard.” He 
recalls that the idea of the postcard was “ made in 
Germany.” Its originator was Dr. Von Stephan, the 
German Postmaster-General, who advanced the project 
in 1865. It was then rejected, but the Austrian Post- 
Office took it up, and issued the first postcard in 
Vienna on October rst, 1866. In three months 
nearly three million cards were sold. The North 
German Confederation adopted it in July, 1870. 
Great Britain followed in October, 1870. 

The same year saw it introduced in Switzerland. 
Next year it appeared in Belgium and Holland, and 
in Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Canada. Russia, 
France and Ceylon took it up in 1872; 1873 saw the 
postcard acclimatised in Chili, the United States, 
Servia, Roumania and Spain, and Italy welcomed it 
in 18744 Japan and Guatemela followed in 1875, 
and Greece in 1876. The last postal year in this 
country showed that 613,700,000 postcards had been 
despatched, an increase over the preceding year ot 
25°5 per cent. Letters in the same year had only 
advanced 4’, per cent. 

The reply postcard was introduced into Germany in 
1872, and in England ten years later. The Indian 
Post-Office reports an annual despatch of 218,351,317 
postcards, and declares that the postcard is increasing 
faster than any other class of correspondence. 

The picture postcard was first printed by a photo- 
grapher of Passau, who chemically sensitised an 
ordinary postcard and printed thereon a view of his 
native town. In Germany it is said that one 
thousand million are sold annually. 

The picture postcard has exercised the censors of 
various countries. ‘The Russian Government prohibit 
the use of Count Tolstoi’s portrait on postcards, The 
Turkish Government forbids the circulation of any 
postcard bearing the name of God or Mohammed, 
any drawing of the Kaaba, or any portrait of a 
Mohammedan woman. France recently destroyed 
80,000 cards in a single raid. One card was sup- 
pressed for ridiculing the corpulence of the Portu- 
guese monarch. “The climax was reached when the 
anti-clerical Government of M. Combes had to stop 
the circulation of a card as being deficient in reverence 
towards the Pope.” 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES OF IMPERIAL LITERATURE 
Mr. Kipuinc’s IpEas. 


A SHORT time ago the Secretary of the League of 
the Empire, whose object is the promotion of corre- 
spondence and exchange of work between schools of 
corresponding grades throughout the Empire, received 
a letter from a head boy in one of the large English 
public schools, asking which were the best books for 
a school library that would stimulate interest in 
Imperial matters generally. The Secretary, Mrs. Ord 
Marshall, therefore wrote to various well-known people 
who have shown interest in the League’s work, and 
asked for their views. Mr. Kipling and Mr. Cham- 
berlain have both sent in lists of what they consider 
the best books for such a purpose ; but as these lists 
contained no single book in common, it was thought 
well to open up what promises to be a most interest- 
ing correspondence on the subject. Mr. Kipling’s 
list, published in October, in the little /ournad of the 
League, is as follows :— 

Most of Parkman’s works, notably ‘* Montcalm ” and ‘* Wolfe,” 
‘The Old Régime in Canada” and ‘*’The Oregon Trail.” 

The whole of Marryat, including ‘‘ Mons, Violet,” ‘‘ The 
Settlers in Canada.” 

Herman Melville’s ‘White Jacket” and ‘‘ Moby Dick,” 
specially ‘‘ Moby Dick.” 

Keene’s ** Three Years of a Wanderer’s Life.” 

Shipp’s ‘* Memoirs ” (reprinted). 

“* Hakluyt’s Voyages.” 

‘* Nature and Sport in South Africa,” by Bryden. 

** Annals of Rural Bengal,” by W. W. I{unter. 

** Ross’s Voyages.” 

O. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Competition Wallah.” 

‘* Reminiscences of an Irish R.M.” 

Mitford’s ‘* Tales of Old Japan.” 

E. J. Glave’s ** Savage Africa.” 

‘* Livingstone’s Travels.” 

‘* Mungo Park’s Travels,” 

Hudson’s ‘‘ Idle Days in Patagonia.” 

“Story of an African Farm.” 

Any of the Log books of the ‘* Log Series” issued by the West- 
minster Press, (These are records of battleships and 
cruisers. ) 

Robinson’s “ British Fleet.” 

** A Gun Room Ditty Box,” by G. S. Bowles. 

«* A Stretch off the Land,” by G. S. Bowles. 

‘**Our Sea Marks,” by Edwards. 

Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast.’ 

‘* The Cruise of the ‘ Midge.’ ” 

**Tom Cringle’s Log.” 

All the ‘* Rulers of India” Series. 

** European Military Adventures of Hindostan.” 

“* Hakdyat Abdullah.” 

Arnold’s ‘‘ Light of Asia.” 

“* Hajji Baba.” 

Lady Baker’s ‘* Christmas Cake in Four Quarters ” (for juniors). 

Wallace’s ‘‘ Malay Archipelago.” 

** Cook’s Voyages.” 

“* Forty-one Years in India.” 

Galton’s ‘ Art of Travel.” 

These are the books which Mr. Kipling thinks “ may 
be useful to boys who are interested in anything out- 
side the limits of their immediate surroundings.” 





THE English Illustrated Magazine contains articles 


on “The Thackeray Country,” with illustrations of his 


London residences, and Artificial Flower-making in the 
East End of London—an interesting little paper. 


OF REVIEWS. 


IS BRITISH IMPERIALISM IMMORAL? 
Yres.—By Sir ARTHUR CorTon. 

In the Positivist Review for November Sir Arthu~ 
Cotton explains some of his reasons for regar: - 
ing not Jingoism but British Imperialism, in all 
its moods and tenses, as essentially immoral. He 
asks :— 


Is British Imperialism a moral factor in the progress of 
Humanity? I believe that it is not. I, for one, believe that 
the rejection and reversal of our Imperial policy, together with 
all ideas and schemes of empire, is the essential political con- 
dition of moral progress. I do not know that any point of view 
is more deserving of attention than the demoralisation which 
inevitably and insensibly sets in when white men are brought 
into contact with coloured races. ‘The intense Anglo-Saxon 
spirit of self-approbation which is unpleasantly perceptible in 
England itself, and is so often offensive among vulgar English- 
men on the Continent, very soon becomes rampant in India. 
It is the mark of demoralisation which accompanies ani 
characterises our Imperial mission. 

This demoralisation is the badge and curse of Empire: all 
classes are demoralised, in private as well as publiclife. The 
cause of our failure is the inherent attitude of white men in 
regard to all coloured races. The tone of feeling is one of 
lordly superiority and contemptuous indifference. We have, 
indeed, conferred on India an inestimable boon in 
English education. But it has been bought at a price: 
abrupt departure from old habits and customs, domestic dis- 
cords, social dissensions, religious confusion. Imperialism 
appeals to the lust of power within a people by the pseudo- 
suggestion of nobler uses, and Christianity becomes Imperial to 
Church, and trade to merchants who are seeking a trade market. 
I wish to impress upon you that in all its aspects British Im- 
perialism is anti-moral. The Government may be Liberal or 
Conservative, It matters not ; so long as this spirit remains a 
vital moving force we shall be liable to the demoralisation of 
Empire, and the moral prestige of Great Britain will be dragged 
in the mire, 


———— 


COLOSSAL PROJECT TO IRRIGATE EGYPT. 


GENERAL FISCHER, writing in the Asiatic Quarter.y 
Review on Indian water supply and irrigation policy, 
denounces the Irrigation Commission for having done 
absolutely nothing to promote irrigation and prevent 
famines. Perhaps the most interesting part of his 
paper is the following project for the irrigation of 
Egypt :— 

No doubt much, very much, has been done in Egypt for 
irrigation, but it is very doubtful whether more might not have 
been done with its many natural advantages and its abundant 
water-supply, and far more economically. For instance, if the 
outlet of the Victoria Nyanza Lake had been raised only half a 
yard, sufficient water could have been easily stored in that basin 
to supply the whole country with water, and to maintain a good 
navigable canal throughout its entire length, with a branch down 
to the Red Sea; then would there have been no occasion to 
construct any of those large dams in different parts of the 
country for supplying water to the lands here and there, but tie 
whole might easily have been made into one grand project, anc 
so reduce the cost of maintenance and establishments. 

The drainage of the Sudh might have been effected at the 
same time by cutting through the upper cataracts, and a very 
large extent of land recovered for cultivation immediately under 
the Victoria Nyanza Lake, having the cheapest facilities of 
access to all the markets of the world, Such a work would 
probably greatly help to supply Lancashire with cotton 
in a more certain manner than America is ever likeiy 
to do, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. 

THERE-are two articles on Shakespeare in France 
in the French reviews for October. In the Grande 
Revie, of October 15th, appears an article, by J. 
Joseph Renaud, contributed 4 propos of a performance 
of “ King Lear” at the Théatre Antoine. 

In France, says this writer, Shakespeare is celebrated 
enough, but little known; that is to say, everyone 
knows the name of the dramatist and the general 
significance of the principal characters of the plays. 
The Fretich classical education is too much occupied 
with Racine, Corneille, and the writers of the seven- 
teenth century to be able to devote much attention to 
Shakespeare. Moreover, the French do not trouble 
about foreign languages, and Shakespeare is difficult 
to translate. 

The glory of Shakespeare in France dates back 
only to 1828, when Macready, Kemble, Kean, and 
others gave performances in Paris. As a result new 
translations and new criticism appeared. Yet the 
English comedians were only playing the mutilated 
versions of Shakespeare which were given in London, 
and such critics as M. Méziétres and M. Jusserand did 
not exist. 

It was quite different in Germany, which prides 
itself on studying Shakespeare more seriously than 
England does. Great German writers have published 
volumes of Shakespearean criticism. Also in the United 
States, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, etc., Shakespeare is 
studied with similar piety. 

Who will found a French Association for the study 
of Shakespeare ? asks the writer. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes, of October 15th, 
René Doumic writes on Shakespeare and French 
criticism @ propos of the recent work by J. J. 
Jusserand. In‘a former work entitled “Shakespeare 
en France sous !’Ancien Régime,” M. Jusserand had 
given us an interesting study of Shakespeare, but his 
new volume is Vol. II. of his later work, “ Histoire 
Littéraire du Peuple Anglais,” the first volume of 
which was published in 1894. M. Jusserand, as well 
as M. Renaud, tells us that the first foreign criticism 
of Shakespeare was French, and that it occurred in a 
catalogue compiled by Nicolas Clément, librarian to 
Louis XIV., between the years 1675 and,1684. The 
librarian says that Shakespeare’s imagination was 
pretty fine! but his criticism, on the whole, was not 
unfavourable. 

M. Jusserand, unlike M. Renaud, maintains that 
the French have always appreciated Shakespeare, and 
if Germany has done much for the glory of Shake- 
Speare, it is because France, among European 
countries, had taken the initiative, and had prepared 
the way for others. But though France may have 
taken up Shakespeare with enthusiasm, his works were 
not well understood by the French. Even M. Taine 
saw Shakespeare himself in the principal characters of 
the plays, but M. Jusserand takes the opposite view, 
and says that the cases in which Shakespeare has 
expressed his personal opinions are very rare. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 51! 
THE TRUTH ABOUT MACBETH. 

Good Words contains an article, by Mr. George 
Eyre-Todd, on Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” He 
thinks Shakespeare has done great injustice to this 
historic personage :— 

The name of Macbeth (he writes) stands in literature to-day 
as an equivalent for all the evils of unbridled ambition. . . . At 
the same time, and by the same agency, ‘‘ the gracious Duncan ” 
survives as a type of the urbane and liberal if somewhat weak 
father of his people, a victim of his own too generous trust in 
others. 

As Shakespeare’s play is responsible for the world’s 
idea of Macbeth, Shakespeare’s history must therefore 
be put to the question. Shakespeare is understood to 
have gone to Hollinshed for his facts, and Hollinshed 
took his history from Boece. But the most reliable 
chronicler who deals with Macbeth’s time is Andro of 
Wyntoun, and though Shakespeare and Wyntoun 
agree in the opening and closing events of the story, 
namely, the murder of King Duncan by Macbeth and 
the overthrow-of Macbeth by Duncan’s son, there are 
serious discrepancies between the two which the 
writer of the article points out. 

Tradition says that Macbeth conferred the thane- 
dom of Cawdor on his brother; Mr. Eyre-lodd says 
it was the thanedoms of Moray and Cromarty which 
were conferred on Macbeth. Again, Macbeth lived 
in the eleventh century, and as “the merciless 
Macdonwald” was obviously a reference to the Mac- 
donalds of the Isles, the chief of whom flourished in 
the twelfth century, there is some historical inaccuracy 
in the drama. Further, Wyntoun’s narrative chroni- 
cles the story of three weird sisters as “the unsub- 
stantial fabric of a dream,” and Shakespeare was 
wrong in suggesting that Macbeth, on the death of 
Duncan, usurped the throne. The writer says :— 

By the Tanist law of succession, which prevailed in his day, 
Macbeth was the natural and immediate heir to the throne at 
Duncan’s death. He was, therefore, certainly no usurper. 

The real usurper was Malcolm Canmore :— 

Not only did he revolt against, and slay the rightful king, 
Macbeth, but he stepped over and ousted his own elder and 
legitimate brothers. 

The country groaned under Duncan, and Macbeth 
was left no choice. In Shakespeare, Inverness is the 
scene of the tragedy ; in popular tradition, Cawdor or 
Glammis; but according to Mr. Eyre-Todd it was 
probably the smithy of Bothgofuane, near Elgin. 
Wyntoun describes the reign of Macbeth as one of the 
best Scotland ever saw. ‘The writer concludes :— 

The world may marvel at the miracle by which Shakespeare, 
out of a few meagre and uncertain traditions, has built up a 
drama which shakes the soul with horror, and has invested an 
ordinary incident of those rude ages with the thrilling interest 
of a great moral catastrophe. At the same time it is only fair 
to remember that the characters portrayed by the dramatist are 
almost entirely imaginary. In using the name of Macbeth for 
his purpose Shakespeare has inflicted an irreparable injustice 
upon the memory of a great king. 





“A CURE FOR PESSIMISM” is the title given in the 
Sunday Strand to A. B. Cooper’s account of the Man- 
chester Wesleyan Mission, which is said to have revolu- 
tionised Manchester. 

















512 THE REVIEW 


THE MOST POPULAR PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 

In the November number of the Strand Maga- 
zine the question, Which are the Most Popular 
Pictures in the National Gallery? is asked, and the 
writer names and describes a few pictures which he 
has observed people to look at and linger over longest. 
His conclusions are borne out by those who live their 
lives in the Gallery, and by the sellers of photographs 
of the pictures. 

The most popular of all the pictures is the “ Heads 
of Angels” by Reynolds, generally considered 
Sir Joshua’s masterpiece. Next to it in popularity is 
“The Infant Samuel,” also by Reynolds. After these 
we have Murillo’s “St. John and the Lamb,” to be 
followed by two Italians—“ The Doge Loredano,” by 
Bellini, and “The Virgin and Child,” by Botticelli. 
The Bellini “ Doge” is stated to be a favourite with 
French jvisitors, while two portraits by Rembrandt 
appeal to Germans as well as to a good number of 
Englishmen. They are the “Portrait of Himself” 
and the “Portrait of an Old Lady” (Mrs. Tulp). 
After these, among the foreign artists, come the 
Greuzes—“ The Head of a Girl” and “The Girl 
with an Apple.” Romney’s “ Lady Hamilton as a 
Bacchante” and “ The Parson’s Daughter” are great 
favourites. 

A great picture is the “ Portrait of Mrs. Siddons,” 
by Gainsborough. Of this picture, Mrs, Jameson 
wrote :-— 

Two years before the death of Mrs. Siddons, I. remember 
seeing her when seated near this picture, and looking from one 
to the other ; it was like her still at the age of seventy. 

Much less popular is the “Mrs. Siddons” of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, 

The two most popular Landseers are “ Dignity 
and Impudence” and “King Charles’s Spaniels.” 
It is pleasant to turn from these to Hobbema’s “ The 
Avenue of Middelharnis,” the most popular land- 
scape, and “The Fighting Zéméraire,” by Turner, the 
most popular seascape. 

Mr. Arthur Fish, in an article in Cassell’s 
Magazine for November, gives us some interesting 
information about the small masterpieces which are 
often overlooked by the thousands of sightseers who 
will stand enthralled by the huge paintings of Doré 
and Munkacsy. 

According to this writer, it is the large canvases 
in the National Gallery which claim paramount atten- 
tion, and he asserts that the crowd will examine all 
the works of the Venetian painters and overlook the 
wonderful Doge Loredano, by Bellini, which is quite 
a small picture. He singles out a few other small 
canvases, notably “ The Holy Family” and “ Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden,” by Correggio, “A Music 
Party” and other pictures by David Teniers the 
younger, “The Music Lesson” by Metsu, “ The 
Music Lesson” by Jan Steen, and domestic scenes 
by Maes, all in the National Gallery. A number of 
other small masterpieces in the Wallace Collection 
are also referred to. 


« 


OF REVIEWS. 


MUSIC AND MORALITY. 
In the /uternational Journal of Ethics for October, 
Mr. H. B. Britan hasan article on Music and Morality. 
He thus describes the power of music :— 


Music in some form is a language that is universal in its 
appeal, Men of every nation and of every degree of culture, 
to a greater ora less extent, appreciate its message and respond to 
its power. 

As an art, its adaptability to the various needs of man is a 
conspicuous fact. Even the most enthusiastic devotee of other 
forms of art would scarcely deny that there is to-day a wider 
and perhaps a more intelligent appreciation of music than of 
sculpture or of painting. 

Sculpture and painting genetically arose from a desire to copy 
or reproduce external forms, Music is not external or imitative 
in the same way. Rhythm more than any other factor explains 
the essence of early music, and never ceases to be the one indis- 
pensable element, The real source of music, then, is within, 
and wholly so. 

In the home, in the school, in the theatre, in martial life, and 
in the church, we find evidence of music’s adaptability to human 
needs. Religion without music would lose one-half its power. 
Religious worship demands just that attitude of heart and mind 
which is best attained through the influence of certain kinds of 
music. 

Music considered as a state of consciousness is primarily and 
predominantly emotional. It makes its appeal to the emotions 
without the medium of any definite train of cognitive thought. 

The secret of art appreciation is the ability to see what is pre- 
sented to us ; to so interpret the language of the artist as to 
enter heartily into his conception, to see its beauty, and to 
experience the shades of thought and the play of the emotions 
that inspired the artist to create this particular work of art. ~ The 
function of art is to nourish and to educate a part of our nature 
that does not receive a proper cultivation in the more practical 
affairs of the intellectual life., 

Music presents an ideal of beauty to the listener, but like all 
objects of sensuous perception, it must be augmented and 
enriched by eléments added from the mind of the listener. Its 
moral value must result from its influence over the emotions, 
not from its impressive emphasis of some ethical maxim. The 
heart is opened,-by musical culture for that undefined spirit of 
truth where lie the best and the noblest conceptions of beauty 
and of virtue. 

The cultivation of one’s esthetic nature alone, however, wil} 
not ensure a strong, well-balanced character. Man’s mental 
endowment demands an education of the intellect and of the 
will as well as of the emotions, But as one factor in the proper 
education of the individual, for weaning him from low ideals to 
higher conceptions of life, for enlarging his sympathies and pro- 
moting a broader culture, and for deepening and intensifying 
the emotional life, music is a power whose potency has never 
been properly utilised. 





THE October number of Saiwt George is unusually 
good. Professor Patrick Geddes, writing on Adolescence, 
gives a long review of the encyclopedic work on the 
subject by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark 
University. Professor Geddes points out the serious 
defects of the work—the extraordinary scientific terms 
which make it necessary to read with a lexicon, great 
defects in arrangement and style, imperfect care in proof 
correction, etc. Had the author been more of an artist, 
his book would have been an evangel of education. 
Professor Geddes then proceeds to discourse on a few of 
the topics discussed in the book, describing it as indis- 
pensable to the parent, the educationist, the doctor, the 
parson, the lawyer, the magistrate, the philanthropist, the 
statesman, the citizen, for it has an urgent message to 
every one of these. In the same number Dean 
Kitchin writes on the Economic Basis of Ruskin’s 
Teaching. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


MR. G.H. BOUGHTON AND HIS DUTCH PICTURES. 

THE extra Christmas number of the 47¢ Journal is 
devoted to the work of Mr. George Henry Boughton, 
and is written by Mr. A. L. Baldry. Under Dutch 
inspiration, Mr. Boughton has achieved great success. 
Mr. Baldry says :— 

No one shows better what a spell Holland can throw over 
the painter who is responsive to the strange charm of the coun- 
try, and loves its curious and unusual beauties. Mr. Boughton’s 
wanderings in the Low Countries have not been those of the 
ordinary tourist ; he 
has not gone there 
to see the sights, or 
to ‘plod systematic- 
ally round in the 
beaten track, In- 
stead, he has betaken 
himself to those for- 
gotten corners where 
the bustle of modern 
life is unknown, and 
the calm of past cen- 
turies broods over 
people and things. 
It is in the out-of- 
the-way places that 
he has sought his in- 
spiration, and what 
he has found there 
he has turned to 
delightful account.” 

It is possible that 
his love of Holland 
is connected to some 
extent with his study 
of American history, 
and that sentiment 
has had almost as 
much to do with it 
as his enjoyment of 
the rare picturesque- 
ness of the places 
he has visited during 
his Dutch excur- 
sions, A man as 
well acquainted as 
he is with the New 
England traditions 
would naturally 
have a special in- 
terest in a country 
from which came so 
considerable a pro- 
portion of the found- 
ers of the United 
States. 

Whatever may 
have been the cause 
of his interest in 
Holland, there is 
no question about the importance of the influence that it has 
had upon his artistic career. It has led him to produce a long 
series of pictures which are not only admirable in their display 
of his particular gifts, but are also most acceptable additions to 
the sum total of really memorable modern art. 

The “‘ dead cities” of the Zuyder Zee have provided him with 
some of the happiest of his subjects, for in them the Holland of 
other days can be seen almost unchanged. Such pictures as 
“© Weeders of the Pavement,” ‘‘A Dutch Ferry,” and ‘‘ An 
Exchange of Compliments,” show him at the highest level of his 
accomplishment and with all the qualities of his art under perfect 
control. They have the fullest measure of his gentle sobriety of 
manner, and yet they are amply vigorous and firm in execution. 


_ By permission of Sir James Kitson, Bart.] 





A Winter’s Tale (about 1293). 
By G. H. Bovcuton, R.A. 
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A PLEA FOR ETHICAL EDUCATION, 
Nor BaseD ON RELIGION. 


Mr. H. M. Tuompson, of Cardiff, contributes to 

the /nternational Journal of Ethjes for October the 
conclusion of his interesting and thoughtful paper on 
Moral Instruction in Schools. He sketches what 
appears to him to be a perfectly feasible scheme of 
moral instruction divorced from supernaturalism, and 
then compares the results at which we have arrived 
with those at- 
tained by moral 
instruction wed- 
dedto “religion.” 
He maintains 
that he has suc- 
ceeded in prov- 
ing that— 
a serviceable and 
logical system can 
be built up on a 
non-theological ba- 
sis. There is abun- 
dant proof that the 
theological systems 
ofinstruction largely 
fail to accomplish 
what is wanted, and 
the heart of the 
people will not re- 
volt from trying a 
non-theological ba- 
sis, if there seems to 
be a prospect of its 
being accompanied 
with greater success. 
The effect of the 
ethical instruction 
would, no doubt, be 
injured if side by 
side with it were 
taught non-ethical 
creeds, such as the 
doctrine of the 
Atonement. It 
would be injured by 
Biblical lessons that 
held up alternately 
a God of Mercy and 
a God of Revenge 
as ideals; it would 
not, I think, be 
materially injured 
by the teaching of 
Theism if the God 
taught were always 
the God of Love, 
nor by the teaching 
of the expectation of a future life, if umaccompanied by the 
horrible doctrine of everlasting torment for a large proportion 
of our brothers. 

‘** Would you, then,” it may. be asked, ‘‘ expel the Bible from 
the school altogether?” My answer, therefore, would be at 
present that we cannot afford to teach all the Bible as literature. 

Mr. Thompson’s suggestion is that the first stage of moral 
instruction should be devoted to practical exemplification and 
acquirement of habit, and that the second and third stages. 
should deal also with the theory of the subject ; the first and 
second stages should concern themselves with simple problems 
of conduct, the complex ones being reserved for the third 
stage. 
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GAINSBOROUGHS IN GERMANY. 


In the October number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Bildende Kunst there are two articles, by Gustav 
Pauli and Konrad Lange, on Forgotten and Newly- 
Discovered Pictures by Gainsborough in Germany. 
As some of these appear to be unknown to the 
English biographers of Gainsborough, a few parti- 
culars gleaned from these articles may be of vaiue. 

In Germany the number of Gainsboroughs altogether 
is probably well under a dozen, for the genuineness 
of several of the pictures is disputed. The pictures 
referred to are :— 

1. Landscape in the Cassel Gallery. 

2. Landscape in the Lenbach Collection at Munich. 

3. Portrait of a Lady in the Lenbach Collection at Munich. 
The genuineness of this picture is somewhat doubtful. 

4. Portrait of a Gentleman in the Liechtenstein Gallery at 
Vienna, also of doubtful origin. 

5. Portrait of a Lady in the possession of Casper, art-dealer 
in Berlin, two years ago. 

6. Life-size figure of Queen Charlotte at Herrenhausen, 
Hanover. Replica of No. 8. 

7., Life-size figure of George III. at Herrenhausen, serving as 
companion portrait to No. 6, 

8. Life-size figure of Queen Charlotte at Ludwigsburg, Wiirt- 
temberg, now on loan with Nos. to and 11 at the Stuttgart 
Gallery. 

9g. Life-size figure of George III. at Ludwigsburg, serving as 
companion picture to No, 8, Probably a copy after Gains- 
borough. 

Io. Portrait of Prince Octavius, son of George III. and Queen 
Charlotte, at Ludwigsburg, and now on loan with Nos. 8 and 
I1 at Stuttgart. 

11. Picture representing George III. with his family and the 
Court on the Terrace at Windsor Castle, now on loan with 
Nos, 8 and 10 at Stuttgart. Probably the work of an imitator 
of Gainsborough. : 

12. Portrait of Queen Charlotte at Ludwigsburg, to replace 
No. 8. Modern copy. 

13-14. Portraits of Queen Charlotte and George III. at 
Schloss Arolsen, Waldeck. 

Several of the portraits of the English Royal 
Family to’ be found in Germany, says Gustav Pauli, 
-are probably replicas by Gainsborough of pictures in 
England in the possession of the Royal Family. 
Gainsborough understood women better than did any 
other English painter of his day. Reynolds’s portraits 
of women are sometimes more pathetic and sometimes 
more sentimental, and Lawrence’s are more elegant, 
but no English portrait-painter has understood the lady 
(not the woman) as Gainsborough did. The distinction, 
the. grace, the smile, the nervous play of the fingers, 
the charm not to be expressed in words, are all 
Gainsborough’s. 

Gainsborough, if not the first impressionist, was the 
first to make a principle of concentrating his atten- 
tion on the execution of the face, regarding everything 
else as mere accessory. 

To turn to the pictures themselves. ‘Those here 
numbered 8 and 1o are authentic, although they do 
not bear Gainsborough’s signature. The pictures 
belonged to the eldest daughter of Queen Charlotte. 

The best portrait is that of Prince Octavius, who 
died in 1783 when he was only four years of age. 
The picture was probably painted in that year, as 
Gainsborough exhibited in that year another portrait 
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of the prince in the well-known series of oval portraits 
(seventeen in number) of the Royal Family now at 
Windsor. The Stuttgart portrait is a profile. 

In the portrait of Queen Charlotte (No. 8) the 
Queen wears a white silk dress, with a black lace 
shawl across her shoulders ; she stands near a pillar 
and a curtain on the right, while on the left there is a 
view of a park in which a corner of a Renaissance 
palace is visible. Gainsborough repeated this com- 
position many times, one replica, evidently painted 
some years later, being at Herrenhausen (No. 6). 

The two portraits ot George III. (Nos. 7 and 9) are 
very inferior to those of Queen Charlotte. The 
picture of George III. with his family and the Court 
(No. 11), represents one of those five o'clock pro- 
menades which it was the custom to make on the 
Terrace at Windsor Castle. The ladies of the Royal 
Family are distinguished from the other guests by their 
white dresses and white straw hats. The King and 
Queen head the procession ; they are followed by the 
Princess Royal and two other Princesses. Among the 
groups Mrs. Siddons is easily recognisable; also 
Prince Octavius. This picture is attributed to the 
year 1783. Gainsborough may have designed the 
picture, but it is doubtful whether he painted it. 





THE FRENCH ORIGIN OF THE KAISER. 

Not a few people will be surprised to learn that 
the German Emperor is of French descent—(1) on 
his father’s side ; (2) on his paternal grandmother’s 
side ; and (3) on his mother’s side. Im erecting a 
statue to Admiral de Coligny, says Baron de 
Heckedorn in La Revue for October 15th, William II. 
was but rendering tardy homage to the memory of an 
ancestor ; and the function was not, as many people 
imagine, a politico-religious manifestation or a sort of 
protest against the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The Baron then sets out two genealogical tables in 
proof of his assertion that the Emperor is doubly 
descended from Coligny, both by the Hohenzollerns 
and the Dukes of Saxe-Weimar. Admiral Gaspard 
de Coligny left one daughter, Louise, who in 1583 
became the wife of William of Nassau-Dillenburg. 
Of this marriage was born Frederick Henry of Nassau, 
who eventually married Emilie de Solms. The second 
child of this last marriage, Louise Henriette, became 
the;wife, in 1646, of Frederick William I. of Branden- 
burg, and from this marriage was descended in direct 
line William I., the Kaiser’s grandfather. 

From the second table we learn that the Kaiser is 
descended from Coligny by his grandmother the 
Empress Augusta. The third child of Frederick 
Henry of Nassau and Emilie de Solms, called Hen 
riette Catherine, became the wife of John George II. 
of Anhalt-Dessau, and the Empress Augusta is 
descended from the second child of this union. 

In the third table it is shown that the Kaiser, by 
his mother, the Empress Frederick, is of further French 
descent. In fact, he is a descendant on the maternal 
side of Claude, Duke of Guise, and of Alexandre 
Dexmier of Olbreuse. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE MYTH OF MAGNA CARTA. 
A TriumpH or HisroricaLt ICONOCLASM. 


OnE more delusion goes to its death under the pen 
of Mr. Edward Jenks, who publishes a momentous 
historical paper in the November /udependent Review. 
The paper is entitled “The Myth of Magna Carta,” 
the myth lying, firstly, in the fact that the famous 
document signed by King John was not a measute 
extorted by the people, and, secondly, in the fact 
that it was not a measure beneficial to the people. 

NOT THE NATION’S WORK, 

Mr. Jenks says :— 

To come to the point. Till a few months ago, the writer 
held (and, it is to be feared, taught) the accepted view of Magna 
Carta, relying on the orthodox guides. A careful examination 
of the evidence, undertaken in discharge of a public duty, has 
slowly brought him to the conclusion that there is no shadow of 
justification for the conventional doctrine, In truth, Magna Carta 
was not (a) the work of the ‘‘ nation” or the ‘‘ people ” in any 
reasonable sense of the term, nor (4) a landmark in constitutional 
progress, but (¢) a positive nuisance and stumbling-block to the 
generation which came after it. In other words, it is ‘* Great” 
only as the caravan giant is great, not as Napoleon and Goethe 
were great, It is a bulky document. 


The first point he demonstrates by showing that the 
Charter was granted on the counsel of nobles and 
prelates, and he mentions that Dr. Stubbs admits that 
“we do not find, in the list of those who forced the 
King to yield, any names that prove the Commons to 
have been influential in drawing up the articles.” 

A still stronger point is the calling in of the French 
by the Barons. Why were they called in? Mr. 
jenks replies, because the baronial party had no 
popular feeling behind it. “Such faint popular 
manifestation as appeared was on the side of the 
King.” 

WHOM DID IT BENEFIT? 

So far, the origin of the Charter. Whom did it 
benefit? is the next question. The privileges dis- 
tributed throughout sixty-three clauses of the Charter 
are Classified as follows :— 


Formal and temporal clauses... ... 0... ee eee 13 
URBTPOURIAN: rch Gun “caged Bae eek “oad Can eee 
Tree men ... reer 3 
Merchants and cities Sad, das hao eek Se eee Oe 
The Church 2 
General 21 

Total clauses in the Charter ... 0... eee 63 


m RIGHTS FOR THE BARONS. 
And most of the clauses classified as “ general” are 


of no advantage to the common man. Moreover, the 
rights guaranteed are almost all to the aristocracy :— 


Six social classes are expressly mentioned by the Charter as 
recipients of rights, viz., earls and barons (among whom we may 
include the great ecclesiastics), knights, ‘‘ free men,” clerics, 
merchants, villeins.- Putting aside the ‘‘general” clauses, 
which may be assumed to benefit all alike, we may court up 
the number of rights accorded to each of these classes. Stated, 
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for the sake of clearness, in tabular form, the figures are some- 
what startling. We find that :— 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


To the earls and barons are guaranteed 12 rights 
To the knights... ...  «.. ssa sone BEY gs 
To the ‘‘free men”... ... ok abe eens TA te 
To the lower clergy is guaranteed... ... ... 1 right 
To the merchants and burgesses are guaranteed 3 rights 
To the villeins is guaranteed ... I right 


A CONSECRATION OF FEUDALISM. 

It is bad enough to learn this, but worse still to hear 
that the Charter was “a positive stumbling-block in 
the path of progress.” It consecrated feudaiism :— 

The claim to “trial by peers” was long supposed, by a 
curious freak of ignorance, to guarantee that ‘* palladium of 
British liberties,” trial by jury. Asa matter of fact, it delayed 
indefinitely the adoption of that wholesale reform ; and it is 
responsible, among other things, for the absurdities of the recent 
Russell case. 

THE REAL CHARTER OF FREEDOM. 


The repeated “ confirmations ” of the Great Charter 
are nothing but evidence that it had failed to do its 
work. Mr. Jenks sums up the matter as follows :— 

The scene before Westminster Hall, on July 14th, 1297, when 
the great King, thwarted in his skilful plans by the selfish 
quibbles of his barons, cast himself passionately upon the support 
of his people, and received from them equally passionate expres- 
sions of their trust and love, is a far nobler subject for a national 
poet or painter, than the hollow truce at Runnymede, when a 
conspiracy of self-seeking and reckless barons wrung from a 
worthless monarch the concession of feudal privileges, which he 
never for one moment intended to observe. 





A DEAF-AND-DUMB BARONET. 

Mr. J. W. Givpart-SmitH, writing in Cassedl’s 
Magazine for November, tells us that in the diocese 
of Winchester alone there are no fewer than 641 deaf- 
mutes. How many more there must be in England 
and the whole world can therefore scarcely be 
realised. One of the mainstays of a large number of 
philanthropic institutions for the Deaf-and-Dumb is 
Sir Arthur Fairbairn, himself deaf-and-dumb, and Mr. 
Gilbart-Smith gives us a character sketch of him in the 
article referred to. He thus describes the Baronet :— 

If you go to Sir Arthur’s home expecting to see a 
morose and soured individual, you will be vastly mistaken. 
You will see, instead, one who is remarkable for the brightness 
of his smile, the neatness of his personal get-up, and the 
cordiality of the interest which he takes in all matters affecting 
life and labour, and the pursuits, passions, and pastimes of 
men. You will note a handsome man, somewhat above the 
average height, and some of the eloquence denied to the lips is 
active in the eyes, which are dark and well shaped, 

One of the treasures in Sir Arthur Fairbairn’s 
drawing-room at Brambridge Hall, in Hampshire, is 
Thomas Woolner’s statue, representing Sir Arthur and 
his sister (who was also deaf-and-dumb). Mr. Glad- 
stone was much interested in this masterpiece of 
Woolner’s. 

Sir Arthur, the writer adds, has travelled much and 
has collected good bric-d-brac. He cycles, plays 
cricket and football, is a sportsman, and has a strong 
partiality for the camera, and develops his plates and 
prints his pictures himself; and his den is literally 
lined with books. 
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A NEW PROFESSION: *‘ THE WELFARE MANAGER.” 

In the Century Magazine Lillie Hamilton French 
describes the “ new occupation ” of “ welfare manager.” 
A welfare manager, who may be either man or woman, 
‘is a recognised intermediary between the employers 
and employees of mercantile houses” or other large 
business concerns whose patrons care for their 
employees’ welfare. The employer finds he cannot, 
for many reasons, attend personally to every detail, 
and therefore calls in a trusted intermediary. For the 
office of welfare manager, it would seem, tact is the 
supremest qualification—tact, and next observation 
and good sense. 

Some welfare managers have prepared for their 
profession as for any other. Others seem not to 
require such special training. They are paid by the 
company or concern employing them. ‘They keep the 
general welfare of the company in view, balancing the 
interests of employer and employee, and, in the end, 
proving them to be one and the same thing. 

With them the success of their work resolves itself into a 
success of purely business principles and methods, and, unless a 
good business profit is made for the company and the employee, 
they regard their own department as a failure. ‘My sole aim,” 
the welfare worker of a large retail establishment said to me, 
**is to increase the wages of the employees, and I can do this 
only by increasing their efficiency. Air, light, warmth, and 
good cheer must prevail in the store. Questions of good books 
to read and proper dresses to wear must also arise. 

The welfare manager of a great manufacturing plant, with its 
thousands of employees representing almost as many diversified 
needs and conditions, must be prepared to meet not only the 
arguments of men, but to treat with the temperaments of women. 
Such a person, whether man or women, must be fortified with 
a knowledge of working institutions; understand questions of 
hours, wages, competition, output ; be equipped, in other words, 
to discuss projects with union leaders, capitalists, employees, and 
always to discuss these projects with reason and intelligence. 

A welfare manager, working among the women of a 
retail establishment, ,on the contrary, will have to 
grapple with problems—such as the young girl who 
has just discovered that her mother “ knows nothing 
of the world,” with the mother forced to leave her 
children while at work herself, and with the inexpe- 
rienced traveller sent away for a holiday, and unused 
to arranging about tickets and luggage. “ Ingratitude,” 
we are told, is a word which is unknown to the best 
type of welfare manager. For instance, the workmen 
and workwomen lose and destroy the towels supplied 
them free by their employer in the bath-houses. No 
complaints of ingratitude are made, but a small 
charge is demanded for the use of a towel, A 
lunch-room may be suggested by the welfare manager, 
as better than the staircase to eat lunch in. Im- 
mediately the workman asks, must he eat always in 
this room? Is there any charity about it? What 
will it cost? These are among the problems to be 
dealt with by those who take up this new profession. 





THE chief features of Zemf/le Bar are an article on the 
Norfolk Broads in winter and another on William Tas- 
well, a seventeenth century diarist, whose quaint record of 
the time of the plague has been unearthed by Constance 
Spender. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S JUBILEE. 

AN interesting jubilee occurred on November 5th, 
for on that date, just fifty years ago, Miss Florence 
Nightingale arrived at Scutari with her first detach- 
ment of nurses. The following is taken from an 
article by Miss Charlotte F. Yonge, in the Zreasury 
for November. ‘The state of affairs at Scutari is thus 
described :— 

The great hospital at Scutari, lent by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, had been already provided for the sick and wounded, but 
there had been no nurses and no medical appliances. It was an 
enormous quadrangular building, a quarter of a mile each way, 
and with square towers at each angle. 

But what good was the building alone? All England had 
been thrilled with horror to hear of the agonies and discomforts 
of our sick and wounded soldiers. In the hospitals on “the 
Upland,” as the heights above Balaclava were termed by King- 
lake, the sick lay on the bare ground, often in mud, frequently 
fed only on salt beef and biscuit. To save their lives the doctors 
hurried their patients down to Balaclava to be shipped off to the 
great Scutari hospital, the one at Balaclava holding only four 
hundred. 

The ambulances had been left at Varna, one of the many 
mistakes which red tapeism made it difficult to rectify. In place 
of ambulances some French mule litters were borrowed, or, if 
those were not available, the sick and wounded were hoisted 
on the back of cavalry horses and so transported to Balaclava, 
jolted down in pain and agony over the rough stony descent. 

When down at Balaclava their troubles were not yet ended ; 
the majority were laid on the beach, exposed to all weathers, 
while waiting their turn for embarkation in the too crowded 
transports across the Black Sea to Scutari, and that when 
reached showed a state of things indescribably horrible. 

Miss Nightingale and her party set out from 
England on October 21st, and arrived at Scutari on 
November sth. 

A letter written by one of the soldiers has been 
embalmed by Longfellow in his poem “ St. Filomena.” 
It runs as follows :— 

She (Miss Nightingale) would speak to one and another, and 
nod and smile to many more ; but she could not do it to all, 
you know, for we lay there by hundreds, But we could kiss 
her shadow where it fell, and lay our heads on the pillow again 
content, 

In Great Thoughts for November there is a little 
article on Lea Hurst, Derbyshire, the early home of 
Miss Nightingale. The secret of her success, we are 
told, was “doing one thing at a time, and doing it 
with a firm mind.” 





THERE is not very much in Macmillan’s Magazine this 
month, The best papers are Sir Andrew Reed’s account 
of the reformation of criminals, from observations made 
by him in Boston. He greatly admires the American 
system, as being “a more practical, natural, sensible 
method of dealing with criminals.” A pleasant paper 
also is Mr. Quilliam’s “ Recollections of a St. Andrews 
Man.’ 


FOLKESTONE is favoured indeed by having itself 
described in Harper's by the American novelist William 
Dean Howells. He remarks that “the antiquity of 
England is always stunning, and it is with the breath 
always pretty well knocked out of your body that you 
constantly come upon evidences of the Roman occupa- 
tion.” You “gasp out... Four hundred years! They 
held Britain four hundred years! Four times as long as 
we have lived since we broke with her ! ” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


IN. PRAISE OF SMALL HOLDINGS. 

THE most interesting article in the November 
Windsor Magazine is Mr. Rider Haggard’s account 
of “The Small Farmer in England.” The article is 
not so much on the question of rural depopulation as 
on that of the actual re-population of the country. 
Mr. Haggard says plainly that the labourers will not 
stop in the country to earn 16s. or 17s. a week, 
though if they had a prospect of becoming owners of 
land, or even farmers on their own account, some of 
them might stay. Generally speaking, he admits 
that there is no such prospect; but he proceeds to 
quote exceptions to this too general rule. 

Most of us have hardly heard of the Isle of 
Axholme. It isa stretch of low country in Lincoln- 
shire, inundated periodicaliy by the Trent and 
Humber, and enriched by them in the same way as 
Egypt by the Nile. In this district there are many 
small holders, and many more hoping to become 
small holders, Many of them prosper, even with the 
present agricultural depression. Near Wesley’s birth- 
place of Epworth, Mr. Haggard heard of twenty-three 
men farming from five to one hundred-and-twenty-five 
acres, who had all begun life as mere labourers. 
There is, however, a great danger about small 
holdings which are owned, not hired, since the owner 
is often tempted to mortgage them too heavily, and 
thus have a rent to pay which is sometimes more 
than he can manage. 

He suggests that the small holder would, generally 
speaking, be better off if he employed his little 
capital in stocking hired land—which can be had 
cheaply enough in some parts of Eagland—rather 
than in buying land. Yet, for the most part, he seems 
to prefer to buy his land :— 

I have seen this in various parts of England. Thus, at 
Winterslow, in Wiltshire, where the soil is poor, the water 
supply deficient and the climate cold, when a philanthropic 
gentleman in the neighbourhood gave the inhabitants the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring plots of land, and paying for them in instal- 
ments, all the area offered was taken up. When I visited the 
settlement after it had existed for a few years, I found that more 
than thirty houses, some of them very good ones, had been 
built on 110 acres. To do this, their owners had in all borrowed 
about £6,000 from Friendly Societies. Moreover, the people, 
nearly all of whom worked for farmers or in the woods in their 
spare time, seemed to be prospering. 

Now mark the results on the population. Whereas on the 
original farm, before it was split up, three labourers only were 
employed, in 1901 fifty or sixty men with their families were, in 
this way or in the other, getting their living upon that identical 
piece of land. 

At the Rew Farm, Dorsetshire, 343 acres were sold 
in 80 lots, and all taken up. In 1888, at the time of 
the sale, the total population of the farm was 21 ; in 
1902 it was about 100, and increasing, while the 
rateable value of the farm had risen 60 per cent. 

Mr. Haggard advocates for the encouragement: of 
the small holder, the establishment of credit banks, 
with borrowing on a principle of mutual liability ; 
State loans, to enable landowners to erect cottages 
and farm-buildings, presumably on the model of the 
New Zealand Advances to Settlers Department; co- 
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operative butter factories and distributing agencies ; 
and, above all, “the inauguration of an agricultural 
or produce post.” But, he concludes :— 

Our English Governments have no care for agriculture, which 
offers little profit to the party politician, and will not see that 
in this matter the future prosperity of the nation is at stake. 
Or, if they see, they turn their heads and look at something else 
—on the other side of the world for preference. 

THE DeEcAY OF THE PEASANTRY. 

While one set of reformers is attempting to make 
townsmen work on the land, another set is bent on 
stopping the rural exodus. The Rev. Dr. F. W. 
Bussell, writing in the Zconomic Review, complains 
that England has fewer small landowners than any 
other European country, and that our peasants are 
not attached by ties of interest, sympathy, or senti- 
ment to the land they cultivate. Lack of 
decent housing he regards as the root of this 
evil ; and he suggests that small investors could get 
safe security and reasonable dividends by supplying 
the want. His own experiments proved that model 
working-class houses could be built for £240 the pair, 
and pay a reasonable interest on the capital. Good 
landlords find that improvements pay. Mr. Bussell 
instances the King and his Norfolk estates, which sup- 
port themselves, though his Majesty is a model land- 
lord. 

Small holdings, credit banks, and advances for 
money and farm-buildings, to be provided through 
the agency of the Government, are what is wanted. 
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518 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


SCOTCH CHURCH DISPUTE. 
Wirth PorrrAirs OF LEADERS OF THE WEE KIRK, 
A Quarterly reviewer declares that there is no way 


of solving the Scottish Churches dispute save by 
arbitration :— 


If a few just men, outsi2 both Churches but in sympathy with 
religion, were appointed, on the understanding that they were 





be blamed for holding to the judgment of the House 
of Lords. If it were to resign part of the property 
handed over to it by the Law Lords it would 
commit a breach of trust, to say nothing of the 
betrayal of the doctrinal interests for whose 
the property was originally accumulated :— 
Therefore the resolution of the United Free Church to cling 
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Mr. J. Hay THORBURN, 


to take into consideration (1) the legal rights of the Free Church, 
(2) the — of the situation arising from the fact of 
so much of the property assigned to her having been bestowed 
by donors who approved of or entered the union, and (3) the 
needs of the work to be carried on and the respective fitness of 
the two parties to do this, a scheme of division, we feel sure, 
could be arranged which, having received the consent of the 
two Churches, could hardly fail to be sanctioned by Parliament. 


The Wee Church, the reviewer points out, is not to 





Rev. D. M. 


MCALISTER. Mr. JAMES SIMPSON, 
to as much of the property as possible is as deserving of respect, 
to say the least, as the convictions of her opponents that she is 
theologically unworthy to hold it. 
A Positivist View OF THE MATTER. 

Mr. C. K. Ingram, writing in the Positivist Reviczw 
for October-November, says :— 

In my opinion the State should not offer the protection of law 
to endowments intended directly to further particular religious 





















































Rev. J. D. McCuttocn. 


Rev. Murpo McQvEEn, 











Rev. CoLin A, BALLANTYNE, 


(From photographs by Moffat, Edinburgh.) 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


doctrines, but should only undertake to secure gifts or bequests 
to the individuals or public bodies named by the donor, In 
other words, no Theological Trusts, as such, should be recog- 
nised by the Government or the legal authorities, The several 
Churches should be viewed, in relation to such matters, merely 
asso many existing institutions; and their identity should be 
proved, not by continuous profession of certain dogmas, but 
simply by their continued existence as societies. 

In case of an endowment bequeathed to a University, would 
it not be absurd to make the continuance of the right to it 
dependent on the reception or rejection by the learned body of 
the Darwinian doctrine, or by the question whether it held by 
the Emission or had adopted the Undulatory Theory of Light ? 

Why should not theological tenets similarly take care of 
themselves ? 


THE REAL QUESTION AT ISSUE. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Charles Douglas, 
M.P., insists that the real question at issue is not the 
property handed over to the Free Church, but rather 
the right of a Church to control its own doctrinal 
development. The view of the Lords of Appeal was 

















Westminster Gazette.) [Oct. 13. 


Friendly Counsel. 


Mr. Asquitu (to Wee Kirk Minister): ‘‘ That 
to carry, my friend. Hadn’t you better drop it?’ 

Wee Kirk Minister: ‘Ou ay! It’s an awfu’ weight, but I canna 
drop it, man: it’s Predestination.” 

Mr. Asquitu: ‘‘ That’s all very well, but remember there’s a House of 
Commons as well as a House of Lords.” 


’s much too heavy for you 
; 


that the Free Church had no right to alter or declare 
its doctrine :— 

For both Churches alike the intervention of Parliament is 
essential. It is essential not simply in the interest of one or 
another body of warring ecclesiastics, but in the larger interest 
of religious peace and order in Scotland. 


A QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE. 

Liberty to change is essential to the freedom of any 
Church ; and it is therefore imperative to make a new 
provision for the right of the Church to maintain its 
identity while judging freely of its relation to doctrinal 


standards :— 

‘“ Itisamere misuse of words to say that a Church is free to 
control its doctrine and discipline, if all the time a Civil Court 
can deprive it of its property and the means of its work when- 
ever any fresh realisation of truth alters its outlook upon life. 
No doubt a man is free to choose when he hears the highway- 
man’s demand, ‘* Your money or your life.” A Church is free 
to choose when a Civil Court declares that it must either forsake 
what it believes to be truth or lose the means provided for carry- 
ing on its work, But it is not really free to discharge its duty 
if it is not allowed to select the method by which its purpose is 
to be fulfilled, without sacrificing the whole apparatus by which 
its work is being done. 
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ELIMINATION OF DISEASE IN WAR. 


In the American Review of Reviews Dr. Shaw 
remarks that one of the most remarkable tributes to 
the Japanese Government on its conduct of the pre- 
sent war was made at St. Louis recently by Dr. Louis 
L. Seaman, of New York, who was a volunteer 
surgeon in the Spanish War. In an address before 
the International Congress of Military Surgeons, on 
October 12th, Dr. Seaman recounted his recent obser- 
vations of Japanese sanitary and surgical methods. 
Dr. Seaman shows the consummate superiority 
of the Japanese to be in their employment 
of measures for the prevention of disease rather 
than in their ability to destroy their enemy. Never 
in the history of warfare, he says, has a nation 
approached Japan in the methodical and effectual 
use of medical science as an ally in war. According 
to Dr. Seaman, Japan has eliminated disease almost 
entmely. Manchuria is a country “notoriously 
unhealthy”; yet so perfect have been the sanitary 
precautions of the Japanese that “the loss from pre- 
ventable disease in the first six months of the conflict 
will be but a fraction of one per cent.” The rule in 
war has been four by disease to one by bullet. The 
medical officer is omnipresent during a Japanese 
campaign, Dr. Seaman declares. You will tind him 
in countless places where in an American or a 
European army he has no place :— 

He is as much at the front asin the rear. He is with the 
first screen of scouts, with his microscrope and chemicals, testing 
and labelling wells, so the army to follow shall drink no con- 
taminated water. When the scouts reach a town he imme- 
diately institutes a thorough examination of its sanitary 
condition, and if contagion or infection is found he quaran- 
tines and places a guard around the dangerous district. 
Notices are posted so the approaching column is warned, 
and no soldiers are billeted where danger exists. Micro- 
scopic blood tests are made in all fever cases, and bacterio- 
logical experts, fully equipped, form part of the staft of 
every divisional headquarters. The medical officer is also found 
in camp, lecturing the men on sanitation and the hundred and 
one details of personal hygiene—how to cook, to eat, and when 
not to drink; to bathe, and even to the direction of the paring 
and cleansing of the finger-nails, to prevent danger from bacteria. 
Up to August Ist, 9,862 cases had been received at the reserve 
hospital at Hiroshima, of whom 6,636 were wounded. Of the 
entire number up to that time, only thirty-four had died. 

Japan is certainly showing the world how to wage 
war under civilised conditions. A Japanese officer, 
quoted by Dr. Seaman, really made no vain boast 
when he claimed that by such a system of practical 
elimination of disease in war a Japanese army of half 
a million men is made quite the equal of two million 
Russians. Having destroyed the greatest enemy in 
war—disease—the Japanese need not fear the lesser 
enemy of sword and bullet. 





THE Church Quarterly Review for October has a very 
weighty and judicious article on the Oxford School of 
Historians, treating of each of the great names that has 
adorned that school in succession. Under the title of 
“The Return of the Catechist,” excellent advice is given 
to the clergy on the duty of preparing themselves for the 
instruction of children, 
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GOETHE AND THE WOMEN HE LOVED. 

In Word und Siid for September Jakob Nover con- 
cludes his study.of the Eternal Feminine as an 
educating and creative factor in Goethe’s life and 
work. He devotes considerable space to Christiane 
Vulpius, Minna Herzlieb and Marianne von Willemer, 
refers very briefly to Ulrike von Levetzow and a few 
others, and passes over altogether one or two women who 
played important parts in the life and work of the poet. 

CHRISTIANE VULPIUS. 

As the story of Goethe’s relations with Frau 
Charlotte von Stein has already been told at length in 
the Review or Reviews, December, 1892, it is not 
necessary to repeat it. At the end of ten years of 
daily intimacy, Goethe, feeling himself a’captive of the 
Duke and Fiau von Stein, at last fled from Weimar, 
and set out on his Italian travels. In Italy he wrote 
or completed “ Egmont,” “ Iphigenie,” “ Tasso,” parts 
of “ Faust,” etc. When he returned to Weimar, nearly 
two years later, he was cured of his “sickly senti- 
mentality,” and the untenable position with regard to 
Frau von Stein came to an end, notwithstanding that 
Goethe had corresponded with his goddess during his 
absence, and had dedicated his diary to her. Mean- 
while Schiller had arrived in Weimar, and report has 
it that Goethe saw with vexation the success of 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers,” while his own “ Iphigenie” and 
“Tasso” were coolly received by the public. Schiller 
was, therefore, a dangerous rival, and altogether 
Goethe felt himself a stranger and alone. 

It was at this critical juncture that he met with 
Christiane Vulpius. She was of humble origin, and 
she came to Goethe as a suppliant on behalf of her 
brother, the author of “ Rinaldo Rinaldini,” a tale of 
robbers. Christiane became Goethe’s housekeeper 
and his mistress, and it was not till 1806, when their 
son August must have been about seventeen years old, 
that a public marriage ceremony was duly performed. 
Much has been written about the “conscience 
marriage” which shocked Weimar when it was dis- 
covered, Christiane was ignored by Weimar society, 
and even Goethe’s friends refused to recognise her. 
The public marriage was a tardy justice to her, but, 
according to Stahr, it was she rather than Goethe who 
had been opposed to it, on the ground of social 
inferiority. Frau Rath, Goethe’s mother, welcomed 
her cordially as Goethe’s wife, and was of opinion 
that it was much better for a man to marry a woman 
his social inferior if he loved her than any woman he 
did not love. But Frau von Stein could never forgive 
the marriage, and consequently the relations with 
Goethe were now quite broken off. Christiane died 
in 1816, and Goethe survived her sixteen years. 

MINNA HERZLIEB AND OTTILIE. 

Goethe seems to have been very happy with his 
wife, and always refers to her with affection, yet in 
1807, when he met Minna Herzlieb of Jena, a girl 
of eighteen, he fell in love with her. To her he 
addressed a series of sonnets after the manner of 
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Petrarch. She appears in “ Pandora,” and she is 
Ottilie in “Die Wahlverwandtschaften” (Elective 
Affinities). Minna’s life story is a long and unhappy 
one, and the writer tells it at considerable length. 
She was twice married, both times unhappily. 

In 1808 we hear of other friends. There were 
Silvie von Zigesar, to whom Goethe wrote a poem, 
and her friend Pauline Golter, to whom Goethe 
would read his poems. Another friend, Luise Seidler, 
painted his portrait. 

The friendship for Bettina von Arnim-Brentano 
began in 1807, and as a result we have “Goethe's 
Correspondence with a Child.” The writer omits to 
mention Karoline von Giinderode, referred to in 
Bettina’s works ; she, too, was one of the “ models ” 
for “ Die Wahlverwandtschaften.” 

MARIANNE VON WILLEMER AND SULEIKA. 

Perhaps the most inspiring of all Goethe’s loves 
was that for Marianne von Willemer, third wife of 
Johan Jakob von Willemer, of Frankfurt, whom shx 
married in 1814. She was a poet herself, and when 
Goethe visited the von Willemers at Frankfurt in 1815, 
the beautiful cycle of poems, a correspondence in 
verse, entitled ‘“ Der West-Oestliche Divan,” in which 
Frau von Willemer was Suleika, was begun. In 
September, 1815, Goethe wrote the first poem, and 
Frau von Willemer wrote the next in reply. How 
many more she wrote is not quite certain, but Nos. 5, 
18, 39, 42 have been attributed to her. The “Ode 
to the West Wind” (No. 39) was long attributed to 
Goethe; No. 42, long considered a pearl among 
Goethe’s lyrics, is also now recognised as Marianne’s. 
The “ Divan” songs have found many musical inter- 
preters; Schubert and Mendelssohn have made 
the “ Ode to the West Wind” known throughout the 
world, and yet Marianne was so free from vanity that 
when she died her authorship of any of the poems 
was still a secret. 

ULRIKE VON LEVETZOW. 

The next love dealt with by the writer is Baroness 
Ulrike von Levetzow, who died in 1899, at the age of 
ninety-five. She was only eighteen when Goethe met 
her at Marienbad, and Goethe was seventy-two. She 
was never married, but was proud of having been 
loved by Goethe, and satisfied to remain his last love. 
To her we owe the “Marienbad Elegy” and the 
“Trilogy of Passion.” The story of Goethe’s last love 
was told in the Review or Reviews, April, 1894. 

Two other articles on Goethe are published in 
Westermann’s Monatshefte for September, that by 
Fritz Grantz dealing with Goethe and Natural Science. 





IN the Gentleman's Magazine Miss Constance Barni- 
coat discusses the presumption of a recent critic that the 
troubles of Shakespeare’s Ophelia arose from the fact 
that she was mother of a child which died. Miss 
Barnicoat thinks there is strong evidence of that fact. 
There is an acute article by Mr. W. C. Sullivan on “ The 
Psychology of Murder in Modern Fiction.” 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

ENGLISH readers of the November number will notice 
with satisfaction the prominence that is given to the 
prospects of Canada’s greatness, and the confidence 
expressed in her economic future. There is a very 
laudatory valedictory on Commander Booth-Tucker and 
his work in America. What the Salvation Army has 
done in that country is declared to have become an 
essential part of the history of American progress. The 
success of the three Farm Colonies founded by the Army 
is described. 

There is a sketch of Senator Hoar, who was thirty-five 
years in Congress. The writer, Mr. Talcott Williams, 
says that owing to the fluctuations of the Jersonnel of 
Congress, there are about sixty men who do all the work 
of the House of Representatives, and about twenty who 
do all the work of the Senate. ‘The rest are moving 
shadows that come and go, and but make up the list of 
‘Ay’ and ‘ No.” 

Preventable railroad accidents in the United States 
have been rapidly increasing of late, a fact which leads 
Mr. Edward A. Mosely to suggest several reforms on 
American roads, principally the adoption of the English 
method of block system, and the system of electric staff 
on single-track roads. He also proposes the employment 
of a third man on all high-speed locomotives, 

There is a sketch of the Hungarian press, of which the 
Budapesti Hirlap is declared to be the leading newspaper. 

Besides these special features, there is Dr. Shaw’s 
monthly comprehensive {survey of the world’s progress. 
Of the Presidential campaign he says it is marked by 
exceptional calmness on the part of the public. The 
chief topic in political circles was the apparent total lack 
of political interest. He adds the significant remark 
that “this was partly to be explained by the reduced 
size of the campaign funds.” It has been “a reading, 
not a speaking contest.” The Republicans have made 
much of the well-known personality of Mr. Roosevelt. 
The personality of Mr. Parker is an asset of which, Dr. 
Shaw thinks, the Democrats have not made the use they 
might. Dr. Shaw declares that the proposed second 
Conference at the Hague could not be held till after the 
war was over. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE September number remarks with satisfaction that 
the coalition of Protectionists and Free Traders which 
now forms the Commonwealth Ministry has relegated 
fiscal questions to “a back seat.” It forecasts the future 
of the Opposition coalition of Labour and Liberal parties 
by saying that the Labour party will probably absorb or 
leaven its partner, and that “if this does happen, and 
the Opposition goes out to its next fight as a solid 
~Labour- Liberal party, its success, judged by recent State 
elections, will probably be overwhelming.” 

The question of water conservation is said to be likely 
to be taken up as a national question, since “ enough 
water runs to waste in a year to rob droughts of their 
terror if it were properly conserved and distributed.” 
Mr. Swinburne’s Bill for constituting one Water Board 
for the whole continent is favourably spoken of. To save 
up the water now running to waste from the Murray 
River and its tributaries would cost millions, but would 
produce wealth “ beyond computation.” 


The migration of the Chinese from the cities of the 
South to supply the place of the Kanakas in tropical 
Queensland is mentioned as solving the White Australia 
problem by a process of natural evolution. 

A special feature of the number is a sketch, by Walter 
Lucas, of copra trading in the South Seas. “ Copra is 
the dried flesh of the fully grown cocoanut.” After the 
oil has all been squeezed out, the residue becomes a 
valuable fodder when steamed and pressed into oil-cake. 
The steamers take out from Australian ports all manner 
of goods likely to tempt the South Sea Islander, and on 
their arrival at the islands become floating shops. From 
Sydney alone ten steamers are constantly engaged 
trading to and from the islands for copra, whose total 
value is probably not far short of £200,000, 





THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 

MR. HERBERT VIVIAN’S “ Study in Personality ” in the 
November Pall Mall Magazine is devoted to Mr. 
William Crooks, the Labour M.P. Mr. Vivian’s con- 
cluding sentence sums up Mr. Crooks’s strong person- 
ality :-— 

I rose to take my leave, howbeit with regret, for every hour 
in his sunny company isa rare tonic. In these days of party 
machines and stereotyped souls a man with his strong indi- 
viduality, his Viking courage and his Quixotic enthusiasms 
braces like a north-easter. Homer might have summed him up, 
like Ida, as many-fountained : from the well of his fine nature 
spring crystal fountains of sentiment and common-sense, of sim- 
plicity and drama, of modesty and self-confidence, of piety and 
toleration, of earnestness and wit, of wisdom and courage. Well 
can I understand the veneration of the little slum-child who, 
being shown over the Palace of Westminster, pulled the sleeve 
of her guide and whispered, ‘‘ Please, sir, which is the statue 
of Mr. Crooks?” Many-fountained man, you are already 
enshrined in the hearts of toiling millions who are desolate or 
oppressed ! 

The Pall Mall’s London articles are always interest- 
ing. This month Mr. Frederick Dolman writes on 
London’s Historical Houses. Hetells us that between the 
years 1868 and 19go1 the Society of Arts provided memorial 
tablets for thirty-five houses ; and since that date the 
County Council has taken over the work, and has 
authorised the commemoration of fourteen others. 
Another short article is Mr. Max Beerbohm’s on the 
“Wax Effigies in Westminster Abbey.” 

Mrs, Arthur Bells thinks some reform necessary in the 
stories selected for “Stained Glass Windows.” As the 
Biblical themes have been interpreted with consum- 
mate skill again and again, she suggests a number of 
interesting alternative subjects. The “ Famous Battle- 
field ” of another article, by Count Liitzow, is Sadowa or 
K6niggratz, of the Seven Weeks’ War. Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc describes a piece of Unmapped Europe in his 
article “ On Foot through the Pyrenees,” and M. de 
Nevers writes on the “ Queer Industries in Paris.” 





THE Canadian Magazine is giving us in serial form a 
history of the Fight for North America, by A. G. Bradley. 
The October instalment brings us to the siege of Quebec 
and the death of Wolfe. The writer repeats the current 
story to the effect that Wolfe, who was in one of the 
leading boats, was reciting Gray’s “ Elegy” in solemn 
tones while he drifted down to victory and to death, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE November Mineteenth Century is a number of 
less than average interest. I have quoted elsewhere 
from the articles on “ The Rights and Duties of Neutrals,” 
and on “ England, Germany and Austria.” 


THE PRIVILEGES OF THE MOTOR. 


Sir Walter Gilbey complains that the maximum speed 
for motor-cars was fixed upon a wrong basis. Because 
a motor-car could be built to do eighty miles an hour it 
was assumed that twenty miles an hour was a moderate 
pace. French precedent was followed, but French roads 
are broad, straight, without hedgerows, and in all respects 
safer than ours, Sir Walter points out that in the old 
coaching days races were run at about fifteen miles an 
hour, but this was forbidden by Parliament as dangerous. 
How, then, can twenty miles an hour be safe for motors? 


THE ART OF TABLE TALK. 


Writing on this subject, Mrs. Frederic Harrison 
says :— 

The French have some dinner-table conventions which to us 
would seem strange. At any small gathering of eight or ten 
persons the talk is always supposed to be general, the individual 
who should try to begin a /é¢e-@-téfe conversation with the 
person sitting next at table would soon find out his mistake. 
Conversation, general conversation, is part of the repast, like the 
bread,: the salt, or the wine, and is common toall. What admir- 
able talk you will hear at the table of the smallest bourgeoisie, 
bright, sparkling, full of mother wit and good sense; and 
the delight in a happy saying runs round the table and stimu- 
lates afresh. This in spite of the presence of the children, who 
are not always well behaved, and the evident cares of bread 
which possess the hostess. The French love to speak well, and 
rightly consider their language to be a most beautiful and flexible 
instrument for social purposes, They take pains, therefore, to 
pronounce the words well, and to play on them with grace and 
dexterity. You may often hear after such an entertainment as 
I have described, “* Ce nest pas bien parler,” in criticism of an 
awkward, ugly phrase. 

THE JAP AS EMIGRANT. 

Mr. Wilson Crewdson writes on “Japanese Emi- 
grants.” The number of Japanese resident abroad has 
increased largely during the last fifteen years. In 1889 
it was only 18,688, but in 1900 the figure had risen to 
123,971. Three quarters of these are in the United 
States or in United States Colonies, after which come 
Great Britain and Colonies, Korea, and Russia. The 
Japanese in America prosper :— 

A visit on a Sunday afternoon to one of the so-called bunk- 
houses where the Japanese reside is a pleasant experience. The 
small self-governing colony is provided with its own kitchen and 
bath-house, and everything is as clean and wholesome as fresh 
air and scrubbing can make it. The bunks are all scrupulously 
clean, and not a few are ornamented in the way to be expected 
from such an artistic and loyal nation, in some cases a special 
place, or Zokonoma, having been constructed in the limited 
space available for portraits of the Mikado and Empress of 
Japan, in front of which fresh flowers are placed daily. Their 
loyalty, in fact, is a pleasure for the patriotic Anglo-American 
to witness. They celebrate the Mikado’s birthday with a gather- 
ing in some public hall, to which they invite their American 
friends, concluding with loyal speeches, and have contributed 
generously to the funds for the war in Manchuria. 

CHINESE VIEWS OF WOMEN. 


Professor H. A, Giles quotes the following specimens 
of Chinese wisdom concerning women :— 

Nine women out of ten are jealous. 

When a woman is young she is a goddess, when old a 
monkey, 

Three-tenths of beauty is beauty, seven-tenths is dress. 
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The tooth of the bamboo-snake and the sting of the hornct 
cannot be compared for poison with a woman’s heart. 

The goodness of a woman is like the bravery of a coward. 

A woman may attain to high rank, but she will still be a 
woman. 

Women should have nothing to do with government. 

During the winter months Yang Kuo-chung (a dissipated 
ruffian who was massacred ‘A.D. 756) would often cause a selec- 
tion of the fattest ladies from his seraglio to stand about him ir 
order to keep off the draught. This was called his “‘ flesh screen.” 

MEREDITH AND MARRIAGE, 

Mr. Walter Frewen Lord, after informing us that Mr. 
Meredith, in his novels, has “ neither sense nor style,” 
thus comments on the “ten years’ marriage ” proposal :— 

In the course of the dead-season agitation, however, Mr. 
Meredith has, for once, spoken plainly. By his suggestion of 
marriage for a term of years he has relieved those who cannot 
read his books from any sense of intellectual inferiority, Those 
of us who still believe in the antiquated institution of marriage 
may perhaps be conscious of feelings somewhat stronger than 
mere relief. In effect Mr. Meredith has definitely taken his 
place among the sea-serpents of this year, and by linking his 
name to a ten years’ marriage system he has attained an 
eminence among sea-serpents which ought to satisfy everybody 
—his admirers because he is incontestably chief, and the rest of 
the world because he has now definitely placed himself among 
the monstrosities. 


THE WORLD’S WORK AND PLAY. 

THERE is a great variety of interesting matter in 
the November number. Papers have been quoted 
elsewhere under -the titles of ‘The Downfall of the 
Drug,” “The Electrocution of Fog,” “The Progress of 
the Postcard.” The Birmingham University, with its 
site of thirty acres, its engineering schools, its mode} 
mine, its steel furnace, its power station and its half- 
million of money, is sketched by Mr. Alfred Smith, and 
is described asa school for the training of future captains 
of industry. 

There is much practical information on cheap country 
cottages and how to build them. Artistic cottages of 
four rooms can be built, it appears, at as low a price as 
£110 apiece. The late Lord Salisbury built cottages at 
£150 apiece. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree is building cottages 
with large living room, scullery, bath, three good bed- 
rooms and a garden at about £217 each. 

A very different experiment in building is described, 
namely, that of the British Consulate at Seistan, Persia, 
near the western borders of our Indian Empire. The 
great structure was reared on a salt desert. The bricks 
were made on the spot, but everything else had to be - 
carried on camel-back for hundreds of miles. It was 
the work of one Englishman, the Consul. 

The making of glass models of minute life and the 
delicate craft of enamelling as a vocation for women are 
sympathetically depicted. Illustrations are given of wind- 
blown boats on wheels, which are used in the Californian 
deserts—literal “ships of the deserts.” Full-page illus- 
trations are given of Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Alfred Emmott. 


THE following incident is taken from the Church 
Quarterly Review : “ We know two clever children who 
were carefully brought up without any religion. One 
day they startled their parents by bursting into the room 
and saying, ‘Oh! we have found the most lovely book— 
full of the most ripping stories. It’s called the Holy 
Bible!’ They were a boy and a girl of eleven and 
twelve, and they have since insisted on being baptised 
and confirmed.” 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THIS month’s Fortnightly is a number of rather less 
than average interest. I have noticed elsewhere the 
articles on the American Presidential Election, “ Cal- 
chas’” striking paper on Japan and Russia, and Mr. 
Wells’s “ Modern Utopia.” 

A VOICE FOR DEVOLUTION, 

Mr. Arnold White is in favour of the Irish devolution 
proposals :— 

Sensible men have found a via media which shall, while hold- 
ing the Act of Union inviolable, arrange for the transaction on 
Irish soil of things that are specifically and exclusively Irish. 
Is there any touchstone by which any and every plan of devolu- 
tion may be tested in the interests of the Union? Undoubtedly 
there is. The keynote to the Separatist plans of 1886 and 1892 
was the establishment of a rival Parliament on Stephen’s Green. 
There is no room for two Parliaments in the United Kingdom, 
and any device that competes with the sovereign power of Parlia- 
ment is therefore inadmissible. 

Here we have the touchstone by which every plan of devolu- 
tion may be tested. Reject unmercifully any rival to the 
sovereignty of Parliament, but grant to Ireland with a glad hand 
powers that will restore circulation to the veins of the central 
government without impairing its authority. 

CATHOLICISM AND TRUTH. 

Mr. R. E. Dell, an advanced Roman Catholic, 
denounces Papal obscurantism as follows :— 

Thousands of educated laymen in every country who have 
been baptised and brought up in the Catholic Church ‘* forsake 
it when they reach the age of manhood, because our religious 
teaching appears to them to be conceived in defiance of 
science and in defiance of history.” Does not a heavy 
responsibility rest on those who have caused these little ones 
to stumble? Or are we to conclude that the educated have 
no souls to be saved, and may be scandalised with impunity ? 
And it is not only the educated who suffer; the ‘‘ faith of the 
simple” is being undermined by the impossibility of reconciling 
what they hear in Church with what they are taught at school. 
The Catholic children of the diocese of Paris are still taught in 
their catechism that the story of the Creation given in the book 
of Genesis is historically and literally true, and (in docile 
adhesion to the Protestant Archbishop Usher’s chronology) that 
the world was created in the year 4002 B.c. Is it surprising 
that, when they come to discover that the world came into 
existence in a very different manner from that described in 
Genesis, and is old past finding out, they discredit everything 
that comes from the religious teachers who have misled them ? 

LONDON’S WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. W. M. J. Williams concludes an article full of 
financial statistics by declaring that the problem of 
London’s water supply will have soon to be considered de 
novo, both as regards quantity and quality. It will be 
necessary to go farther afield for water. The consideration 
of the award to the water companies kept this question out 
of sight. If a new water supply was projected for London 
nobody would go for it to the Thames or the Lea. When 
the details of the transfer and other immediate questions 
have been settled by the Metropolitan Water Board, the 
~vhole question will have to be re-opened on a vast scale. 

THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND. 

Mr. H. M. Paull describes the British Society formed 
on the Paris and Berlin model for securing pictures and 
other works of art for the nation at private cost. The 
subscription is only one guinea ; but the Society does not 
rely upon subscriptions alone, but will appeal for 
donations from the public and the Government when 
any important work of art is threatened with being lost to 
the nation :— 

Is it absurd to hope that owners of fine works of art may have 
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sufficient patriotism to offer, in the first instance, to the various 
National Collections any work with which they contemplate 
parting? If collectors exist generous enough to present or 
bequeath a painting to the nation, others may be willing to 
sacrifice a portion of their profit for the sake of keeping their 
treasures in the country. That this hope is not illusory has 
been proved on several occasions. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

I HAVE noticed all the important Contemporary articles 
elsewhere. 

KING EDWARD’S HOSPITAL FUND. 

The Hon. Stephen Coleridge protests strongly against 
the action of the London hospitals in diverting monics 
received from the King’s Fund to the purposes of medical 
research—in other words, Vivisection. On the 8th ot 
May, 1897, the King’s Private Secretary stated in his 
Majesty’s name that there was no intention of devot- 
ing any part of the London Hospital Fund towards the 
support of medical laboratories. In 1896 the Middlesex 
Hospital only alloted £100 odd from its general funds to 
the Medical School, but in the following year, on receiving 
£1,000 from King Edward’s Fund, it allotted £600, and 
in 1903 £700. The London Hospital and Charing Cross 
Hospital, says Mr. Coleridge, have both acted in the 
same way. 

RUSSIA’S NATIONAL SHIBBOLETH. 

Mr. Edwin Emerson comments on the strange manner 
in which the Russian word “ Nitshevo” (it doesn’t 
matter) governs all the contingencies of Muscovite life. 
He gives the following amusing illustration :— 

One time, when Bismarck was driving to a bear-hunt over a 
mountainous trail, the moujik who held the reins drove so 
wildly that he came near dashing the sleigh to pieces. ‘* Look 
out there,” said Count Bismarck, ‘or you will kill us.” The 
moujik only shrugged his shoulders and said, ‘* Nitshevo.” 
His driving became more furious than ever, “If you dont 
take more care,” shouted Bismarck, clinging fast for dear life, 
‘*T shall be tossed out of the sleigh.” ‘* Nitshevo,” responded 
the driver. Presently one of the runners struck a rock, the 
sleigh upset, and the horses, shying, backed the overturne:! 
sleigh into a deep ditch, where it broke through the 
ice, Count Bismarck arose from the wreck, his face bleed- 
ing from bruises. In his wrath he turned on the moujik, 
threatening to thrash him. But as he advanced on the culprit 
with uplifted whipstock, the man met him with an apologetic 
smile, and, wiping the blood from Bismarck’s forehead, saic 
soothingly: ‘‘ Nitshevo, Barin.” Count Bismarck burst out 
laughing. He considered the incident so characteristic of the 
Russian character, that he had a ring made from some of the 
wreckage of the sleigh, and henceforth adopted the word 
‘* Nitshevo ” for his talisman while in Russia. 

“ Nitshevo” is Russia’s consolation for every disaster 
in the Far East. All will come right in the end. 

THE FALL IN BRITISH SECURITIES. 

“Investor” discusses the depreciation of British, 
Colonial, and Railway securities which has taken place 
since the Boer War, and puts the loss down to more 
than a thousand millions, and possibly more than fifteen 
hundred millions sterling. The Boer War was only a 
subsidiary cause, the first cause being Lord Goschen’s 
conversion of the National Debt in 1888, All who had 
to live on limited incomes immediately looked out for a 
better investment than Consols. That this viewis correct 
he shows by the sudden rise of new companies, as shown 
by the following figures :—Old capital of new companies, 

1886, £93,946,000; 1887, £96,770,000; 1888, £ 140,758,000. 

However, “ Investor” prophesies a certain though slow 
recovery. 
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THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

THE November Judependent Review is a good 
number. Mr, C, F. G. Masterman thus describes the 
social change which has taken place in England under 
the influence of newly-gotten wealth :— 

The country house, instead of being a centre of local interest, 
is now an appendage of the capital: a tiny piece of London 
transferred in the late summer and autumn to a more salubrious 
air and the adjacency of the coverts. Rural England appears 
as slowly passing into gardens and shooting grounds, with 
intervening tracts of sparse grass-lands, committed to the rearing 
of cattle and of pheasants, instead of men. Fifty years ago one 
class of reformer could still, without absurdity, find the solution 
of social discontent in a revived feudalism ; and a Carlyle or a 
Ruskin urge vehemently the gentlemen of England to take up 
the burden of government committed to a landed aristocracy. 
What observer of the England of to-day would have the 
hardihood to proclaim a similar message ? 

Mr. W. H. Dawson describes “ The Swiss Peasant.” 
It isa mistake, he says, to regard Switzerland’s popula- 
tion as living on tourists. The mass of the people, 
women as well as men, wrench a livelihood from the 
reluctant soil under terrible difficulties. Yet they do not 
emigrate, and show the most touching affection for their 
uncomfortable homes. They develop an elevated spirit 
of fraternity and helpfulness, and their life is not without 
dignity and charm. 

Mr. F. W. Hirst, evidently under the delusion that 
President Roosevelt’s Conference can come off while war 
is waging, thus describes its tasks :— 

First of all, it will have to try its hand at settling the rights 
of neutrals and the laws of contraband. Then it must revise 
the code of arbitral procedure in the light of experience. 
Lastly, it will have to take up problems discussed but postponed 
by the first Conference in 1899, among which by far the most 
important, of course, is that of arranging a general reduction, 
or a general limitation, of armaments. 

Mr. Alfred Stead describes Japanese Socialism, which 
is evidently highly international, for its representatives 
are responsible for the following resolution :— 

Whereas, the;Russo-Japanese War is carried on by the capitalist 
Governments of both nations, and in consequence brings a great 
deal of suffering upon the working-classes in Japan and Russia, 
therefore be it Resolved: that the Japanese Socialist Associa- 
tions ask the members of the International Socialist Congress 
that will be held in Amsterdam jthe coming August to pass a 
resolution to the effect that they will do their best to urge their 
respective Governments to take proper steps to put an end to the 
Russo-Japanese War as soon as possible. 





The World and His Wife. 

THE World and His Wife is the title of a new sixpenny 
monthly which we owe to the devouring activity and 
insatiable ambition of Sir Alfred Harmsworth. It is a 
superior Ladies’ Home Journal, It will be interesting to 
see how the British public takes to a shape at present 
monopolised by the illustrated weekly papers. The 
first number is a bumper and no mistake. Letter- 
press, illustrations, quality of paper, perfection of printing 
—all are beyond praise. The cover, with a some- 
what insipid girl, who presumably represents the wife 
of the world, is not worthy of the excellence of the 
contents. There is a coloured supplement for children. 
The only other remark that the new magazine calls for is 
that its .proprietor, having made so much money out of 
an evening paper so utterly unworthy of his reputation 
as the Evening News, wishes to make restitution by 
distributing to the purchasers of the World and His 
Wife some of the profits accruing from the production of 
a miserable four-page evening London paper that would 
disgrace a third-rate town in the provinces. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE most striking features in the November number 
are the articles supplied by Mr. W. J. Bryan, late Presi- 
dential candidate in the United States ; and by Count 
Okuma, ex-Prime Minister of Japan. 

Mr, Bryan, discussing the present Presidential cam- 
paign, admits that the money question, the trust question, 
the tariff and the labour question are none of them 
accentuated, but that the issues at stake are vital—fo: 
or against militarism and imperialism. As a Democrat 
he concludes by saying that he hopes for a Democratic 
victory, “but having been guilty of some miscalculation 
in 1896 and in 1900, I express myself with more modesty 
than I would had my political prophecy never failed of 
fulfilment.” 

Count Okuma writes on “Japan and the West—A 
Retrospect.” Among the influences that have made 
Japan he lays stress on the fact that the Japanese have 
been governed by the same dynasty unbroken for over 
2,500 years, “ Unlike Western countries, our Govern- 
ment, even in the earliest times, almost without a single 
deviation, was a free government under the form of 
despotism.” The people were always the chief treasure 
of the country. “ We never find any trace of slavery 
in our long history.” Mutual love between ruler and 
people has consequently been the chief factor in national 
progress. His reply to the Yellow Peril mongers is that 
the Japanese have invariably cast in their lot with the 
Western nations. Russia is essentially Oriental, while 
liberty and constitutional government, and Christian 
ideas of love and justice, form the basis of Japanese 
society. “While we are yellow in skin we are perfectly 
white in heart.” 

The Cause of Appendicitis is found by F.R.C.S, in the 
rush, strain and worry of modern life, with its unwhole- 
some diet and irregular habits. 

Professor Dicey appeals to Unionist leaders to reduce 
the number of Irish representatives in Parliament, even 
if they cannot enact a complete system of redistribution 
over the whole of the United Kingdom. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE most challenging article inthe November number 
is Mr. John Manson’s criticism of the Salvation Army. 
He observes that “the Army now makes no impression 
whatsoever” on the immense class for whose require- 
ments it has long been supposed to exist. Yet he 
remarks that few other religious bodies can compare with 
them in zeal and self-sacrifice. He quotes from the 
Daily News census to show that the Salvation Army 
only mustered 2°3 per cent. of the adult effective 
of all religious bodies in London. The total adult 
strength in London being less than 13,000, he estimates 
that the total adult strength of the whole country 
will not exceed 60,000, 20,000 being officers, 5,000 paid 
and 15,000 unpaid. He pleads for a thoroughly audited 
and published statement of finance and membership. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell contributes a very genial sketch 
of the late Sir William Harcourt, whom he characterises 
as a powerful but not a great statesman. He says that 
he did not possess the “ unappeasable conviction” or the 
“ concentration of purpose” which makes a great leader. 

Mr. C, E. D. Black, of the India Office, discusses the 
Treaty and the trade with Tibet, and says Tibetans want 
tea and cloth from us, in return for which they can send 
us wool and mutton. 

Mr. Sidney Brookes considers tkzt whether Parker or 
Roosevelt is returned, the Foreign, Colonial, Fiscal, and 
Trust Policy of the United States would be about the same. 
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Tue Reviews REVIEWED 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE October Quarterly opens with an article on “The 
Panama Canal and Maritime Commerce,” in which the 
reviewer is anything but sanguine. 

WILL THE CANAL PAY? 

He declares that many of the estimates on which 
expectations of profit are based are incorrect. It is 
doubtful whether the Canal will attract the big sailing 
ships which at present go round Cape Horn, as there is a 
practically windless zone on both sides of the Isthmus, 
and the use of the Canal will entail heavy towage fees. 
The Canal will be a great service to trade between the 
east and west coasts of the United States, but “it is not 
by any means certain that it will do any good at all to 
British maritime commerce.” 

American exclusiveness in trade matters may even 
turn the Canal to British loss :— 

If America undertakes to refund the tolls on all American 
vessels using the Panama Canal—as Russia does for Russian 
vessels using the Suez Canal—British shipping will be under a 
disadvantage, which will not be less than 4s., and may be 8s., 
per ton in inter-oceanic freights. 

EGYPT’S POPULATION. 

An article on “British Rule in Egypt” gives the fol- 
lowing particulars as to population :— 

Egypt was densely populated in ancient times. In the reign 
of Augustus there were 18,000,000 of inhabitants ; at the time 
of the Arab conquest, half that number ; at the date of the 
expedition of Napoleon, 2,460,000 ; at the first official census 
in 1846, 4,463,000; at that of 1882, 6,806,000. The census of 
1897 shows a population of 9,734,000, or an increase at the rate 
of about 3 per cent, per annum during the period of British 
occupation. In the same period, under the tyranny of the 
Mahdi and the Khalifa, Sir Rudolf Slatin estimates that three- 
quarters of the population of the Soudan perished. There 
remained but 1,870,500 inhabitants in a territory of 1,000,000 
square miles ; and the progress of the country will long suffer 
for want of hands, 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN WALES, 
In a paper on “ Higher Education in Wales,” the re- 
viewer pleads for generous treatment by the Treasury :— 

The University College of North Wales is at present engaged 
in the arduous enterprise of raising a fund of £175,000 for new 

buildings. The site of the buildings has been provided by the 

corporation of Bangor at a cost to the ratepayers of £15,000, 
representing a contribution of close upon 30s. per head of the 
entire population of the city. A municipal grant on a similar 
scale in Liverpool would amount to over a million and a half of 
money. Here, at any rate, isa case not for a Treasury grant 
equivalent merely to the actual local contribution, but for a grant 
in some degree proportionate to the magnitude of the individual 
effort entailed. We trust, however, that when the State comes 
seriously to face its obligations to university education in this 
country, the claims of Wales will be considered in no niggling 
or captious spirit, but with a generous sympathy reciprocal of 
the zeal and self-sacrifice which her people have so long shown 
in the cause of education. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


I have noticed elsewhere the papers on the Scottish 
Churches Dispute, the Polish Nation, the Coming Presi- 
dential Election, and Sir W. R. Gowers’ article on 


Fatigue. ‘ 





Dr. GOULD and Mr. W. Ashton Ellis have decided 
that Wagner’s ill-health was due to eye-strain ; but in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra of October, Dr. Edward M. Merrins 
goes back to Saul, King of Israel, and affirms that the 
disorder from which he suffered was none other than 


epilepsy. ‘a 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE October Edinburgh Review is a disappointing 
number, containing few articles of topical interest. I 
have noticed separately the two papers on English 
domestic politics, and that entitled “‘Some Problems of 
Prize Law.” 

THE PAPACY AND THE CONCORDAT. 

Writing on “France and the Vatican,” a reviewer 
says :— 

Two consequences would follow the denunciation of the 
Concordat: one material, the suppression of the Budget des 
Cultes—that is to say, the financial paralysis of French 
Catholicism; the other moral, the acute clericalising of 
religion—that is to say, the widening of the gulf between 
religious and national life. On neither can good men look 
without misgiving ; the effect of the two combined would be 
to offer France the choice between an impossible religion and 
no religion at all. The annual sum received by the Church 
from the nation is estimated at from 37 to 45 million francs— 
upwards of a million and a half sterling. A question has 
been raised whether, as this sum was accepted as the equiva- 
lent of the confiscated Church lands, the claim to it would 
lapse with the Concordat. The discussion is academic: it is 
certain that, with the exception of a few retiring pensions, not a 
sou would be paid, On the other hand, if anyone supposes 
that this sum, or anything approaching it, can be raised 
voluntarily, he must be singularly sanguine. In the mind of 
the average Frenchman of the middle or lower class the 
presence of the priest at marriages and funerals adds to the 
decorum of life. But he expects it to be provided for him at 
the public expense. An occasional gift supplements the curé’s 
scanty stipend ; but to guarantee the yearly 1,000 or 1,500 francs 
for the support of a functionary whom he tolerates rather than 
accepts, and whose services he regards as ornamental rather 
than necessary, is foreign to his nature. 

The Church, in fact, would be starved out of 
existence, 

PLAYS AND MORALS, 

In a paper on “Recent French and English Plays,” 
the reviewer says :— 

The great theme of drama is still the duel cf sex. Our 
dramatists cannot keep their hands off that, though they know 
well enough, in face of average English feeling on the subject, 
the risk they run of burning their fingers. It is not only that 
many people object to the way in which the drama discusses 
questions of ‘‘ free” love, seduction, adultery, and divorce ; they 

would like the drama, if that were possible, to ignore such sub- 
jects altogether. There is the Puritan strain in us to be 
reckoned with. There are still numerous classes of Englishmen for 
whom the theatre is a place of perdition. Writing in his diary 
on his twenty-third birthday Mr. Gladstone classed the theatre 
with the racecourse as sinful; he subsequently changed his 
opinion, but the entry is significant, representing as it does the 
extreme view held by many of Mr. Gladstone’s countrymen 
to-day. Even among playgoers there is often to be found a 
prejudice against the treatment of sexual questions in the theatre. 
They are held to be too serious for consideration in a place 
which, whatever else it may be, is essentially a place of amuse- 
ment, It would be only natural if this disposition in the public 
were to intimidate our dramatists, were to tempt them to tamper 
with their artistic conscience by Bowdlerising life instead of 
unflinchingly representing things as they are. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among the other articles are “ Byzantine Architecture,” 
“The Commercial and Fiscal Policy of the Venetian 
Republic,” “ Prosper Merimée,” and a summary of past 
administrative reform in the Army. 





IN the Woman at Home for November there is an 
article on the Tsaritsa by Mrs, Sarah A. Tooley. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for October is an 
interesting number. I have quoted elsewhere from Baron 
Moncheur’s defence of the Congo Free State. 

AMERICA’S, PROHIBITION CANDIDATE. 

Mr. Silas Swallow, candidate of the Prohibition Party 
of the Presidency, gives his reasons for the abolition of 
the liquor traffic. He claims that three-quarters of 
America’s eighty millions are already total abstainers, 
though the remaining quarter spends 1,400,000,000 dols. 
annually on drink. Eight hundred thousand of the 
1,200,000 ewployés on American railways are under orders 
neither to drink intoxicants nor to enter places where 
intoxicants are sold, on penalty of dismissal. Mr. Swallow 
admits that there is no chance for a Prohibitionist in the 
great election. 250,000 liquor-sellers vote solidly for the 
man they want, and each is supposed to control ten votes. 

THE REFORM OF THE CALENDAR, 

Mr. C. H. Génung describes the various systems pro- 
posed for the correction of the earth’s obstinacy in com- 
pleting its revolution in a fraction of a day. The follow- 
ing shows how little we have got past the astronomers of 
the thirteenth century :— 

In 1248 Alfonso the Wise, of Castile, summoned a college 
of astronomers to correct the Ptolemaic tables. Fifty:of the 
most celebrated mathematicians of the time assembled in the 
city of Toledo ; and, in 1252, the same year in which Alfonso 
came to the throne, the new tables, still known as the Alfonsine, 
were completed. The mean length of the tropical year was 
fixed at 365 days, five hours, forty-nine minutes and sixteen 
seconds. Modern astronomy, with its multiplied facilities and 
its knowledge advanced by 650 years of study, observation, and 
<liscovery, has been able to detect in this computation an error 
of only half a minute. 

The Russian Professor Glaszenap lately proposed a 
reformed Calendar, which he claimed would not need 
correction for 100,000 years, 

CANADA’S NEW RAILWAY. 

Mr. John Charlton, of the Canadian House of 
Commons, describes “Canada’s New Transcontinental 
Railway.” The railway will run from Monckton in New 
Brunswick to Port Simpson on the Pacific, the former 
being a convenient point for reaching the seaports of 
Halifax and St. John. There will be a new bridge across 
the St. Lawrence costing 5,000,000 dollars. 

“Carmen Sylva” publishes a paper on Reminiscences 
‘of the Russo-Turkish War, full of pathos and human 
interest, ae 
The Sunday Magazine. 

AN interesting article on the early days of the Sunday 
Magazine is contributed to the November number of 
that magazine by Sarah Tytler. The Sunday Magazine 
began just forty years ago, whereas Good Words was 
‘started by the same publishers in 1860, Among the 
famous contributors are numbered Dr. Guthrie, Dr. 
Blaikie, Dr. Hugh Macmillan, and many another Scots- 
man ; Dean Alford, Canon Miller, and others of different 
Churches. 

Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore, the editor of the Academy, 
has a little essay entitled “London Dreams” in the 
present number, in which he reminds us that the true 
lover of London never goes out a-sight-seeing, but rather 
wanders vaguely in the busy streets dreaming dreams, and 

‘sO escaping sometimes from the trials of reality. 

There are several other articles worthy of mention in 
this number—“ Wendell Phillips,” by Mr. J. H. Hollo- 
well ; “‘ The Delectable Duchy,” by Sir Richard Tangye ; 
and “ Dante and His English Translators,” by Sir Wyke 
Bayliss. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 

THE October number of the £conomic Review opens 
with a paper on “ The Rural Exodus,” from which I have 
quoted elsewhere. 

LIFE IN SPAIN. 

Miss E. A. Barnett follows with a very instructive 
article entitled “ Social Aspects of Spain.” She deals 
with many sides of Spanish life unfamiliar to the average 
Englishman ; and specially notes the strong survival of 
Moorish influence everywhere. Spain is at present pro- 
fiting from Moorish irrigation works which have prac- 
tically never been touched since they were first con- 
structed, and a Moorish open air Court of Justice sits 
still in Valencia. Unskilled labour may be had at 
Iz pesetas a day. Rents are low, but clothing dear 
and bad. The present illiteracy figure for all Spain is 
60 per cent. 

A BOYS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 

The Rev. Spender Gibb complains of the immense 
loss suffered owing to working-class boys being thrown 
haphazard into the first employment obtainable, without 
regard to its fitness or value as a training school. He 
makes the following valuable suggestion :— 

Something might be done in the direction of choice and in 
the organisation of boy-work by the establishment of labour 
registries specially devoted to the needs of boys. Such regis- 
tries might be organised in connection with an elementary 
school or group of schools, or in connection with a single parish 
or group of parishes. In the days of its small things, at any 
rate, the registry might be managed bya local committee of 
voluntary workers. ‘lhe members of the committee could make 
it their study to master the local conditions of boy-work, and 
the conditions of the most characteristic forms of boy-work suf- 
ficiently adjacent to put it within the reach of the boys with whom 
they would have to deal. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. H. W. Wolff deals appreciatively with the Co- 
operative Congress at Buda-Pesth. Mr. Henry Cayley 
writes on the Housing Question in the town of Cam- 
bridge. 





Magazine of Commerce. 

PERHAPS the most generally interesting paper in the 
Magazine of Commerce is that on the Sculpture Copying 
Machine (Wenzel’s), whose principles are fully explained. 
With this machine, it seems, mistakes are impossible, 
and the figure is ready for the sculptor in a few days, 
instead of a few weeks, almost months. But the skilled 
labourer, earning from £4 to £12 a week in the process 
called “ pointing,” will now be a thing of the past. The 
machine in no way threatens the sculptor himself, 
merely substituting for the old-fashioned and imperfect 
system of “pointing” something quicker, cheaper, and 
more accurate. A Wenzel machine can be constructed 
to carve the most gigantic as well as the most delicate 
sculpture. The German Emperor, it is said, has already 
had a machine working before him, and even tried to 
work it himself. Mr. H. C. Richards’ interesting paper 
on the Ethics of Commerce is also reproduced. It was 
submitted originally to the recent Church Congress in 
Liverpool. It discusses not so much commercial 
morality as what the layman wishes to hear from the 
pulpit, and the Church and business men in general. 





IN the Leisure Hour for November the Rev. Richard 
Green begins a series of papers on John Wesley ; Lieut.- 
Col. L. A. Waddell writes on the Living Mummies of Far 
Tibet ; and there is a biographical article on Sir John 
Woodburn, the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


LA REVUE. 

THE most important article in La Revue for October Ist 
is that by Professor P. Le Damany on the Future of the 
Human Race, which deals with the influence of cerebral 
development on the anatomic evolution of different races. 
The brain of the human race, the writer thinks, has now 
become as large as is compatible with a good conforma- 
tion of the body, and he has arrived at this conclusion 
solely by anatomical study of the human body. 

In another article in the same number Professor K. 
Miwa describes the progress Japan has made in science, 
and gives an account of the two Japanese universities— 
Tokyo University—founded in 1876, and Kyoto Univer- 
sity, founded in 1897. There is also an historical article, 
by A, Retté, telling the story of the assassination of 
Monaldeschi at Fontainebleau, by Christina of Sweden. 
Léon Séché concludes his article on Madame Victor 
Hugo and Sainte-Beuve, and Emile Faguet writes on the 
friendship of Victor Hugo and Alfred de Vigny. 

A pathetic article is that entitled “ The Psychology of 
Paternal Love,” by Edouard Schuré, An equally appro- 
priate title would have been “ Paternal Sorrow,” for the 
article is a review of a volume of poems, “ Pour l’Enfant,” 
by Charles de Pomairols. In these lyrics the poet has 
sought to perpetuate the memory of his youngest 
daughter, who at the age of thirteen was suddenly 
snatched away by death, leaving the father inconsolable, 
for there was much affinity between the father and his 
little girl, The writer describes the poems as a veritable 
miracle of love and poetry, showing the resurrection of 
the dead loved one in the soul of the survivor. Such a 
volume, written in tears, with absolute sincerity and 
intense emotion, he considers worthy to take a unique 
place in French literature. 


In the number for October 15th there is an article onthe | 


Psychology of Love ; it is a curious but interesting study 
by Saint-Georges de Bouhélier, though quite different 
from the article on Paternal Love, just mentioned. The 
Reform of Classical Education, discussed by Charles 
Pagot, and the Servant Question, taken up by J. Hudry- 
Menos, both seem to be problems of the day in France 
as wellas elsewhere. There is a scientific article by Dr. 
Félix Regnault on the Cure of Neurasthenia ; it is an 
article on the medical application of running, or running 
as a cure. 

A political article on the Spanish Parliament, con- 
tributed by P. Edouard de Bray, deals with the Consti- 
tution of Spain; José Mélila writes on Unknown 
Morocco; Recent Archeological Discoveries in Egypt 
form the topic of another article, by A. Gayet; and, 
lastly, there is a discussion of Novels and Dramas with a 
Purpose, by Georges Pellissier. 





THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

AMONG the articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
October Ist'is one on Dwarfs by A. Dastre, which may 
be read in connection with the same writer’s article on 
Giants, which appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of September 1st. The giants were discussed from the 
anthropological point of view ; the dwarfs or pygmy races 
are here regarded from the point of view of medicine. 

In the same number Alfred Fouillée criticises some of 
the wrong moral and social consequences of Darwinism, 
but France, says the writer, has never ceased to advo- 
cate, in opposition to Germany and England, the 


superiority of right to might, fraternity to hatred, asso- 
ciation to brutal competition. 

Another interesting article is a review of Ada Negri’s 
new poems by Edouard Rod. The other articles in the 
number are historical. 

In the number for October 15th there is a long review 
of the poems of Pierre de Ronsard, contributed by Fer- 
dinand Brunetiére. An anonymous writer criticises 
M. Combes and his Ministry. A year ago the same 
writer endeavoured to show that the French Ministry 
was not where it ought to be; there were, in fact, two 
Ministries—one legal, constitutional, theoretically respon- 
sible, and the other perfectly irresponsible, illegal, and 
unconstitutional. But in the Parliamentary session of 
1903-4 an unexpected phenomenon appeared : M. Combes 
believed that he existed. Like Moltke, he was burning 
to fight, and when he had once begun, nothing could 
stop him. And having discovered himself, he revealed 
to his Government “a political system ”—the subordina- 
tion of all institutions to the supremacy of the State, the 
complete secularisation of society. 


THE REVUE Di PARIS. 

IN the Revue de Paris for October there is no very 
striking article in either of the numbers. In the number 
for October Ist there is an article on Naval Warfare 
a propos of the War in the Far East; and in the 
number for October 15th there is an article on the Baltic 
Fleet. With the exception of the article on M. Maura 
in the second number, these are the only articles referring 
to what may be called political topics of the day. Incan- 
descent Light is dealt with by L. Houllevigne in the first 
number ; and in the second number there is an interest- 
ing article on Scientific Illustration in Literature. Victor 
Hugo in Guernsey, by Paul Stapfer, and Reminiscences 
by Comte Valentin Esterhazy, appear in both numbers. 
In the second number Paul Guiraud writes on the 
Population of Ancient Greece, and Captain Anginieur 
has a paper on Turkestan, Tibet, Cashmere. On the 
whole, the numbers are extremely dull. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

BEYOND a note on the Triple Alliance by Raqueni, the 
Neuvelle Revue of October Ist contains no article on 
any subject of the moment. The most interesting article 
is that on the Catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
by Eugéne Morel ; it is not a criticism of the compilation 
of the Catalogue, but a discussion of the problem of the 
housing of all the literature and the immense cost of 
cataloguing it properly, so that students and readers 
may be enabled to find anything they want on 
any and all subjects. A typical case is quoted. It is 
simply a translation by a provincial into the Jatois 
of his country of a poem, and to bind and catalogue the 
tiny drochure the expenditure-amounted to Ifr. 75c., not 
counting all the time and labour of the different officials 
who had a hand in it. 

In the number for October 15th there are three political 
articles, but none of special importance. Africus writes 
on Morocco, Raqueni on Italy, and Michel Paillarés on 
Protection in England. 





AN article, by Jacques Piou, on the crisis in the 
Catholic Church in France, appears in the Correspondant 
of October roth. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

‘Elsevier opens with a sketch of the great Russian 
painter, Verestchagin, who is principally noted for his 
war pictures painted in the interests of peace, and whose 
tragic death is fresh in the minds of all. The article, as 
usual, is illustrated with a portrait and with reproduc- 
tions of some pictures. The description of a journey in 
Turkey, dealing mainly with Tschiftlij and Alemdagh, is 
worth reading ; the pictures of the latter place prove it to 
be one that affords magnificent views to delight the eye 
and mind. The contribution on the Marshals of France 
under the First Empire is of historical interest ; there 
are portraits of Ney, Murat and several others less well 
known, with sketches of their careers, 

Vragen des Tijds contains a thoughtful contribution 
on the present school difficulty in Holland, where an 
Education Act is causing much difference of opinion ; 
the religious question is being raised, contrary to the 
understanding arrived at in 1889, and the Catholics are 
being blamed for this. The second article deals with the 
Labour Movement among dock workers, showing how 
various associations have been formed and modified in 
course of time and what they have led to. The impres- 
sions concerning the International Congress of Socialists, 
recently held at Amsterdam, give a fair idea of the 
gathering and what it did, or attempted to do ; the agenda 
was comprehensive, taking in many subjects, from in- 
surance against accidents to emigration. Nothing but 
good can come from this exchange of ideas between men 
of all nations, but it is not possible to lay down a hard 
and fast rule for all matters in all countries ; there must 
be some variations here and there in order to meet the 
circumstances and conditions of the individual nationali- 
ties. In the way of insurance and emigration, these 
congresses can probably do more than in other directions, 
and the word “insurance” includes the passing of laws 
to safeguard as far as possible all workers from injury 
while performing their daily toil. One incident of the 
Congress is worth mentioning : the Russian and Japanese 
delegates shook hands and deplored the war in which 
both their countries are exhausting themselves. 

Onze Eeuw gives a long account of the relics of ancient 
civilisation in Cambodia, that little known part of Indo- 
China ; the Sanscrit inscriptions of Khmer, as the district 
was called, have been deciphered and have yielded 
interesting results. The writer traces the rulers for about 
five centuries, speaks of the ruins of Ankor-Wat and 
Bayon, and gives many details entertaining to admirers 
of the ancient. The publication of a book on Medizval 
Flemish Miniatures, reproduced from one of the treasures 
of the Library of St. Mark at Venice, is an event in the 
world of art that receives special attention in an enter- 
taining contribution. “ Why Learn Ancient Languages ?” 
deals with an old subject of controversy, the conclusion 
arrived at being that the old tongues are really good for 
something for those who know them, and therefore they 
should not be quite thrown aside. 

De Gids, among its varied contents, has a long article 
on Modern Positivism and the first of a series of essays 
on Russian writers, commencing with Turgenieff. Inci- 
dentally the author states that Russians are better able 
than any other people to rapidly assimilate the ideas of 
any country in which they may have to take up their 
abode. 





AN interesting article in Mew Shakespeareana, for 
October, is about Plays within Plays. Mr. W. J. Lawrence, 
the writer, deals with Shakespeare and other dramatists 
who have introduced the “ by-play ” into their works. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 
THE KAISER-SAGA, 


In the October number of the Deutsche Rundschau, 
Ernst Bernheim publishes an interesting paper om the 
origin and significance of the German Kaiser-Saga, in 
which he traces the origin of the legend to a Messianic 
prophecy over two thousand years back. The legend 
received additions and changes from Jewish literature, 
Ancient Rome, etc. Later, the Germanic race came 
into the legend, and in times of need the appearance of 
a great Prince of Peace to protect Christianity and 
subdue the Slavs, the Saracens, Hungary, etc. ; and in 
the Middle Ages almost every German king or emperor 
after Charles the Great was looked to as a possible 
power to subdue anti-Christ, and establish a reign of 
peace. Strange to say, Frederick Barbarossa is made 
almost to disappear from the legend in favour of his 
successor, Frederick II. 


PERSONALITY. 

Judging by the number of articles on the subject in the 
magazines, psychology is one of the sciences of the 
moment. In the October number of Nord und Siid, 
Kurt Walter Goldschmidt discusses Personality and 
Individuality, and thinks we need a strong, healthy, but 
not exaggerated conception of personality. It will give 
us manliness in politics, and independent judgment in 
science, a sense of honour in morals, style in art. Style 
is a faithful picture of the personality of an individual or 
of a nation. 

WAGNER AND OTHERS. 


Every month brings articles on Wagner. In the 
October number of Velhagenx, Dr. Wilhelm Kleefeld 
writes on famous conductors of Wagner’s works— 
Liszt, Hans von Biilow, Hermann Levi, Hermann Zumpe, 
Karl Muck, Hans Richter, Felix Mottl, Felix Wein- 
gartner, Richard Strauss, Gustav Mahler, Ernst von 
Schuch, Arthur Nikisch, Fritz Steinbach, and others. In 
the Deutsche Monatsschrift of October there is an article 
on Wagner and Christianity, by H. Weinel ; and, in the 
October Nord und Sid, Albert Ritter writes on the 
Nibelung Question. 

An intimate friend of Ivan Turgenieff was Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia. An interesting chapter of reminiscences 
of the famous singer has been contributed to the October 
number of Velhagen by Professor Ludwig Pietsch. 
Pauline Viardot is now eighty-three. 

Ola Hansson has an article on Adolf Oberlander and 
his art in Mord und Siid for October. 

One of the most interesting articles in Westermann for 
October gives an account of the theatre at Wiesbaden. 
It is written by Karl Pagenstecher. The same magazine 
contains articles on Eduard MGrike, by Karl Fischer ; 
Theodor Storm, by Gertrud Storm; and Melchior 
Lechter, the artist, by Pauline Lange. 





The Geographical Journal. 


THE most interesting article in the October Geogra- 
phical Fournal is Mr. Florence O’Driscoll’s “ Journey to 
the North of the Argentine Republic.” The paper is 
illustrated with photographs of mountain scenery, one 
taken at an elevation of 19,000ft. Mr. O’Driscoll passed 
over a sierra which had never been crossed before save 
by a Spanish girl-adventurer, dressed as a boy, in the 
seventeenth century. There is an article on the Ameri- 
canist Congress at Stuttgart, and another on the astrolabe, 
the predecessor of the sextant. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE Nuova Antologia (October 16th) devotes thirty 
pages to a critical study of Mr. Bernhard Berenson and 
his “ physio-psychological zsthetics,” by Laura Gropallo, 
who explains the most salient points of Mr. Berenson’s 
art teaching, concerning tactile values, space-composi- 
tion, the true meaning of the terms. “ illustration” and 
“decoration,” and his points of contact and disagree- 
ment with Morelli. She further gives a very careful 
summary of Mr. Berenson’s numerous art-essays. <A 
second art article (October Ist), by D. Angeli, deals with 
the sculpture executed in Rome by Mino da Fiesole, and 
attempts to define the work of his contemporary, Mino 
del Regno, who is usually confounded .with his more 
celebrated namesake. Under the title ‘“‘ The Psychology 
of a Favourite ” Professor C. Segré discusses the character 
of Mme. de Pompadour, and Professor Zingarelli writes 
learnedly of the artistic excellences of Provengal poetry. 
Professor de Sanctis contributes a suggestive article, 
cleverly illustrated, drawn from personal experiments in 
thought-expression on the faces of animals and small 
children. 

The Rassegna Nazionale (October 1st) leads off with 
a very solid article, laden with statistics, on the amazing 
agricultural progress of the United States in recent years, 
which it declares to be of far vaster proportions than 
most Europeans have realised, and full of sinister import 
for the agricultural countries of the Old World. G. Arias 
writes rather gloomily of the social causes that have pro- 
duced the Russo-Japanese war, pointing out that if Japan 
and China enter into a defensive alliance to oppose all 
European progress in the Far East, the blame will 
lie on the European nations, and more especially on 
Russia, for the injustice and brutality of many of 
their dealings with the Yellow races. The writer 
declares that the triumph of Japan means the triumph 
of civilisation. 

The Jesuit editor of the Crv7/ta Cattolica, Fr. de Santi, 
has been paying a visit to England, and describes 
pleasantly (Oct. 15th) his journey to the exiled Solesmes 
Benedictines now settled in the Isle of Wight, and 
testifies to the friendly manner in which they have been 
welcomed by their English and Protestant neighbours. 

An article in the Riforma Sociale on the organisation 
of emigration in England, and the control exercised over 
it in the interests of the emigrants by the Government of 
this country, furnishes a good example of the extra- 
ordinary thoroughness with which Italians study the 
social and economic conditions of other countries. A 
careful summary of all English and Colonial legislation 
on the subject is given, together with lists of all the many 
societies that occupy themselves with emigration, and an 
immense amount of general information bearing upon the 
problem. 

Emporium this month contains a biographical sketch, 
fully illustrated, of a brilliant young Tcheck artist, Victor 
Stretti, and an excellent study of the literary work of 
Detlev von Lilienkron, poet, novelist, and dramatist, of 
Northern Germany. 

La Nuova Parola (Oct.) publishes an article interesting 
to all students of hypnotism and kindred states on the 
medical value of the cravings and tastes displayed by 
people in a hypnotised condition, whether, in fact, their 
longings are derived from an intuitive perception of what 
their system requires. A very enthusiastic article gives 


some account ofthe Finnish patriot-poet and novelist 
Juhani Aho, who has recently published at Lausanne a 
new volume bearing the suggestive title ‘To My Fin- 
land.” 
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Blackwood. 

By far the most brilliant thing in the October number 
is “O’s” fourth paper on the War in the Far East. In 
a series of vivid sketches which recall the word-pictures 
of “ Linesman” during the South African War, we are 
shown the successive stages in a Japanese officer’s 
career—as diplomatic attaché in Paris, as Cambridge 
undergraduate, as frank friend, in disguise as barber in 
Port Arthur, as captain and chef de batailion at Liao Yang, 
with a relapse into primitive ferocity. The hero scoffs at the 
idea of “ Bushido” as the code of Japanese morality ; 
the real rule of conduct being “Balance the chances 
and then pursue the wisest course.” 

The writer of “ Musings without Method” belabours 
the London County Council as London’s “ heavy father,” 
and then plays the part of “ heavy father” himself to the 
London County Council ; lectures it as “a despot who is 
Bumble incarnate, and who shamelessly robs Peter in 
order that he may make foolish experiments upon the 
comfort and happiness of a reluctant Paul,” and 
laments that the ideal of Socialism is now, as always, 
the policeman. The same writer goes on to welcome 
the Rhodes scholars to Oxford, and hopes that whik 
Oxford will modify them they will nyt modify Oxford : 
for “‘ where is a better school of manners than Oxford ?” 
How a German would laugh at this as the ideal of a 
University ! 

A lady friend contributes pleasant recollections oi 
Isabella Bishop, the woman traveller ; and Colonel Mon- 
crieff recalls incidents grave and gay of the Punjab fron- 
tier. There are two “ dog” papers. 

The Free Fooders are characteristically trounced. 

Altogether Blackwood is a refreshing number this 
month. 


The Hibbert Journal. 

THOSE who desire to follow intelligently the discussion 
of root questions in religion and philosophy cannot 
do without the A/zbdert Fournal. The third number 
(October) is fully up to the high standard set by its two 
predecessors. I notice elsewhere the papers on Sin and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and also the suggestion to rewrite the 
Ten Commandments. Mr. F. C. S. Schiller discusses 
the question whether all dreams are real, or whether all 
realities are dreams. Mr. E. D. Gardner writes on 
Dante. Professor Goldwin Smith admits and deplores 
the triumph of Erasmus in Modern Protestantism. He 
sighs for a whiff of the spirit of Luther, and its frank 
assertion of the unbelievability of lies: “ Every man who 
in his secret heart has broken with the old doctrines 
must, in his own way, win the moral right to speak out 
the truth that is in him. There cannot be true progress 
except on the basis of veracity and sincerity.” Professor 
P. Gardner writes on Abbé Loisy’s type of Catholicism. 
The Bibliography at the end of the journal is the best 
thing of its kind in the periodical literature of our day. 


The International Journal of Ethics. 

THE Juternational Journal of Ethics for October is 
largely written by Englishmen. There is a curious paper 
by Hoito Ito entitled “A Japanese View of American 
Trade Unionism.” Another paper not English in its 
origin is Mr. Perry’s dissertation on Truth and Imagi- 
nation in Religion. Mr. Montgomery impeaches the 
English prison system in scathing terms, and with a 
knowledge bought by experience. Mr. A. Jordan, of 
Hull, writes on the Bias of Patriotism. The two most 
important papers, on Pre-existence and on Ethical 
Education, are noticed elsewhere. 
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THE MAN INSIDE THE BISHOP; OR, “THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF MANDELL CREIGHTON.’ * 


HESE two volumes will be welcome to multitudes 
of men and women to whom the late Bishop of 
London was a standing enigma. He was an 

embodied paradox. “ Paradoxes,” to quote one of 
his own sayings, “are useful to attract attention to 
ideas.” When dressed in gaiters they are certainly 
effective as a means of attracting attention to the 
wearer. The Bishop was like no other Bishop of our 
time. He was a species by himself. No one quite 
understood him. It is doubtful whether he quite under- 
stood himself. He was a composite blend of worldliness 
and other-worldliness, of simplicity and complexity, a 
wit and a scholar, a weariless administrator and a 
profound student, a fanatical supporter of the Church, 
and yet an almost cynical scoffer at much that 
Anglicans revere. Lord Rosebery described him as 
“perhaps the most alert and universal intelligence 
that existed in this island at the time of his death.” 
His cleverness and his energy repelled, and even 
outraged, the ordinary slug-a-bed‘Churchman. His 
sayings, which cut like a razor and pierced like a 
rapier, were not altogether calculated to endear kim 
to the English, whom he declared to be the ‘ most 
obstinate, pig-headed, least-to-be-persuaded of all 
people.” In dealing with ourselves, he once 
remarked after we have let “the ape and tiger die, 
we. have to deal with the donkey, which is a more 
intractable and enduring animal than the others.” 
He spoke it probably of others, rather than of him- 
self. Yet there was a trace of the donkey in him, 
a trace to which he probably owed his premature 
death when he ought to have beenin his prime. The 
obstinate refusal to employ stunographers to assist 
him in his voluminous correspondence compelled 
him sometimes to write as many as seventy letters in 
a single day, and undoubtedly by increasing the wear 
and tear of his strenuous existence hurried him into 
his grave. 

It is difficult to imagine anyone more antipathetic 
to the conventional Anglican High Churchman than 
the man who, for a few brief years, was the 
right. reverend father in God, Bishop of the Diocese 
of London. He was forever pumping the spring 
water of cold common sense upon zealots of all parties. 
It would be difficult to find a sentence which more 
exactly expresses the Creighton note and differentiates 
it from the ordinary Churchman’s than his famous 
observation about the use of incense. To the 
extreme Ritualists and to the extreme Protestants 
this question was of vital importance. To Bishop 

* “* Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, sometime Bishop of London.” 


By his Wife. In two volumes, with Portraits. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
28s. net. 





Creighton it was a ridiculous triviality. He said, 
‘“* My personal inclination is to say, if they like to 
make a smell, let them!” ‘This side of ‘his character 
was brought out very clearly in a most interesting 
letter which he addressed to me when he was Bishop 


‘of Peterborough, and I was advocating in the REvIEw 


oF Reviews the revival of pilgrimages. ‘The Bishop 
wrote heartily approving the idea. He said :— 


Medizeval men had ideals, but their ideals found a practical 
expression. 
our forefathers, instincts which Englishmen still retain. The 
Church directed the instinct towards places full of associations 
and haunted by the memories of great men and of great deeds... 
Moreover, pilgrimages were undertaken as the result of vows 
during illness ; we have not yet devised a better mode of a 
change of air and scene. A splendid shrine in a great church 
may compare favourably with a pier and a band of Christy 
Minstrels. 


That last sentence was distinctly Creightonian. 


Sometimes he carried his rationalistic spirit of 


cynical utilitarianism too far, as, for instance, when he 
said :— 

I know that we ought to believe that mighty movements 
always swayed the hearts of men. So they have—when they 
made for their pecuniary interest. But I believe that ideas were 
always second thoughts in politics—they were the garb with 
which men covered the nudity of their practical desires. I mean 
that I can never ask myself first, ‘‘ What mighty ideas swelled 
in the hearts of men?” but, ‘‘ What made men see a chance of 
saving sixpence, of gaining sixpence, or escaping from being 
robbed of sixpence?”” What man was clever enough to devise 
a formula round which men could rally for this purpose ? 

Here we have him at his worst, and it must be ad- 
mitted that it is very bad. But that was not the normal 
note of his discourse. It was, however, the under- 
note which could be heard occasionally in the inter- 
ludes of the melody of his life. , 

The last time I saw the Bishop was on the platform 
of the Queen’s Hall meeting which brought the Peace 
Crusade to a close. What I said then to his face I 
repeat with surer conviction, after reading the record 
of his life: “ My Lord, if all Bishops had. been like 
you there would have been fewer Nonconformists like 
me.” With all his paradoxes he was a genuine man, 
so keenly in sympathy with goodness and truth that 
differences which are vital to most Churchmen were to 
him as mere leather and prunella. So in this notice of 
these two most delightful volumes I shall ignore all 
the mechanic work of his ecclesiastical bishoping and 
confine myself to the man inside the Bishop. 
~ THE MAN IN RELATION TO WOMAN. 

Mandell Creighton in his love affairs was as para- 
doxical as in everything else. When he was a young 
man, as late, indeed, as his twenty-eighth year, he was 
of opinion that “love . . . was infinitely too precious a 


Pilgrimages sprang from the wandering instincts of 
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thing to throw away on the sort of things I imagined 
girls to be.” When he was within a few months of 
the grave he found delight in composing an epithala- 
mium and a marriage hymn, It is seldom that a 
Bishop of fifty-seven writes to his wife of fifty, after 
being married nearly thirty years, such glowing love 
verses as the following :— 


‘To thee I turn, O Lord and Master Love, 
Seeing in all thy endless subtility 
‘Thou caughtest me as I was passing by 
Unheeding, and didst fix my vagrant eye 
On her who was to prove my soul’s entirety. 
I looked and looked again, 
First seeking to explain 
‘The charm that stirred me in the head’s deft pose, 
The eye’s appeal, the rose 
That mantled and then died upon the cheek, 
And when I heard her speak, 
New meaning breathed from each familiar phrase ; 
And when I made reply, 
I listened with amaze 


‘To my own voice, for through its swell 
There seemed to breathe a sigh, 

As when a captive hears a pitying throb 

Amid the senseless clamour round his cell, 
And with a sob 

‘Tells hopefully once more his tale of woe ; 
My soul e’en so 

Won power, its inmost meaning to express. 
So body and soul afire 
With passionate desire, 
I found my happiness 

Summed up in her who summed up all in me. 


‘Then with new-born humility 
I taught my lips to sue, tutored my will 
Into submission upon hers, until 
I dared to ask her for herself, and she, 
By her great answer, shed new life on me. 
Such was thy work in me, O sovereign Love. 
But what in her? How didst thou move 
Her peaceful spirit and tempt it from its rest ? 
Did pity draw her to a soul forlorn, 
That hope might spring new born, 
And her life grow as power stood confest ? 

The story of his engagement his wife tells with frank 
simplicity :— 

Yellow was a favourite colour of his, and was at that time 
little worn. At one of Ruskin’s lectures his ‘quick eye’ noticed 
a girl wearing a yellow scarf, and seeing Mr. T. H. .Ward 
speaking to her, he rushed’ up after the lecture to ask him: 
“* Who is the girl who has the courage to wear yellow?” Three 
weeks after the two were engaged. 

She was a Miss von Glehn. Her father was a Russian 
subject of German origin, a native of Revel in the Baltic 
provinces. When he became a naturalised English 
subject, he married a Scotchwoman, a Miss Duncan, 
by whom he had twelve children, of whom the future 

rs. Creighton was the tenth. ‘The first link between 
them, after their common love of yellow, was their 
love of Italian art. In discussing Tintoretto and 
Titian they discovered the great secret that underlies 
all art and all life, and by March they were engaged to 
be married. In May Miss von Glehn came to Oxford 
with some friends, but she spent her days and had 
her meals in his rooms, and met most of his friends. 
In July she went with him to visit his father’s family 
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near Carlisle, and there spent some very quiet weeks, 
he teaching her Italian, and she helping him with 
German, while for relaxation he read George Sand’s 
novels, of whom he had a great admiration. Then 
he went to lecture on Dante at Falmouth, and from 
Plymouth, from whence he wrote her some very 
charming love letters. 

Late in life he was intensely interested in Brown- 
ing’s “ Love Letters.” “Love problems,” says his 
wife, “ were of special interest to him, He wanted 
everybody to be married, thinking that only so could 
their characters be fully developed.” “Falling in 
love,” he used to say, “is a gift like anything else. 
An artist in love is no commoner than any other 
artist.” It is not surpriging that as his study of Dante 
coincided with his engagement, he “ considered 
Dante’s grasp of the theme of love to be without 
parallel in literature.” 

Like most lovers, Creighton discusses the subject 
through all its moods and tenses. He never thought 
their love story exceedingly romantic. It was some- 
thing better than romantic. “Its genuineness and 
sincerity struck one more, two human souls abso- 
lutely rushed together because they saw there was 
nothing else to do consistently with continuing to 
exist”—which it must be admitted is very prettily 
said. For the replies to these letters—alas !—we 
look in vain, and have only to infer their nature from 
his remarks. 

She seems to have complained a little at the 
exceeding demonstrativeness of his affection for her 
before the ‘eyes of other people, but he will none of 
it. “Let us be as happy as we can, however foolishly 
inthe eyes of others.’ They will soon come round to 
our point of view”—sanguine man! Here is one of 
his dissertations with a profound truth in it to which he 
recurs again and again :— 

Decidedly happiness consists in loving, not in being loved ; 
being loved can only make one conceited and selfish. Love is 
the true Jacob’s ladder that reaches from earth to heaven, is the 
one rope extended to us poor creatures, to draw us from the pit 
in which we are struggling, to raise us above the perpetual 
changes and miseries of: life to a knowledge of Beauty and 
Truth and Purity and Peace. The real use of being loved is 
that you can love more intensely one who loves you ; but to 
love and labour for that love, to feel its infinite value, and to 
struggle with the energy of despair never to lessen or to lose it— 
such is the way to make life the most perfect. 

He wrote in the same sense to a young friend just 
before his death. Everyone, he ‘said, had sooner or 
later to grapple with the feeling of jealousy, and this 
is his prescription for overcoming the most unprofitable 
of all sins :— 

There is only one way of facing it—to be grateful for what 
one has received, and to feel that the power of loving is inde- 
pendent of any immediate return. Let me put it in this way. 
To love anybody does me good. It means that I see them as 
beautiful beings. That is my reward. Why should I demand 
that they also should see me as a beautiful being? It might be 
nice if they did, but it is not the material point. 

In the first month of his engagement he wrote :—* I 
don’t want us to depend too much on one another, I 
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want you to be you, and me to be me,” which he saw 
was essential to that absolute unity in married life 
which all of us desire. They discuss at length Goethe’s 
theory of Entsagung as defined by Creighton, touch 
upon Rousseau’s “Confessions,” Darwin’s “ Descent of 
Man,” the essentials of the Christian faith, the workings 
of Divine Provi- 
dence, George 
Sand’s novels, 
Plato’s “ Repub- 
lic,” etc.,etc.: The 
general reader 
will be more at- 
tracted to his re- 
marks upon the 
right ordering of 
the married life 
-—before he mar- 
ried :— 

I tried, if you re- 
member, once before 
to put clearly: the 


it seemed to me such 
a position (the dis- 
charging of domestic 
duties) in some 
degree was to be 
reconciled to real 
high culture on the 
woman’s part, viz., 
to regard all duties 
and responsibilities, 
high and low alike, 
as to be jointly 
shared by both ; by 
that means. fewer 
difficulties are likely 
to arise. In my ex- 
perience I have seen 
more disturbances 
caused in households 
by sheer carelessness 
and thoughtlessness 
on the part of the 
males than by any- 
thing else; while a 
woman, by being en- 
couraged to brood 
over little cares, 
tends to forget the 
weightier matters of 
the law, and to dis- 
regard the precept 
that these ought she 
to have done, and 
not have left the 


others undone. Photograph by] 


Creighton was 
always very sane 
and just on the question of women :—“I don’t say 
women are the same as men, but I refuse to assume 
they are different. ‘There are many things which are 
the accidents of life ; we try too much to make them 
Jaws of nature.” 

What women can do and what they cannot was not 
in his thinking a thing to be dogmatically settled by 
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men, but to be solved by allowing women unlimited 
liberty of experiment. No absurd theory of th 
necessary superiority of the male limited his acceptanc: 
of the right of the fittest to rule :—“ If I were to find 
you became in any one line more useful than I was in 
any one line, I would find it a plain duty for me to 
arrange my life 
so as to be sub- 
ordinate’ to 
yours.” 

But, on thi 
other hand, he is 
urgent in im 
pressing upon he: 
that she ought not 
to expect whe 
married that sh: 
could keep up 
with him in all 
things. ‘The fo! 
lowing disserta 
tionon “the chiet 
nuisance of mar 
ried life ” — the 
fact, to wit, that 
the practical sid: 
of life must al- 
ways be mucly 
more prominent 
to the man than 
tothe woman—is 
worthy of being 
remembered by 
all. wives of busy 
nen -— 

Ishall havea num 
ber of things to do, 
whereas your sphere 
will be all within my 
reach and know- 
ledge ; mine, on the 
other hand, will not 
be in your reach 
entirely. Will you 
mind? Will you 
make allowances for 
that? Will you not 
feel hurt when you 
think I am doing a 
number of things for 
other people that | 
had much better not 
do, but spend the 
time with you? | 
hope you will not 
do so; I hope you 
will trust me enough. 
Itdoes not do to say that I might explain to you all that I an 
doing, as in practical life one’s ultimate end is not manifest in 
the beginning. A number of small things are to be done un- 
consciously, because one dimly thinks they are better done than 
undone, while the ulterior good only slowly appears... Pleas: 
make up your mind to take on trust many things I do ; if Ian 
wrong you can slowly convince me, but it will not be wise ot 
you to lay orders on me to desist. 


* [Bennett and Son, 
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Again. he warns her that afiection cannot be com- 
manded. It is the height of vanity and selfishness 
to demand affection. Nay, more :— 


Surely, looked at in that way, it seems the height of blasphemy 
todemand it. As if it is not the highest pitch of selfishness to 
require that a perpetual stream of the same intensity should be 
continued, whatever occupations may distract you, whatever new 
interests may fill your mind, still the most subtle, the most 
evanescent, the most inscrutable outcome of the human soul is 
to be exacted from you as by a rigorous task-master ; you must 
make your tale of bricks with or without straw, it matters 
Inttle. I wish I could put the question equally clearly to 
all demands of that kind seem to me to be most ungenerous, to 
proceed from selfishness. 





“Ts it not true,” he says again, “that the affection 
that can be hurt by slight things is somewhat selfish ?” 
On another occasion he utters this somewhat hard 
saying: “I never saw a family in which affection 
was outwardly displayed that did not suffer for it. 
The affectionate side of life is opposed to the moral 
side.” 

His own aim in married life he thus defined within 

a month of his engagment :—- 
- » + « We want to devote our whole lives to one another, 
and not to one another irrationally, but to one another glorified 
and beatified yet still real; to weave the gossamer of senti- 
ment into the web of common stuff, and make the coarsest 
threads glitter with its brilliance. 

Six months later he tells her :—‘ You and I may, 
if we try very hard, manage to lead.a sincere, honest 
simple life together, but if we try to take any third 
person into our partnership we shall fail. I don’t 
believe in the possibility of doing so.” 

The object of affection, he wrote, “ought to be 
eminently real. People fail because they try by their 
love to build themselves a fool’s paradise to dwell in, 
Surely what we want is more strength to live in the 
real world.” His wife soon found that his work 
came first. Within a couple of months of their 
marriage he left her to get her breakfast alone while 
he breakfasted with the Fellows in common. “Of 
course, breakfasting alone is a little dreary for some, 
but she sees the usefulness of the arrangement and 
does not mind.” On which subject her mother was 
probably better informed than her husband. 

As a husband Creighton was somewhat exacting. 
His wife says :— 

He was very particular about all arrangements of his domestic 
life; his habits were simple, and he never expected personal 
attendance, but he liked what was done in the house to be well 
done—he accepted no excuses, and overlooked no shortcomings. 
From everybody he asked the best they could give. Like all 
men of highly-strung natures, he had a somewhat impatient and 
irmable temper. . . . 

But in private life he would sometimes express displeasure or 
vexation in sharp and cutting words ; those who were nearest 
and dearest to him alone seemed able to arouse his irritation, 
partly, I think, because his very love for them made him expect 
so much from them, partly because he so absolutely identified 
himself with them that he felt their shortcomings as his own— 


which is very sweet and charitable on the part of Mrs. 
Creighton. She speaks warmly of his tender care, and 
quotes the following passage from a letter written by 


Book OI 





THE MOoNTH. 





him to a young wife who, in her husband's absence, 
was expecting the birth of her first child :— 





In a way it is a loss that X is not here, because he cannot 
cheer you up in those little things which you do not care to talk 
about to anyone else. But the process makes a man feel rather 
mean ; he learns how much a woman has to do for the human 
race, in which he can take no part. It teaches him infinite 
tenderness and gratitude. 

I am trying to explain a man’s point of view. He is at best 
a stupid creature, isn’t he? When he thinks about his wife and 
about the child that is to be, ne always feels a ruffian somewhat, 
as if he ought to explain that he would take his share if he could 
and is sorry that he can’t. 

THE MAN IN RELATION TO CHILDREN. 

Before Creighton married he had such a distaste for 
children that it was for hima ghastly piece of hypo- 
crisy to romp with them. Before he died he was such 
a romp that he astonished the Kaiser by his acrobatic 
and gymnastic performances with Prince Eddy at 
Sandringham, ‘lhe change began when his first baby 
came. When she was a few months old he would play 
with her a great deal, and liked to have her on the 
floor by his side when at work. 

When this child grew up she wrote a charming 
account of her father, from which I take the following 
extracts :— 


I believe the first thing I can remember was being played ball 
with by father and mother. It was an exciting and rather 
awful joy, and I can recall now that breathless moment when, 
released from one pair of arms, I was tossed through the air, to 
be caught and kissed in safety at the other end. It was my 
joy, when I got a little older, to clamber up on father’s 
shoulders, and there stand proudly, with one foot on each, while 
he ran about the room skilfully dodging a hanging candela- 
beam... . 

No children ever had a more delightful playmate than we had, 
and all our best games and romps are bound up in our minds 
with him. No paraphernalia were ever needed ; we cast aside 
toys and bricks when he was there—he himself was ail we 
wanted. One moment he would be an awful giant, who, with 
mighty roaring, would seize us by the legs or pinafores or any- 
thing else he could lay hands on. This was a thrilling but a 
noisy game. 

Then—this was what we loved— he would be a rocking-horse. 
This meant lying upon the floor with several of us seated upon 
him, and rocking violently up and down. It was exceedingly 
exhausting for the horse, I expect, but for the riders most 
exhilarating. Outsiders looking on at our games used to wonder 
sometimes why no one was killed, so wild and violent were the 
romps, so daring the gymnastic feats when we scrambled and 
clambered all over father and fell in a heap of indistinguishable 
arms and legs and tangled heads, only to extricate ourselves 
again and start afresh. 

I think we regarded him in those early days chiefly as the 
most delightful of playfellows, someone who, in spite of being 
the wisest and best of all grown-up persons, could yet unde1- 
stand and care for the things of children, and without whom no 
games and fun would be quite perfect. He could be very stern 
and angry sometimes, though, when we were naughty. Then it 
was very terrifying, but it never lasted long. 

At a very carly stage—six, I think—he began to teach me 
Greek. On the whole, I enjoyed my lessons enormously, I 
liked going to the smoky study, sitting on his knee or on a stool 
by his side, while between the puffs of his cigarette he would 
hear me my verbs and correct my feeble exercises. 


He allowed his children to share his life in every 
possible way. He took them with him on his walks, 
and the episcopal procession of Bishop, wife, and six 
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growing boys and girls ‘going on a country walk 
was one of the sights of Peterborough. He taught 
them Latin and Greek, and refused to send them to 
school till they were twelve. He believed in day 
schools as against boarding schools. Hischildren played 
in his study while he worked, and it was a real dis- 
appointment to him that, as he always told strangers, 
“‘his‘children- were quite stupid,” which was not a 
kind thing to say even if it were true. He left them 
liberty to organise their @wn lives, but he never let 
them forget that it was his house, and that his must 
be the ruling will. His rules and his commands were 
very few, but they had to be kept, and above all he 
hated an excuse. 


THE MAN IN RELATION TO HIS 
COUNTRY. 


Bishop Creighton was not much of a politician. 
He recommended his clergy never to spend more than 
two minutes over the newspapers, and at Peterborough 
he never looked at the local papers which recorded the 
affairs of his diocese. He was a Liberal who was 
opposed to Disestablishment and to Home Rule. He 
was sound on purity and on peace, but, like the great 
majority of his countrymen, he failed most deplorably 
at the great crisis of the South African war. It was, 
perhaps, only to be expected, but it was a sore disap- 
pointment. 

The Bishop had taken a leading part in the Peace 
Crusade which led up to the Conference at the 
Hague. -He presided over the first meeting in Exeter 
Hall and the last meeting at Queen’s Hall. He had 
urged upon his countrymen that it was no use talking 
about peace as if it were. something to be given to us 
from the top without any need for our own efforts at 
the bottom. ‘The first step towards peace was for 
each of us to try and acquire a pacific temper. He 
deprecated bluster and aggression. He pleaded for a 
little more sympathy with other people, and a little 
more generosity in our criticism of them. Within 
less than six months of the utterance of these 
generous and sane sentiments Lord Milner and 
Mr. Chamberlain opened the campaign in favour 
of the South African war by what it is not an 
exaggeration to say was a blatant defiance of 
every principle for which the Bishop had pleaded. 
In the negotiations, which Lord Milner con- 
ducted from first to last with the hardly concealed 
object of forcing on war, the pacific temper, 
the spirit of sympathy, the absence of aggres- 
sive purpose were all conspicuous by their absence. 
Yet, so far as this “ Life ” tells us, the Bishop uttered no 
warning cry. He, the watchman on the battlements, 
said no word, uttered no protest, but left the con- 
spirators to provoke the ultimatum which immediately 
preceded the war. Fifteen years before, Creighton 
had declared that one of the nuisances of the present 
day was the attempted revival of the prophet. Yet 
he was constantly declaring that “ history has always 
shown that the gods dislike and punish a conceited 


nation.” But when this national coneeit foamed and 
bubbled over, there is no trace that he addressed any 
admonition to his Sovereign or her advisers. He 
made no public sign. After the war had broken out 
he said: “The teacher of religion, though bound to 
put forward what are the principles of righteousness 
with reference to which everything is to be judged, is. 
not thereby constituted to be both judge and jury 
for trying the particular issue before the country.” 

Granted. But where is there any evidence during 
the whole of the critical three months when the 
national conceit and ignorance was being lashed into 
fury by wholesale lying and a deliberate incitement to 
a spirit, not of peace, but of war, that the Bishop, or 
the Church which he regarded as the organ of the 
religious sentiment in the nation, did anything to stem 
the rush of our Gadarene swine down a steep place 
into the sea? The Bishop appears to have done 
nothing, and to have accepted without investigation 
the falsehoods of the hour. He wrote, for instance, 
October 18th, 1899: “The war has decided itself. 
The Boers left no hope; everybody accepts the 
situation.” Who would think from that pessimistic 
utterance of despair that the Boers, at that very 
moment were plaintively, passionately imploring the 
Government to refer the dispute to arbitration, and. 
Mr. Chamberlain himself being witness, had acceptec. 
nine-tenths of hisyemands ? 

When the war 
his niece, November 3rd, as follows :— 

The war is horrible in some ways. But we will never get rid 
of war, and we have to learn its lessons, A nation’s life, after 
all, depends on its belief in itself, and we have to settle whether 
South Africa is to be brought under our ideas or under those of 
the Boers. I do not know whether or no it was necessary to 
raise the question now. Mr. Chamberlain thought so decidedly. 
But if the question is raised it must be settled. We are having 
some of our conceit and self-confidence abated—that is good 
for us. We have much to learn after a long period of having 
our own way. 

Was there ever a sophism more unworthy of a 
Christian teacher? A nation’s life does not depend 
upon its belief in itself, which is often a monstrous. 
mixture of arrogance and ignorance. It depends 
upon its belief in that eternal law of righteousness, 


which is the will of God. This letter of the Bishop's. 


is a melancholy illustration of the extent to which the 
delirium of the time could be used by the Evil One 
to obscure the judgment even of a good man like the 
Bishop. 

Creighton never lived to see the end of the war 
which he had not lifted his finger to avert. But there 
dawned upon him slowly the conviction that the war 
was rather the outcome of our sins, and that our 
chastisement was richly deserved. He wrote, Decem- 
ber 16th: “ The war news is terrible. Never have 
we been so low. No one can foresee the future. We 
have been for a long time much too arrogant and 
insolent, and we must repent and learn humility.” 

Two days before he wrote saying that he hoped the 
war was teaching the British public a little humility. 
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THE BooK OF THE MONTH. 


“T am afraid that I have been so long convinced 
that we need the lesson that I cannot decline to pay 
the necessary price. We are being taught better 
behaviour in a very decided manner.” 

He thought the nation was behaving very well 
under it, but he was disgusted’ with Mafeking, and 
the welcome home of the C.I.V.’s seemed to him a 
most idiotic performance. 

In his message to his diocese at the beginning of 
1900 ‘he wrote words of warning, not of encourage- 
ment, which if they had been spoken six months 
sooner might have done much to avert the war :— 

We cannot shut our ears to the voice of God, which is speak- 
ing to us asa nation. It rebukes our pride and our self-conceit ; 
it warns us that we must strive, more than we have been striving 
of late, to show ourselves worthy of our place in the world. ~ 

We must set ourselves to learn that. lesson ; to practise greater 
humility ; to have less confidence in our own inherent wisdom ; 
to have more sympathy for other people’s, and more charity 
towards all men, 

I wish that I could say that the Church had. been doing its 
best to teach this needful lesson to the English people. 

“ We of the clergy,” he said, “ have need to humble 
ourselves before God, recognising our special respon- 
sibility for the popular temper. The Church is the 
one’ organisation that can deal faithfully. with this 
temper.” » Alas! “we of the*clergy ”—with a few ex- 
ceptions as rare as the white blackbird of Embledon 
Vicarage—threw all their influence on the other side, 
and inflamed instead. of: assuaging the:madness of the 
time. 

Naturally, the Bishop was gloomy. “Our own 
pride, arrogance, and self-seeking are the cause. The 
war that has befallen us is, in a sense, everyone’s 
fault.” Writing on May 2oth, he said :— 

I do not like the condition of our national sentiment at all. 
We are ignorant and refuse to learn. We are arrogant and 
refuse to sympathise. We believe in our general capacity : we 
rejoice in our national wealth. I think that in a few years our 
wealth will diminish in comparison with that of the United 
States ; our commerce will be threatened by German competition 
founded on better education and receptive intelligence. We 
must urge these considerations—and must not settle down to live 
in a fool’s paradise. - I feel that the next ten years will be a very 
critical period for England. Much depends on the wisdom and 
zeal of such men as you. That is enough to work for. We 
must get a higher standard—more spiritual, for so only can it 
become nobler. 

No one wants to make things better or be wise about 
it, he laments. The greatest danger is the absence of 
all high inspirations. He wrote to a friend :— 

What you say about the dangers ahead to England seems to 
me sadly true. We began our political and industrial life before 
other people ; we went ahead very fast ; we became quite con- 

stent with ourselves, we have left off trying to improve things, 
and we go on living in a fool’s paradise. Take this war, for 
instance. What impresses me is that all the men who ought to 
have advised the Government, men who were out there and knew 
the Boers, advised them all wrong. They thought and said that 
30,000 troops would finish the war in two months. Now the 
worst thing for any nation is not to judge right. If Englishmen 
are growing so conceited that they cannot estimate properly, we 
are in a bad way.. You ask if this can be helped. Yes, it can 
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be helped by the younger generation taking a more serious 
interest in what they do. You and such as you must set us right 
by working harder, by knowing more, by thinking more wisely. 
Nowadays the only thing we can do is to grow excited. Really, 
the return of the C.I.V.’s was the most idiotic perforrsance, and 
I wonder how often we are going to repeat it. 

Again, on another occasion, he wrote :— 

” England*is the most artificial of States; a single 
might crush us, as Athens was crushed. (Our coal cannot last 
for ever. France is abtdapxns, but she is, perhaps the only 
European country that is.) Loss of commerce would ruin us as 
effectively as loss of men ruined Athens. - So, again, would a 
single defeat, at sea ; hence the paramount importance of the 
Navy. 

But, if this is so, can we hope that such an artificial fabric 
will long escape a shock of some kind? If it can do’so for 
thirty years it will be enough. By that time the Colonies wil! 
have navies of their own, and England will gradually be able to 
retire. She will be the mother-country, to which the richest o! 
her children will return to spend their money. 

There will be no great industries in England, but she will be 
the intellectual centre of a vast empire, radiating culture to its 
fullest limits. This was the: dream. of Athenian statesmen for 
their city; it is’a. view which I am. endeavouring to impress 
upon the statesmen of my acquaintance. I hope [ may succeed 
—but when I was asked to find a professor of history for 
Victoria I could get nobody to go ! 


MISCELLANEA. 


My space, is exhausted. I can only refer‘to a few 
of the most interesting.things in these volumes. 

Creighton was a man whorrubbed it in. Before he 
was thirty he said : “ I notice one old lady at Plymouth 
who shakes her head at my estimates of the Pope and 
Popery, consequently I go on to hit her harder. If 
she won’t take mustard as an article of diet, she shall 
have it in the shape of a blister.” 

There is a great deal of very interesting material 
about his visit to Russia at the Coronation. He liked 
Pobedonostzeff, and Pobedonostzeff writes quite enthu- 
siastically of the Bishop. The Queen was charmed 
by the account which he gave her of the Coronation. 
He wrote: “ The Queen feels like a mother to the 
dear young Empress, who lost her mother at such an 
early age, and then her father. The Queen has also 
a great affection for the young Emperor.” 

When he met the Kaiser at Sandringham they were 
absorbed in a conversation on ghosts, second sizht, 

sand the evidence as to the reality of such phenomena, 
from which it would appear that the Kaiser has a 
healthy interest in spooks. 

There are many interesting sayings of notable men 
reported in this “ Life and Letters.” Among others, 
John Bright is reported as having said on one occasion, 
when a Cabinet had disagreed with him in 1880: “ If 
the people knew what sort of men statesmen were, 
they would rise and hang the whole lot of them.” 

But I must conclude with two characteristic sayings 
of Bishop Creighton’s. ‘The first, “ I prefer artisans to 
dukes ; but I suppose dukes have souls to be helped, 
though it is hard to realise” ; and the second, “ Life 
is an opportunity for loving.” 
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The Hundred 


Best Books of 1904. 


Prizes for the Best Selections. 


HICH are the best books of 1904? I invite my 
: readers to assist me in making a selection from 

the thousands of volumes that have been 
published during the year. To this end I offer three 
prizes of £5, £3, and £2 for the three best selections of 
the hundred best books published in Great Britain 
during 1904. The first and second prizes will be awarded 
to the two lists which are adjudged to be the most careful 
selections, while the third prize of £2 will be given to the 
compiler of the list which most closely approximates to 
the hundred books which receive the largest number of 
votes in all the lists sent in for competition. What is 
wanted is the list of the best, not the most popular 
books. 

The following rules should be strictly adhered to, 
otherwise the lists will be disqualified. No person may 
send.in more than one list. Each list must give the titles 
and the names of the authors of one hundred books 
sre during 1904 in Great Britain. These hundred 

ooks must be classified under the following headings :— 
Biography, History, Travel, Politics, Fiction, Sociology, 
Poetry, Religious, Literary, Miscellaneous. 

There. is no restriction as tothe number of books that 
may be placed under any of these classes with the excep- 
tion of fiction—not more than twenty novels may be 
included in any list. Each list must be written on one 
side of the paper only, and must have written on it 
the name and address of the sender. All lists must be 
sent in addressed to “‘ THE KEEPER OF THE BOOKSHOP” 


before December roth. In all cases of dispute the 
decision of The Keeper of the Bookshop shall be final. 
The names of the winners of the prizes, and the list 
of the best hundred books, will be published in the 
January number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





November ist, 1904. 
THE publishing season is in full swing. During the 

month the shelves of the Bookshop have been crowded 
to overflowing with new books and publications of every 
description. Biography, reminiscence, and fiction have 
contributed the most important additions to the world of 
books, but every branch of study and recreation has been 
well represented. Before attempting to recommend to 
visitors to the Bookshop the books of the month most 
worthy of their attention I may mention those tHat have 
been in greatest demand by the general reader. To 
take serious works first, I find that the best-read volumes 
have bcen books of reminiscence. Judged by their 
comparative popularity they stand as follows :— 

1. The Story of an Irishman. Justin McCarthy. 

2. Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton. 

3. Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins. 

4. My Recollections, Princess Radziwill. 

5. A Leader of Society at Napoleon’s Court. Catherine 

Bearne. 


The “ Creevey Papers” are still being read, and their 
popularity does not as yet show any signs of diminution. 
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Of the new novels the following have been most widely 
read during the month :— 

1. God’s Good Man. Marie Corelli. 

2. The Garden of Allah. Robert Hichens, 

3- Uriah the Hittite. Dolf Wyllarde. 

4. Whosoever shall Offend. Marion Crawford. 

5. Beatrice of Venice. Max Pemberton. 

6. The Abbess of Vlaye. Stanley F. Weyman. 

Maarten Maartens’ “ Dorothea” still maintains its 
primacy among the most popular of recent novels, 
followed by Winston Churchill’s “‘ The Crossing,” Maurice 
Hewlett’s “The Queen’s Quair,” and Anthony Hope’s 
* Double Harness.” 

REMINISCENCE AND RECOLLECTION, 

The most readable of the new books are those in which 
their authors have taken the public into their confidence, 
and shared with them their recollections, grave and gay, 
trivial and important. The reminiscences of a famous 
judge, the recollections of a princess, and the story of the 
struggles of a great traveller offer to the general reader a 
tempting banquet of good things. 

Princess Radziwill’s “Recollections” (Isbister. 16s. 
is one of the most charming and fascinating volumes 
of the kind ever written in the English language. 
She has the wit and the style of the French, and the 
romantic imagination of the Slav. She invests her 
narrative of facts with the glamour of romance, and when 
she indulges in fiction, she compels you to accept it as 
fact. Princess Radziwill’s ancestors seem to have in- 
cluded everybody whoever was anybody in Russia or in 
Poland. Her mind was framed by Madame Balzac, who 
was one of her innumerable aunts, and between her 
marriage at fifteen and her imprisonment in Cape Town 
she seems to have met nearly everybody of note in 
Europe. Her chapter on Cecil Rhodes is a marvel of 
cleverness. Her pose as the forgiver of the man whose 
name she had forged is a superb piece of acting. All 
the pages in this book are interesting, and, mradile dictu, 
some of them are true. 

Not less attractive is Professor Vambéry’s “Story of 
My Struggles” (Unwin. 2 vols. 21s. net). It is one 
of the most engrossing books of reminiscence that have 
been published this year. The life-story is told with 
a movement and a dash that carries the reader along 
in absorbed attention from opening to close. Few 
men have had so adventurous and varied a career to 
look back upon when they have reached the evening 
of their days. Beginning life in extreme poverty in the 
borderland between East and West, a member of a 
persecuted race, Professor Vambéry tells of his hard 
struggles for a bare existence, the obstacles he faced and 
conquered, the long and adventurous journeys he made 
into mysterious lands beyond the pale of civilisatior, 
until he won fame and recognition. The second portion 
of the story is one of achievements accomplished and 
aspirations fulfilled, of receptions by courts and friend- 
ships with sovereigns, Queen Victoria and Abdul Hamid 
among the number. The narrative is interspersed with 
shrewd reflections and observations ; but it is the tale of 
the strenuous life-struggle that fascinates. 

The most popular book of the season for the general 
reader will, no doubt, be Sir Henry Hawkins’ “ Remi- 
niscences” (Arnold. 2 vols. 30s. net). The volumes 
are brimfull of good stories of the Bar, the Bench, the 
Turf and the Prize-ring, for Justice Hawkins was familiar 
with many sides of life. The recollections go back to a 
time which few living men can recall, and it is the first 
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volume, describing Lord Brampton’s early life and 
adventures, that will be found the most attractive. 
THREE FOLLOWERS OF THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 

There are half-a-dozen biographies of more than usual 
excellence covering as many fields of human activity and 
effort. “The Life and Letters of Bishop Creighton” 
(Longmans. 2 vols. 28s. net), by his wife, is sure to be 
widely read, and is noticed at length asthe Book of the 
Month. 

Seldom is a more interesting biography published than 
Mr. E. A. Vizetelly’s “ Emile Zola, Novelist and Reformer ” 
(John Lane. Illus. 21s. net). It is a long book, as an 
account of a life so packed with activities could hardly 
fail to be, but it does not seem too long. Mr. Vizetelly 
has certainly attained his object of showing “ what a 
tremendous worker Zola was, how incessantly, how 
stubbornly he practised the gospel which he preached.” 
On the whole it is not an unlovable man who 
is portrayed. Not a popular man, certainly, rather 
one absorbed for many years in a severe struggle, 
first to raise and then to keep his head above water, and 
later on to fight public opinion. This life-record of a 
man who could so courageously stick to his convictions, 
could plan a task of such enormity as the “ Rougon- 
Macquart series,” and carry it out, and who could raise 
himself from a half-starved parcel-packer in a publisher’s 
office to a position unique in European literature, cannot 
fail to be in the highest degree stimulating.. Mr. Vize- 
telly’s book is judicious, but it does not try to hide 
faults ; indeed, in some ways it is singularly outspoken. 
“ Aspirations, efforts, struggles, disappointments, domestic 
trouble, misrepresentation, insult, and hatred, ending 
in death by accident, with just a few years of popu- 
larity and wealth thrown in to deepen by force of 
contrast the shadows of the rest.” That is his 
biographer’s brief estimate of Zola’s career, and after 
reading this book you will not deny that it is a just 
summing up. 

The biography of another typical representative of 
the strenuous life—though in every other respect the 
contrast is as the poles asunder—is that of “ Quintin 
Hogg,” by his daughter, Ethel M. Hogg. (Constable. 
12s. 6d. net.) It is a difficult task for a daughter to write 
the life of her father, but in this case the attempt has 
been amply justified by its success, It is a book to put 
courage into the heart of the reformer, and of all who are 
labouring to better the condition of their fellow-men. 
The story of the founding of the Polytechnic by a busy 
business man, its gradual growth, and the innumerable 
side shows which it developed, is a very remarkable one. 
Behind all this record of unremitting activity and absorbed 
work we gain a clear impression of a striking personality. 
Quintin Hogg was one of the pioneers, both in tempera- 
ment and achievement, and I warmly commend his bio- 
graphy to all engaged in social work. 

A NURSE, A POLITICIAN, AND A PUBLISHER. 

It is just fifty years ago this autumn that Florence 
Nightingale set out for the Crimea to nurse the fallen 
soldiers in the hospitals of Scutari. Since that day her 
name has been a household word wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. It is synonymous with the idea of 
unselfish devotion to duty. You will, therefore, be glad 
to have Sarah Tooley’s “ Life of Florence Nightingale” 
(Bousfield. 5s. net), into which she has gathered the few 
simple facts of the heroine’s life. It is not Mrs. Tocley’s 
fault that there is little to tell, and that the severe simplicity 
of the outward aspects of the career she describes are 
somewhat disappointing. The illustrations are admirable, 
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and on the whole this is as good a Life as we are likely to 
have of the woman whose shadow was kissed as it rested 
for a moment on the pillows of the wounded soldiers in 
the hospital wards. Mr. Justin McCarthy knows well 
how to interest his readers, and his genial and readable 
story of his own life will be read with pleasure. “ The 
Story of an Irishman” (Chatto. 12s.) is the modest title 
he has selected. There are many recollections in the 
volume of men and women well known in politics, 
journalism and literature on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but there is little that was not known before or that Mr. 
McCarthy had not himself told us in one of his many 
gossipy volumes. The book will be read with no less 
satisfaction on that account. Mr. E. Marston’s “ After 
Work” (Heinemann. tos. net) will introduce you to the 
world of thé book publisher with all its reminiscences of 
the famous writers of last century, For sixty-five years 
he has been connected with publishing, and has had 
dealings in his time with most of the men ana women 
whose names are inscribed on the scroll of literature of 
the Victorian era. He lets us into some secrets, and 
describes a few eccentricities. There are reminiscences 
of Bulwer Lytton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Wilkie Collins, Victor Hugo, R. D. Blackmore, 
William Black, and, above all, of Stanley the explorer, 
and a host of others. Another biography many will 
read is the “Life of Edna Lyall” (Longmans. 5s. net) 
that Miss J. M. Escreet has written. It is a pleasing 
account of the quiet life of one of the most popular 
novelists of the last fifty years, The impression left on 
the mind is that of an eminently amiable and sweet- 
dispositioned personality. Miss Bayly’s admirers will 
find the 266 pages none too many. 


HISTORY IN DISGUISE. 


There are fully half-a-dozen historical novels this 
month, any one of which is well worth reading. They 
are, of course, of varying merit, in differing styles, and 
cover a very wide field of history ; but this is all to the 
advantage of the reader, who may pick and choose at 
pleasure. The first place must be givento Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s brilliant picture of the Byzantine Empire in 
the days of its struggles with the Moslem power. ‘‘ Theo- 
phano” (Chapman and Hall. tos, 6d. net), in length, 
and price, and treatment is an exceptional novel, or, 
as Mr. Harrison prefers to call it, a romantic mono- 
graph. It is a remarkable narrative in the form of 
a romance of one of the most dramatic periods 
in the story of the Lower Roman Empire. It 
is history. in disguise, but very thinly disguised. No 
liberties have been taken with facts, all the principal 
characters are actual personages, and the chief episodes 
are based on contemporary records. The result is a tale 
of great dramatic power, and a series of vivid word- 
_pictures full of colour and incident of life in the tenth 
century in Southern and Eastern Europe. Theophano, 
the supremely beautiful but supremely wicked woman, 
the central figure of all these stirring episodes, will haunt 
your mind long after you have closed the volume. You 
must also read Mr. Gissing’s unfinished story, “ Veran- 
ilda” (Constable. 6s.), Mr. Gissing, like Mr. Harrison, 
has closely followed history, and his novel deals with 
real persons and events. He has chosen Italy in the 
age of Justinian and Belisarius—the sixth century— 
as the scene of his romance, and has woven a narrative 
of absorbing interest round the incidents connected with 
the Gothic invasion under Totila. It is a fine tale finely 
told. 
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TWO STIRRING ROMANCES. 

Three novels by well-known writers also have a strong 
historic flavour, although there is far more romance thai 
history in their composition. The East has cast it: 
spell over Mr. Rider Haggard, whose latest novel, “ The 
Brethren” (Cassell. 6s.), suggested itself to him wher 
he was travelling in the Holy Land some two or thre: 
years ago. Itisa highly romantic tale, which must hav« 
cost the writer much research and the utmost exercis: 
of his imagination. Mr. Haggard dearly loves 
fight, and the epoch he has selected gives him ful 
scope for ample bloodshed. It is that of the 
Crusades, when men _ gladly laid down their lives 
by the thousand in the attempt to wrest from the 
hands of the infidel the tomb of Our Lord. Interwove: 
with the narrative, and giving it human interest, is th« 
story of the love of two brothers—The Brethren—for on 
girl, It is a long and somewhat closely written novel 
but it will rank as one of Mr. Haggard’s best. It gives 
a singularly graphic picture of a long past age. Mr 
Stanley Weyman has returned once more to Old Franc« 
for the subject of a novel. The scene of the “‘ Abbess ot 
Vlaye” (Longmans. 6s.) is chiefly laid near Roche 
chouart, on the borders of Anjoumois, Limousin, and th« 
district known as Le Périgord. The time'is that of 
Henri Quatre, and one of the central figures is th« 
Governor of Périgord. They were troublous and 
turbulent times in which to live, but they are excellent to 
read of in the pages of Mr. Weyman’s stirring romance 
The tale is not overburdened with dialogue, the human 
interest is well sustained, and, for the rest, is it not by 
Mr. Stanley Weyman? 


ITALY AND OLD ENGLAND. 


Another good historical novel, and a very popular one, 
is Mr. Max Pemberton’s “ Beatrice of Venice” (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s, IIlus.). Thescene is Italy in th 
days of Napoleon. We are introduced to Beatrice. 
Marquis de Rémy, Bonaparte, and Junot, his general. 
The main portion of the story, however, deals with: 
Beatrice and her love for Gaston, Comte de Joyeuse, a 
Hussar on a confidential mission to Venice. Life in those 
days was insecure to a degree in that city, and Mr. 
Pemberton takes full advantage of that fact. The 
character of Beatrice is well sketched, and the novel, as 
a whole, well written. The tale ends with Beatrice plead 
ing successfully with Napoleon to spare Venice. 
“The Comte de Joyeuse is made Governor of Venice,” 
so ran Napoleon’s order, “ and Lady Beatrice goes with 
him.” Mr, Frankfort Moore will carry you back to 
England after these wanderings in foreign lands. It is 
not England of the present day, however, but that of 
Addison’s: Sfectator, which Mr. Moore must have dili- 
gently studied before writing “ Sir Roger’s Heir” 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.). All the most delightful 
of the old Sectator characters appear in this novel, and 
Mr. Moore has turned to excellent account the famous 
description of the old Fleet prison, where disreputable 
couples were married by disreputable clergymen. The 
story is daintily illustrated. 

MR. HICHENS’ STORY OF THE SAHARA, 

Mr. R. Hichens has visited North Africa and fallen in 

love with the Sahara. So he has produced a novel, one 


half of which is a series of studies in colour of the 
Sahara—“ the Garden of Allah” (Methuen. 6s.). Mr. 


Hichens has selected the great desert as the theatre 
of a great spiritual and human tragedy. A Trappist 
monk, who has wearied of his monastery, deserts the 
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cloister_to find his destiny in an English Catholic lady, 
who, all unknowing his monastic antecedents, marries 
him in the desert. Mr. Hichens lets himself go in 
analysing and describing their married joys. But the 
end soon comes. The ex-monk is identified, and his 
wife, who is on the way to become the mother of his 
child, drives him back to his monastery. As Mr. Spender 
says in the Westminster, this sacrifice of husband and 
father to the vows of his early inexperienced youth is 
comparable only to the faith which led the Hindoo widow 
to perish on her husband’s funeral pyre. Ouly Suttce 
is more humane, 
A CHARACTER STUDY AND A SATIRE. 


She who was Bessie Parkes, and has long been 
Madame Belloc, deserves hearty congratulations this 
autumn on the almost simultaneous appearance of the 
first novel of each of her two children. “ The Heart of 
Penelope,” by Miss Marie Belloc Lowndes (Heinemann. 
6s.) is a subtle and powerful analysis of character. It 
is not a sensational novel. It is more like Jane Austen 
than Miss Braddon, It is exceedingly well written. The 
characters are admirably drawn, and the story has one 
great feature to recommend it—the reader is utterly 
unable to imagine how the story is going to end until he 
is within a chapter or two of the end of the book. Most of 
the characters, both male and female, seem to be studies 
from life, and display a maturity not seldom found ina first 
novel, Very different is the story of “ Emanuel Burden” 
(Methuen. 6s.), the first novel of her brother Hilaire 
Belloc. It is a cruel sardonic satire upon British financial 
Imperialism in general and the South African Chartered 
Company in particular. It is almost diabolically clever, 
but it entirely ignores one half, and that the nobler half, 
of the subject with which the author deals. “ A lie that 
is half a truth is ever the blackest of les,” and not 
all Mr. Belloc’s undeniable ability and honesty can 
justify the picture which he has drawn of the Rhodesians. 
It may be said that it is lawful to caricature ene’s victim 
in a lampoon or satire. But it is sorry work, and 
Mr. Belloc is capable of better things. 

“  RUDYARD KIPLING’S LATEST. 

Rudyard Kipling’s “Traffics and Discoveries” (Mac- 
millan. 6s.) is the absurd title of a collection of short 
stories written by the Jingo Bard of the Empire in the 
last year or two. He does not grow better as he grows 
older, but rather worse. Occasionally, as in “ They,” 
where he sees the ghosts of children who haunt the 
house of a blind lady, there is a touch of the spookish 
inspiration which gleams in the “Brushwood Boy” 
and “ The Greatest Story of the World.” But the gleam 
is very faint in the telepathic tale of wireless telegraphy. 
“The Army of a Dream” is a nightmare vision of days 
to come when the sole occupation of everyone will be 
drilling and being drilled. In the Boer stories he is 
Thersites—not a noble vé/e at any time, and most 
ignoble now. There is some rollicking fun in his naval 

| tales, but the practice of unloading upon the reader huge 
Mmasses of undigested technical terms shows no tendency 
'to abate. 

NOVELS WITH A PURPOSE, 

It is curious how long it is sometimes before books 
which set whole nations agog on the Continent make 
their way to this country. One of these, “Jena or 
Sedan?” a deadly description of the rottenness which 
infects the German army, has just now been published in 
‘London (Heinemann. 6s.). I offered it in vain to one 
London publisher after another on its first appearance, 


but they would have none of it ; now, after 250,000 copies 
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have been sold in Germany, it appears here. It will be 
interesting to see how it sells. It is a powerful and pessi- 
mistic account of how things are at the beginning of the 
twentieth century with Germany and its army. You will 
find another picture of the sordid and brutal side of 
German military life in Baron von Schlicht’s prohibited 
novel, “Life in a Crack Regiment” (Unwin.  6s.). 
Militarism is also the theme of “The Dream of 
Peace,” by Francis Gribble (Chapman and Hall. 6s.). 
-—Certainly one of the best of last month’s novels. 
The scene is the eastern frontier of France during 
the Franco-German War, when the Prussians had 
laid siege to Belfort and Bourbaki’s mistakes were 
made. The story, without being in the least repul- 
sively realistic, gives a vivid picture of modern war. It 
is written entirely from the anti-militarist standpoint, 
Dr. Alexis—a beautifully drawn character—being the 
vehicle of the author’s views. Much of the narrative, 
which follows the fortunes of Claire and her French and 
Prussian lovers, is most delicately told, and it never fails 
to interest. 
A BUDGET OF READABLE NOVELS. 

Among the other novels of the month I can recom- 
mend you to read is Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Whosoever Shali 
Offend” (Macmillan. 6s.). It is a singularly interesting 
tale of Italian life on “the Roman shore.” The character 
drawing, as always in Mr. Crawford’s work, is exceed- 
ingly well done. It is not a novel to skim, but to read 
at leisure. ‘“ John Chilcote, M.P.” (Blackwood. 6s.), by 
Katherine Cecil Thurston, has attracted much attention 
by the exceedingly skilful manner in which she has 
evolved a complex story out of the striking resemblance 
between two men, and the confounding of their identities 
which ensues. A powerful novel of English industria 
life by a writer who has had first-hand experience of 
what he describes in Mr. Chris Healey’s “ The Endless 
Heritage” (Chatto. 6s.). It is vigorous, forceful, and 
plain spoken. If you like a novel of sparkling dialogue 
read “Kate of Kate Hall” (Hutchinson. 6s.). Miss 
Fowler, now Mrs. A. L. Felkin, has written it in 
collaboration with her husband to the detriment, I think, 
of the story. It is far below “Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby” in merit. A novel, the scene of which lies 
beyond the beaten track, and which will repay you 
amply for the reading, is Miss Edith Rickerts’ “The 
Reaper” (Arnold. 6s.), a tale of far away Shetland. 
Miss Rickert is a clever writer, of whom, I have no 
doubt, you will hear more. Then there is Mr. Conrad’s 
“Nostromo” (Harpers. 6s.), though it is hardly up to 
the level of his previous work. Mr. S, E. White’s “ The 
Silent Places” (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) will carry 
you right into the heart of Nature beyond the reach of 
Civilisation, where only the tread of the Indian hunter 
disturbs the silence. One of the most charming of alb 
the novels published during the month is “ A Japanese 
Nightingale,” by Onoto Watanna (Constable.  6s.). 
It is the story of “a Japanese marriage” between 
an American and a_ Geisha girl, told with an 
exquisite delicacy and feeling. And probably you will 
care to glance at Mr. Crockett’s bright and breezy story 
of Scottish life, “The Loves of Miss Anne” (Clarke. 
6s.), and “ The House on the Hill” (Nutt. 6s.), René 
Boylesve’s excellent tale of French provincial life in a 
very small town. 

A STRAIGHT WORD TO THE CHURCHES. 

Trenchant, indeed, is the indictment Mr. Richard 
Heath brings against the Christian Church of to-day in 
his “ Captive City of God” (A. C. Fifield. 2s, 6d. net). 
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He writes as one to whom the Church of God is the one 
hope of humanity, and he raises his voice on high as 
some Hebrew prophet of old in warning and denuncia- 
tion of its manifold shortcomings that are destroying its 
influence for good. He makes a passionate appeal to all 
who serve the living Christ to rally to the flag of the 
democratic ideal. It is time that the Churches once 
again led the van of human progress, and gave the people 
what they need, “the energy and vigour which spring 
from a great hope.” But they must first put far from 
them Mammon worship, and fashion worship, and the 
‘cult of that snug little god Respectability.”. Mr. Heath 
deals very faithfully with Churches established and non- 
established. This passionate appeal for leadership from 
the crowd is a significant sign of the times not lightly to 
be disregarded. 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. 

There are no books this month bearing directly on the 
war in the Far East, although we shall no doubt not 
have long to wait for a host of volumes of impressions 
and descriptions. Indeed, one has already been an- 
nounced. As touching the broad aspect of the problem 
raised by the conflict between Japan and Russia you will 
find Sir Robert K. Douglas’s “ Europe and the Far East ” 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) a useful book to 
have by you at the present time. It is a careful historical 
sketch by an acknowledged authority of the dealings of 
Europe with China, Japan, Annam and Siam from early 
times down to the outbreak of the present war. A 
bibliography and several maps add to the usefulness of 
the volume. If you prefer the picturesque descrip- 
tions of an observant traveller to the dry, historic 
narrative, I can recommend you to read Lady Susan 
Townley’s. lively book, ‘My Chinese Note-book ” 
(Methuen. tos, 6d.). It is a most readable volume, 
which will give you a panoramic view of the past history 
of the Chinese Empire, some account of its various 
religions, and a vivid glimpse of life in China at the 
present day, with a most interesting description of the 
Court at Pekin and its inmates. Another book, which at 
least in part deals with the same portion of the world, 
is the fourth and cheap edition of Colonel Younghusband’s 
“The Heart of a Continent” (Murray. 6s.). It describes 
his travels through Manchuria, across the Gobi Desert, 
the Himalayas, the Pamirs, and Hunza, between the 
years 1884 and 1894. The proofs of this new edition 
were corrected while the Tibetan expedition was sur- 
rounded at Gyantse on its march to Lhassa. An account 
of the crossing of Asia in the opposite direction is given 
in the Earl of Ronaldshay’s “ On the Outskirts of Empire 
in Asia.” (Blackwood. 2Is.). He began his journey 
on the shores of the Bosphorus and ended it at the Sea 
of Japan, experiencing almost every method of travel, and 
noting down his experiences in a narrative that will be 
read with pleasure for the freshness of its treatment of 
subjects frequently described before. 

THE NIGERIA AND THE CONGO, 

There are two books which everyone interested in the 
problem of Africa ought to secure. The first is Mr. 
Hazzledene’s “ Nigeria” (Arnold. tos, 6d. net), a study of 
British influence and authority on that part of the West 
Coast of Africa drained by the Niger. The other is Mr. 
Morel’s latest indictment of the rule of King Leopold 
on the Congo (Heinemann. 15s.net). Mr. Hazzledene’s 
picture of British rule forms a suggestive contrast to that 
which is drawn by Mr. F. D. Morel of the horrors of the 
Vampire State in Central South Africa. Mr. Morel is 


still in America, where he kas been having a great time 
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contending with the emissaries of King Leopold, and 
generally fighting the good fight. 
FOR FREE TRADE AND AGAINST. 

The fiscal student who digests the following five books 
will have ample occupation during the coming month : 
He will find a brief but lucid exposition of the ideas 
that influence the minds of some Imperialist tariff- 
reformers in Dr. Cunningham’s little volume of lectures 
on “The Rise and Decline of the Free Trade Move- 
ment” (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net). He 
seeks to combine the political ideas of Seeley with the 
economic teaching of Adam Smith. The result of this 
attempt is a conviction that we cannot hope to take a 
single step towards creating a strong and prosperous 
Empire until we shake off the trammels of insular Free 
Trade. Dr. Cunningham commits himself to no specific 
proposals beyond the assertion that the decision of 1846 
should be reconsidered, but he counts himself among the 
number of those who have the “honesty to acknowledge 
a blunder and the courage to try and retrieve it.” After 
reading this theorising by an Imperialist of the arm-chair, 
you would do well to turn to another small volume by 
two young Imperialists of a different stamp. Mr. Montagu 
and Mr. Bron Herbert some time ago went out 
to Canada to study at first hand the Colonial 
point of view. In ‘“ Canada and the Empire” (King. 
3s. 6d. net), they have gathered up the results of their 
inquiries and observations in the Dominion. The conclu- 
sion at which they arrived is one that was to have been 
expected by anyone familiar with colonia! conditions. 
They see in the new fiscal policy, as Lord Rosebery 
remarks in the preface he contributes to the volume, 
“not a probable bond, but a possible dissolvent of 
Empire.” 1f you want facts and not theories about the 
colonial aspect of the present fiscal campaign you cannot 
do better than read this book. A life of Adam Smith 
appears very opportunely at the present moment when his 
authority is so frequently appealed to, and you will be 
glad to have the handy and convenient biography that 
has now been added to the English Men of Letters Series. 
The writer is Mr. F. W. Hirst, one of Mr. Morley’s young 
men, and he has turned out a very creditable piece o 
work which you will find especially useful at the present 
time, and more convenient for reference than the larger 
and more pretentious biographies. 

A book you would do well to study is Mr. Percy 
Ashley’s “ Modern Tariff History” (Murray. tos. 6d.), 
in which he traces the development of Protection in 
Germany, the United States, and France. Another 
volume you will find of value is Professor Chapman’s 
comprehensive review of the condition of international 
trade, especially in regard to the effect of foreign competi- 
tion on the position of our great industries. It is the first 
volume of “ Work and Wages” (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net), 
a continuation of Lord Brassey’s book of the same name 
published in 1872. It is a storehouse of useful informa- 
tion, collected and arranged by a trained investigator. 

GOOD BOOKS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

There are three volumes published this month that all 
who are interested in social questions and the problems 
connected with the condition of the people should not 
fail to read. First, there is “Seven Years’ Hard” 
(Heinemann. 6s.), hot, as might be imagined from 
its title, a story of convict life. It is a record of seven 
years’ hard labour in the Isle of Dogs, the worker 
being the Rev. Richard Free, of Little St. Cuthbert’s, in 
Millwall. It is a nightmare of a book. Mr. Free gives an 
appalling picture of the actual conditions in which life is 
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lived by hundreds of thousands of our fellowmen who- 
he frankly admits cannot possibly be described as fallen 
Christians. Yet, although it is a terrible story, it is shot 
through and through with such kindly rays of genial 
humour and tender human sympathy that it has another 
fascination than that of horror. Would that a copy of 
this book could be read by every man and woman living 
in a decent house in the metropolitan area. Out of the 
depths of this Inferno of Despair arises at last the clear 
shining Star of Hope. Mr. Free’s ideal is a truce of God 
among all sects and co-operative work on the lines of the 
Civic Church, coupled with the rating of all vacant land 
at the building site value. 

Another volume that deserves careful attention is 
Edith Sellers’ study of ‘The Danish Poor Law Relief 
System.” (King. 2s. net). She describes the very 
interesting experiments that are being carried out in 
Denmark, by which for the first time a systematic 
attempt is being made to discriminate between the 
worn-out worker and the sturdy tramp. As far as 
possible, every destitute person in the little kingdom is 
dealt with according to his merits. Especially interesting 
is the account she gives of the provisions in force for the 
relief of the aged poor, and the comparative statistics she 
compiles of the cost of the Danish system if introduced 
into England are also most useful. It is a book to be 
studied, for before long we shall probably have to follow 
the example of Denmark in this matter. 

One volume published; during the month you should 
take care to add to your collection of standard works on 
social questions. Its title is “ Industrial Co-operation ; 
the Story of a Peaceful Revolution” (The Co-operative 
Union, Manchester. 2s. 6d. net). It is an authoritative 
text-book containing a vast amount of carefully sifted 
and conveniently arranged information on the history, 
theory and practice of co-operation in the United King- 
dom. No previous book has so thoroughly and exhaus- 
tively covered the ground, For the student of the 
co-operative movement it will prove to be an invaluable 
reference book, superseding all other works on the 
subject. 

You should also glance at Mr. C. J. Montague’s 
“Sixty Years in Waifdom” (Charles Murray. _ Illus.), 
an excellent account of the Ragged School Movement in 
England, from the time of the Earl of Shaftesbury to the 
present day. 

THE SECRETS OF TWO COURTS. 

No books are more popular than those which lift the 
veil that shrouds a throne and exposes to public view the 
private lives of Sovereigns and their Courts. This month 
the searchlight is turned on Ivan the Terrible, Napo- 
leon I., and the Emperor William. Lady Mary Loyd 
has translated Waliszewski’s study of “ Ivan the Terrible ” 
(Heinemann. 14s.), and you can now peruse in English 
his vivid descriptions of life at the Court of the first 
Tsar. ‘The first portion of the book is devoted to a most 
interesting account of the condition of Russia in the 

ssixteenth century. A book that will be more popular 
with the general reader is Catherine Bearne’s “ A Leader 
of Society at Napoleon’s Court.” (Unwin. tos, 6d.) 
She has condensed into one volume of moderate size 
the voluminous recollections of Mme. Junot, Duchesse 
d’Abrantes, friend of Napoleon, and wife of one of his 
Generals. It is an exceedingly sprightly narrative by 
one who lived behind the scenes in the Court of the 
First Empire. It will interest you as one of the most 
intimate sketches of Napoleon as he lived in the midst 
of his family and friends, 
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BOOKS OF ART AND ON ART. 


The “ Gibson girl” is famous the world over, and you 
will be glad to have the ninth volume of collected 
drawings of Charles Dana Gibson that finds a place on 
my shelves this month. In this handsome volume of 
sketches Mr. Gibson has chosen to portray, not the 
American girl, but “ Everyday People” (Lane. 20s.) as 
they are to be seen in the street, the tram, the steamer, 
and other places of public resort. There are other 
sketches, fuil of humour, depicting incidents in the life of 
Mr. Tagg, a well to do American businéss man. Few 
living artists are cleverer with their pencil than Mr. 
Gibson, and all the sketches in this volume are instinct 
with life and movement, and show a keen and observant 
eye for the salient points of character. In not a few of 
them the humour is sharpened by a dash of satire. 

Another handsomely illustrated book is “ King Arthur’s 
Wood,” written and illustrated by Elizabeth Stanhope 
Forbes (Everard, Bristol. £2 2s.). It is a tale of the 
Western moorlands, into which is woven the romance 
of Sir Gareth of Orkney and the Lady of the Castle 
Perilous. There is a happy mingling of simple farm-life 
and romantic legend. But the remarkable feature of the 
book is Mrs. Forbes’s striking drawings, executed with 
the charred wood stick, and admirably reproduced on 
specially made dull paper, which gives the sketches a 
depth and a softness unobtainable on the highly polished 
papers usually employed. Many of the drawings are 
reproduced in colour, and they are all in harmony with 
the simple background of the story, and the mystery of 
the ancient legends told to Myles, the peasant boy, by 
the little Brown Man. 

Three other books dealing with artists you will be 
glad to look at—Dr. Williamson’s account of the profli- 
gate but brilliant career of “ George Morland” (Bell. 
25s.), the popular edition of Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
estimate of “ Gainsborough and his Place in English 
Art” (Heinemann.  1I65s.), and “Corot,” by Ethel 
Birstingl and Alice Pollard (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net), with 
twenty-six reproductions of his more famous paintings. 
There is also the beautifully illustrated volume on 
“ British Water Colour Art,” by Marcus B. Huish (A. and 
C. Black), covering the century that the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours has been in existence. 
The sixty-two drawings, dedicated by the Society to the 
King and Queen on their coronation, are exquisitely 
reproduced in colour. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

For readers who have a taste for literayire I have 
placed on one side a few volumes. There are two note- 
worthy translations—Sir Richard Jebb’s English prose 
version of the Tragedies of Sophocles (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 5s. net), and volumes nine and ten of the 
edition of Heine’s works, translated into English, that 
Mr. Heinemann is publishing. Both are devoted to 
translations of Heine’s poems. Mr. A. A. Tilly’s “ The 
Literature of the French Renaissance” (Cambridge 
University Press. Two volumes. [5s. net) is a careful 
and scholarly piece of work dealing with a period that 
has not hitherto been exhaustively treated in English. 
A useful feature of the book is the descriptive biblio- 
graphies appended to each chapter. A book of a more 
generally popular nature is Mr. F. St. John Corbett’s 
“History of British Poetry” (Gay and Bird. 15s. 
net), designed to supply the student with a_ con- 
venient guide to the progress and development 
of British poetry from, the earliest times to the dawn of 
the twentieth century. Each poet is treated separately, 
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there are full biographical details, and in the case of all 
the more important poets, examples of their style are given. 
Mr. Corbett has so far recognised the claims of nationality 
as to divide his poets into English, Scotch, Welsh and 
Irish. A vast amount of information is compressed into 
a small space, and made easy of reference. For Shake- 
spearean students there is Mr, Charles Elton’s scholarly 
and exhaustive book on “ William Shakespeare, his 
Family and Friends” (Murray, 15s. net). It is a book 
that requires careful reading and even study to gain full 
benefit from it. For the real Shakespearean student there 
could not be a more valuable book, especially as it is well 
indexed. Mr. Elton demolishes the myth of Shakespeare’s 
marriage having been irregular, and throws much doubt 
on Anne Hathaway having lived at the cottage that bears 
her name. Shakespeare’s memory is also vindicated in 
other respects.. Finally, there is the newly-translated 
and handsome library edition of Tolstoy’s works, to which 
“War and Peace,” in three volumes (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net each), has very appropriately been added at this 
moment. 
OLD BOOKS IN NEW BINDINGS, 


There is always a demand for new editions of standard 
works, and this month I have many reprints upon my 
shelves. Some are cheaper and others dearer than the 
price at which the works were originally published. You 
will be glad to possess those mines of historical informa- 
tion, the ‘ Verney Memoirs” and the “ Paston Letters ” in 
new editions. The Library edition of the “ Paston Letters” 
is especially valuable, for it contains 600 new letters 
discovered since the first publication of the book. 
This edition consists of six handsome volumes (Chatto, 
42s. 6d. net, each), the first of which is devoted to 
Professor Gairdner’s elaborate introduction. The edition 
hhas been strictly limited to 600 copies. On the other 
hand, the “ Verney Memoirs ” have now been issued at a 
cheaper price (2 vols. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net). They 
have been abridged and corrected by Margaret M. Verney. 
Many will no doubt be glad to take advantage of this 
new edition to possess for themselves this most readable 
record of public affairs and family history during the 
troubled times of the great rebellion. Brand’s “ Popular 
Antiquities of Great Britain” has been re-published in a 
mew and corrected edition, and its mass of quaint and 
curious information on national beliefs, superstitions and 
customs made more accessible by arrangement in 
dictionary form under the title of “ Faiths and Folklore” 
(2 vols. Reeves and Turner. 2!s.). 

GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

You ask me for tales for children, There have already 
been published several that will be very favourite gift 
books this season. Uncle Remus has long been a great 
favourite with the little ones, and though we have no 
Uncle Remus this year, the creator of that delightful 
megro storyteller has published another book of tales. 
“Wally Wanderoon and his Story-Telling Machine” 
(Richards, 6s.) is a budget of excellent stories, told for 
the most part by an unfortunate storyteller whom Wally 
Wanderoon has confined in his talking machine. I need 
hardly call your attention to Mr. Andrew Lang’s annual 
book of fairy tales. This year he has chosen brown as the 
distinctive colour of his volume, having exhausted nearly 
all the primary colours (Longmans. 6s.). Mr. Crockett 
has been emulating the example of Charles Lamb, and 
in his “ Red Cap Tales” (Black. 6s. Coloured illus- 


trations) re-tells for the benefit of children in simple 
and suitable language some of the tales of Sir Walter 
Scott from “ Waverley,” “ Guy Mannering,” “ Rob Roy,” 
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and “ The Antiquary.” “ Gulliver’s Travels” is a perennial 
favourite, but this year it appears with the added attrac- 
tion of sixteen admirably reproduced coloured illustra- 
tions (Black. 6s.). A dainty little allegorical book, 
quaintly illustrated and slightly suggestive of Mrs. Gatty’s 
“Parables from Nature,” is the Rev. J. M. Blake’s 
“Lily Work” (Allen, 2s. 6d. net). The parables, for 
such they are, are very prettily written, each with its own 
little grain of thought. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR BABES. 


You wish for books for the younger children. A book 
that will amuse them is “ The Twins,” a versified account 


of a day in the life of two twins, with a great number of 


full-page coloured illustrations (Nelson. 6s.). Even 
more amusing is “ Dutch Doll Ditties” (Longmans. 
2s. 6d.), with its comical pictures of wooden dolls in 
all manner of laughable positions; and the ever- 
delightful Gollywog book, this year telling of the adven- 
tures of Gollywog and his friends in Holland (Longmans. 
6s.). Grant Richards’ Children’s Annual (6s.) is a very 
good volume of tales and stories, brightly illustrated with 
pictures in colour. “The Little Folks Animal Book” 
(Cassell. 3s. 6d.) is full of animal stories in which the 
creatures are made to tell their own tales. Two story- 
books may be commended—“ Sixteen Bed-time Fairy 
Tales,” by Harold H. Smith (Simpkin, Marshall. 3s. 6d. 
net. Illus.), and “A Book of New Stories for Children,” 
by F. K. Gregory (Watts. 2s. 6d. net. IIlus.). They 
are described as tales for all children who love stories 
and wish to be good. The emphasis is rather laid upon 
the desire to be good. A delightful little book that I am 
sure will give much pleasure is “ Baby’s Classics” 
(Longmans. 2s, 6d.), an illustrated volume of selections 
of the best children’s classics. 


FOR THE BOYS— 


Your trouble is boys’ books. Can I help you? Here 
are a few to choose from. Mr. Quiller-Couch’s “ Red 
Adventure Book” (Cassell. 5s.), brimful of capital stories 
of adventure, and Mr. Bullen’s “ Creatures of the Sea” 
(R.T.S. 7s. 6d.), in which he takes his readers long and 
pleasant voyages across the ocean, describing in his 
graphic style the life story of the birds, beasts and fishes 
of the sea. It has forty full-page illustrations of the 
monsters of the deep. A rattling good tale of schoolboy 
lifeis Mr. P. G.Wodehouse’s “ The Gold Bat ” (Black. 3s. 6d. 
Illus.). There are two good historical stories. “ England 
Expects,” by Frederick Harrison (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 
Illus.) is, of course, a story of Nelson’s time, in which the 
Admiral appears many times, and of two boys who served, 
one under him and one under Collingwood. “In the 
Trenches,” by John Finnemore (Nelson. 5s. _ Illus- 
trated in colour) is a story of the horrors of the Crimean 
War, the charge at Balaclava, and the fall of the Mala- 
koff. There is plenty of excitement, and you will find it 
a good book for any boy fond of soldiering. ‘ Highway 
Pirates” (Nelson, 3s.6d. Illustrated in colour) is a very 
exciting book of adventure, as is likewise “ The Phantom 
Spy,” dealing with the exploits of a famous English spy 
who was the terror of the French in the Peninsular War. 
(Nelson. 2s. 6d. Coloured illustrations). Then there 
is, of course, “The Boy’s Own Annual” (R.T.S, 8s.), 
now at the end of its twenty-sixth year, with 800 odd 
pages and a list of stories, articles and illustrations such 
as boys love. 

—AND FOR GIRLS, 

There are several good gift books for girls—almost all 

stories and nearly all illustrated by coloured plates. 
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| frequently harsh in colour and somewhat glaring. 
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Coloured pictures are the distinctive feature of this 
season’s gift books. They are not by any means 
always an improvement on black and white, being 
But 
here are the books. “The Girls of Cromer Hall” 
(Nelson. 2s.), a brightly-written story of girls’ school 


_ life, which would delight a girl of from eleven to thirteen, 


“Yew Tree Farm,” by Bessie Marchant (S.P.C.K. 
Illus. 3s. 6d.) is suitable for a girl a few years older. 
It is a story of two or three girls who take a farm-house 


and goin for an outdoor, agricultural life. Also ‘“ Mary 
Louisa Quayne,” by G. P Finnemore (S.P.C.K. 2s, 6d. 


| Illus.), a story of a belated love affair. Then there are 
three historical tales, all good of their kind, and above 
or average of merit. “ From the Enemy’s Hand,” by 

33 Coape (R.T.S. 3s. 6d. LIllus.), a tale of the 
ato of the Protestants under Louis XIV. ; 
“Ringed by Fire,” by Evelyn Everett-Green (5s. _ IIlus- 


_ trated in colour), a brightly-tdld story of the Franco- | 
| Prussian War, 


with its scene in Metz; and “The | 
Faith of Henry Lovell,” by the same author (R.T.S. 
3s. 6d. Illus.), a story of the time of the Armada, with 
Queen Elizabeth, Raleigh, Spenser, and other well-known 
figures mingled with the love story that runs through the 
book. 
8s.), with its six long tales and twenty short stories 
and 1,200 illustrations, a very acceptable gift book. For | 
the older members of the family there are the yearly 
volumes of the “ Quiver” (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) with four long 
stories, and a host of. interesting articles ; 
Leisure Hour” (R.T.S. 7s. 6d.), with over a thousand 
pages of illustrated letterpress; and “The Sunday at 
Home” (R.T.S. 7s. 6d.), with 960 pages. 





Note.—/ shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 


receipt of their published price, except in the case 
of net books, when the amount of postage should 
also be sent. Subscribers who deposit the price 
of a book can have it sent them on approval. 
If they do not like it, and return it uninjured, 
their 
In the case of more 
prepared to sell them on the instalment plan to 
I shall also be glad to 


receive suggestions, criticisms, and even complaints, 


deposit will be returned minus postage. 
expensive books we. are 


our regular subscribers. 


from my customers, and invite their co-operation in 


making this department of practical service to them. | 


Any information my readers may desire as to the 
bocks and other publications, either of the current 
month or of earlier date, I shall endeavour to 
supply. All communications must be addressed 
to The Keeper of the Review Bookshop” at the 
Office of the Review or Reviews, Jlowdray 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C, 
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| Just Published, 
THE LIFE OF 


Florence Nightingale, 


By SARAH A. TOOLEY, 
Author of 

Personal Life of Queen Victoria,” 
** Life of Queen Alexandra,” etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo., 344 pages, and 16 pages 
of Illustrations on plate paper. Hand- 
some cloth binding, with panel Photo- 
graph in gold frame. Price 5s. net. 

The publication of this work is of 
special interest at this time, seeing 
that October atst, 1904, was the Jubilee 
of Miss Nightingale’s departure for 
the Crimea. Her heroic labours there 
endeared her to the nation for ever; 
and though few could now name the 
generals taking part in that great cam- 
paign, there is scarcely an English- 
spe poy person to whom the mention 
of the Crimea would fail to suggest 

** Florence Nightingale.” 


Che Girl’s Realm 
| Annual for 1904, 


and over 1,200 Illustrations. 

Price 8s, 

Contains three Serial Stories, in 
addition to a large number of helpful 
| Articles and interesting Short Stories 
by the most eminent writers of the day. 

Bound in cloth, with handsome 
cover design and gilt lettering 

Makes an ideal gift for Gals of 15 
to 25. 

Says The Lady—‘‘ Happy is the 
girl who counts this book among her 

” 


possessions. 


London : 8. H. BOUSFIELD & CO., Ltd., 
12, PortuGat Srreet, W.C. 


The Life 
of Christ. 


| With over 500 Illustrations, 
chiefly in colours, by 


J. JAMES TISSOT. 


—eeees 

By taking advantage of this 
special offer you may obtain this 
magnificent work—which The 
Times has called ‘‘the most 
sumptuous New Testament in 
existence” —at less than half 
the price at which it was pub- 
lished. Instead of paying six 
guineas, by accepting this offer 
you will get the same work in 
| every respect for £2 12s, 6d.; 
| or, if you prefer to pay by instal- 
ments, in eight monthly pay- 
ments of Seven Shillings each. 





| 1,012 pp., 








Full particulars will be sent by 
return of post on receipt of « postcard 
adaressed to— 

**TISSOT,”’ Book Department, 

14, Temple House, 
Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 
Or the volumes will te sent on 
approval tf full name, address, and 
uccupation are given, 


(A Superb Work at HALF PRICE. 
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From a Holiday Journal. Mrs. E. T. Cook . «(Allen) net 10/6 Thackeray's. Letiers “to ‘an American — aane ae 6 : ‘a 
want ee ads on so RR Sore ckeccces isd echentsvetsevdbenstasntteorenvseensse ) 
The Romance of Modern Exploration. A. Williams....(Seeley) s/o The Winged gas > Fiona Macleod.. .(Chapman and Hall) 6/o 
Paris and Its Story. I. Okey evvsss.-s.s00 (Dent).net s1/o 2n® Foot's Diary. Lamia i. «we (Mecuiien) 3/6 Bie men 
Napoleonic Studies. J. Holland Rose ~(Bell) net 7/6 Fhe Hundred Windows, ike Ct fe and 
The Napoleonic Empire in Southern male. "ecient on, oo/o The Testament of a Prime Minister. John Davidson... hes = 
A : : Bie ichards) net 3,6 cula 
Rome. St. Cait Baddeley and Lina Duff Gordon ..----(Dent} Det 21/2 the Book of Songs by Helne, Transated by T. Brogkabank a 
Jacqueline, Countess of Holland, and Philip, Duke of SE Oa Re ae Shane so eal 
urgundy, 1401-1436. Ruth PURI esecsiesiacoesd (Putnam) net 9/o New Poems by Heine. Translated by Margaret io 5 ap 
Ivan Lng Terrible, K. Waliszewski. ‘Translated BAe ec yet as The Literature of the Beat Renaissance. A. Tiley, > = 
Raehiey 7 ae Se setececeeeeeseseeseceeceeeeeees oee(Cambridge University Press) net 15 ' 
my Strugiies, Aims Vay. Wade Tubiswr) s/o French Literature of the Nineteenth Century. PC; Yorks wel 
Across the Great St. Bernard. A. R. Sennett......(Bemrose) net 6/o St : 7 the 
- bs udies in Virgil. T. R. Glover ....... ..(Arnold) net 10 ns 
Europe and the Far East. . Sir R. K cambedes Universisy Brose) 7/6 Tragedies of Sophocles. Sir W. C. Jebb (Translator)...(Clay) net 5, give 
China’s Business Methods and Policy. T. R. Jernigan............ he w 
(Unwin) net 12/o FICTION. he < 
My Chinese Note-Book. Lady Susan Townley ...... (Methuen) net 10/6 Adcock, St. John. In Fear of Man .. ..(Everett) 6 f 
Actual India, Arthur Sawtell ..(Stock) net 3/6 3acheller, Irving. Vergilius ........... ..(Harper) « 6/0 user 
a Ws CAPEIAEN “sale vonactvcehccescivacscovsceovedessscosacacssonie Hutchinson) 10/6 —_ Baring-Gould, Kev. S. In Dewisland (Methuen) 6/0 Wot 
On the Outskirts of Empire in of Ronaldshay ... Barr, Robert. The Lady Electra..............::ccse --(Methuen) 6/0 the 
(Blackwood) net 21/o Bell, R. S. Warren. Jim Mortimer ; Surgeon .(Newnes) 3/¢ r 
Through the Unknown Pamirs, _0O. Olu‘sen..(Heinemann) net 15/o Belloc, Hilairee Emmanuel Burden .................. Methuen) 6/ guid 
King Leopold’s Rule in Africa. E. D. Morel..(Heinemann) net 15/o Bennett, Arnold. Theresa of Watling Street............... Chatto) 6/0 to st 
The Boer War. Vol. II. F.H. E. Cunliffe ..........0(Methuen) 15/o Beyerlein, F. A. Jena or Sedan ? .........:.eceee --(Heinemann) 6/0 
The White Man in Nigeria, G. D. Hazzledine ...... (Arnold) net 10/6 —_ Bindloss, Harold. Daventry’s Daughter .................0 (Chatto) 6/0 one 
Fetichism in West Africa, Rev. R. H. Nassau (Duckworth) net 7/6 Boddington, Helen. A Voice from the Void (Hurst and Blackett) 6/0 care 
The Republican Party, 1854—1904. F. Curtis, 9 vol8.....0000 Brown, Vincent. The Dark Shi Duckworth) 6/o Seri 
(Putnam) net 25/o — Bullen, F. I. Sea Puritans... .-(Hodder) 6/o " 
History of South America, C. E. Ake ..(Murray) net 21/0 Burgin, G. B. ‘The Hermit of Bonneville ............-...«. (Richards) 6/0 bool 
Countries (South America) of the King’s “Award, Col. Sir Carter, J. F. M. ae ——e Royalist Seeley). 5/: on 
Be WIN nachcouxs axdepsapetecienbenedionsse (Hurst and Blackett) net 16/o Cleeve, Lucas: Lady Sy) VIG «<¢..cccceseceoccooresss (Long) 6/o 
The Colony of Victoria. H.G. Turner. 2 vols......... (Longmans) 21/o _—Cleeve, Lucas. The Children of Endurance . Jnwin) 6/ popt 
Conrad. ot . bis Shadow on the Wall. ; -\areels 6/ whi 
Sonrad EPONIO cvcccccccsvsccscvscssecvesasssaccccssecccoveceseses sere 6/o 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, SOCIOLOGY. Cooke, Grace nema and Alice MacGowan. Aunt Huldah ... stric 
Adam Smith, F..W. Hirst .--s-sscsssssssessessesseseenes (Macmillan) net 2/0 (Hodder) 6/0 has 
Economic Method and Economic Fallacies. W. W. Carlile...... Courtney, Etta, CHECKMALO «...-..0-ssssccssecrssoseceoossessoresees (Arnold) 6 The 
(Arnold) net 10/6 Crawford, F. Marion. Whosoever nage Offend .......Macmillan) 6/: illus 
Modern Tariff History. P. Ashley ......:::scccsssseseeee (Murray) net 10/6 Crockett, S. R. The Lovers of Miss Anne ..........:....... (Clarke) 6/ 11us 
The Free Trade Movement. W. Cunningham ............ (Clay) net 2/6 Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft, and A. L. Felkin. Kate of Kate Hall may 
Canada and the Empire. E. S. Montagu and B, Herbert ....... ss Hutchinson) 6: co 
(King) net 3/6 Gaunt, Mary, and J. R. Essex. The Arm of the Leopard ......... Pras 
The Dynamics of the Fiscal Problem. V. St. Clair Mackenzie Richards) 6/0 (Pit 
(Wilson) net 4/o Gerard, Dorothea. The Bridge of Life .........0............ Methuen) 6/: enal 
A Corner in Gold and Our Money Laws......--..00-.0.+ (King) net 2/6 Gissing, George. Veranilda ..............00. aad eas ‘Consts — 6/ and 
Industrial Co-operation. Miss Catherine Webb (Editor)............ Gribble, Francis. The Dream of Peace . 6/: an 
(Co-operative Union, Manchester) 2/6 Haggard, H. Rider. The Brethren ............ Jassell) 6/0 into 
Work and Wages: Foreign Competition. S. J. Chapman...... Hammerton, J. A. The Call of the Town..... Svere 3/¢ mag 
(Longmans) net 7/6 Hare, Christopher. In the Straits of Time > 6/ ile 
The Lancashire Cotton Industry. S. J.C. Stanley ......s00 Harrison, Frederic. Theophano.............-- (Chapman and Hall) net 10/¢ inst! 
(Sherratt and ughes, Manchester) net 7/6 Haverfield, E. L. The SOW’S Ear .....-..ecccscccsssccssecseesesenes (Allen) 6/0 will 
English Estate Forestry. FU hh 7 ae ,--(Arnold) net 12/6 Healy, Chris. The Endless Heritage..... + Chatto} 6/: 
Agricultural Prospects of South Africa. O. Thomas......-e0ee Hichens, Robert. The Garden of Allah.. Methuen) 6/< prac 
(Constabi e) 6/o Hutten, Baroness von. —_ ipbvsuivecdnaPesevisios - Heinemann) 6/0 Hod 
The Danish Poor eer System. Miss Edith Sellers...(King) net 2/o SIONS TOE Bk INE se vce pce isesanesessaconcdbndhadsoasscosiutbedis ( Lane) 6/o Cut 
Seven Years’ Hard, R. Free ......eecseceeeeeee stands (Heinemann| net 5/o Irwin, H.C. With Seare I OE nncuecstccecescaescevascesets (Unwin) 6/0 
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LEADING Books 


Kenealy, Arabella. The Marriage Yoke ....-. (Hurst and Blackett) 6/o 
Kipling, Rudyard. Traffies and Discoveries............ Macmillan) 6/o 
Langbridge, Rosamond. The Third Experiment ............ (Unwin) 6/o 






-(Methuen) 6/o 


Le Queux, W. The Closed Book . 
(Ward, Lock) 6/o 


Lindsay, Mayne. The Byways of Empire . 


Lorimer, Norma. OM) Etaa® o.-.<ccccescccccsesse sosceese -(Heinemann) 6/o 

Lowndes, Mrs. Beiloc. The Heart of Penelope .....- (Heinemann) 6/o 

McCarthy, Justin Huntly. The Lady of Loyalty House............ 
Methuen) 6/o 


MacGrath, H. The Grey ClOak......0...ccccccescsccercecee Ward, Lock) 6/o 
Mason, A. E. W. The Truants.... .(Smith, Elder) 6/o 
Mitford, Bertram. The Red Derelict . san -(Methue =n) 6/o 
Montgomery, K.L. Major Weir ...-.........-+++ Jnwin) 6/o 
















Montrésor, Miss F. F. The Celestial Surgeon .(Arnold) 6/o 

Moore, F. Frankfort. Sir Roger’s HeiP........ .......sssce--+eee (Hodder) 6/o 

Niemann, August. The Coming Conquest of England lrans- 
Bete bap 5. Eb. Freeee)ccccescscescccsssecescesveces -( Routledge 


Prard, Fr, ances M. 
Pemberton, Max. 
Phillpotts, Eden. 
Piant, C. P. 


The Ring from Jaipur 
Beatrice of Venice ........... ---(Hodder) 6/o 
coece Newnes) 3/6 


Sonnenschein) 6/o 


Praed, Mrs.Campbell. Some Loves and a Life ............ (White) 6/o 

Prichard, K., and Hesketh. The Chronicles of Don Q. ............ 
Chapman and Hall) 6/o 

Richardson, Frank. There and Back ........+..cccccsecceeeeees Chatto) 6/o 









Arnold) 6/o 


Rickert, Edith. The Reaper (A 
d Blackett) 6/0 


Rita. The Silent Woman........ 
Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. Paths o g' 
Sergeant, Adeline. The Progress of Rachel... 
Sinclair, May. The Divine Fire................0-- 


Stringer, Arthur. The Silver Poppy .-----.--.++--+eseeseee---(Methuen) 6/0 
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Thurston, Katherine Cecil. John Chilcote, M.P. . Blackwood) 6/o 
Trowbridge, W. KR. H. That Little Marquis of Brandenburg 


(Hurst and Bi 6/o 
Walkey, G. The Lovers of Lorraine ............-.ccceeeres Cassell) 6/0 
Watanna, Onoto. A Japanese Nightingale.. --+-- Constable) 6/o 
Weyman, Stanley J. The Abbess ot Viaye gmans) 6/o 





Wiggin, Kate Douglas, and others. The Alfair at the ~~ 





‘ (Gay and B i id 3/6 
Yoxall, Z, Dh, ~ aes sa B casita cinailasninecitnttines (Hutchinson) 6/o 
SCIENCE. 

Botany, Geology, Minerals in the British Musuem............ 
dritish Museum) net 15/0 
Stanford’s Geological Atlas of Great Britain. H. 1. Wood- — 
IEE URINE dnickiccacarmenteisenecedésntkansaenaiseniadioastin -(Star net 12/6 
Studies in Astronomy. J. il ard Gore «... " 6/o 
Weather Influences. Pr. F. G. Dexter . 4 et 8/6 
The Dominion of the Air. Rev. J. M. Bacon Cass 3/6 





The Romance of the Animal World. BE. Selous ....-.++. Se-ley) s/o 
The Watchers of the Trails. G, D. Roberts...(Duckworth) net 6/0 
British Freshwater Algae. Prof. ER 












BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS. 

A BOOK that will prove of great service to many young 
men is Mr. J. M. Robertson’s “ Courses of Study ” (Watts 
and Co. 8s.6d.). Judging by the number of letters I receive 
asking for advice as to the selection of books for parti- 
cular lines of study, I believe this volume will meet a felt 
want. The courses have been prepared for the ordinary 
reader who wishes to know what books he had best read 
in order to obtain a fuller knowledge of any particular 
subject. Mr. Robertson seems to have done his work 
well, and his lists of books will be found most helpful to 
the reader requiring guidance. In every case he has 
given the name of the publisher of the book recommended: 
he would have made his volume still more serviceable had 
he also added the price. Women journalists will find a 
useful little volume in Frances H. Low’s “ Press Work for 
Women.” (Upcott Gill. 1s, net.) It is a text book for 
the young woman journalist who may require some 
guidance as to what to write, how to write it, and where 
to send it when written. Anyone who is contemplating 
one of the branches of electrical engineering as _ his 
career will find Professor Walmsley’s “ Electricity in the 
Service of Man” (Cuassell’s. Ios. 6d. net) a most useful 
book to possess. It is a popular and practical treatise 
on the applications of electricity in modern life. Its 
popularity is proved by the number of editions through 
which it has run, each one of which, owing to the rapid 
strides made in recent years by scientitic discovery, 
has been practically re-written from cover to cover. 
The present volume contains 1,200 pages and over 1,200 
illustrations. Another helpful volume tor students who 
may not be able to reach any centre of instruction is 
.S. R. Bottone’s “Electrical Engineering for Students” 
~ (Pitman. 2s. net). It contains full instructions which 
enable the student to make by himself the instruments 
and appliances he may require. The book is divided 
into two sections, the first dealing with magnetism and 
magnetic appliances, and the second with static electrical 
instruments. The amateur photographer who uses films 
will be glad to note a useful little handbook, full of 
practical hints’ and_ suggestions,; by Mr. John A. 
Hodges, on “How to Photograph with Roll and 
Cut Films.” (Hazell, Watson and Viney. Is. 6d. 


(Camt t 10/6 
Creatures of the Sea. F. T. Bullen 7/6 
Bible Flowers. R. A. Cotes ......... salt 2/6 
Confessions of an English Doctor . K vutledge) 6/0 

SPORT. 

My Sporting Holidays. Sir Henry Seton-Karr........./Arnold) net 12/6 
Ianto the Fisherman, etc, A. W. Rees .-.ceecc-ceee (Murray) net 10/6 
net). Sixty-seven illustrations and diagrams clucidate 


the text. There are two books I can recommend to the 
attention of anyone interested in astronomy. Mr. T. 
Elland Gore’s “ Studies in Astronomy ” (Chatto. 6s.), isa 
collection of popular papers on suc h subjects as The Size 
of the Solar System, Giant Telescopes, The Suns of Sp: ac 
The Coming Comet, to mention only four out of the seven- 
teen chapters. A still more elementary book is Mr. 
D. W. Horner’s “ Fireside Astronomy” (Witherby and 
Co. 1s. 6d. net), in which he explaims in simple lan- 
guage and with the aid of diagrams and illustrations the 
wonders of the heavens. It is an admirable little volume 
excellently adapted for the purpose for which it is 
written. 


Christmas Cards and Calendars. 


THE rolling year which brings the seasons in due 
course brings not less punctually the annual bumper-box 
of Raphael Tuck’s Christmas and New Year cards, 
calendars, booklets and books. This year the collection 
seems to be rather above the usual high average of the 
firm whose reputation for colour-printing is one of the 
first in Europe. Messrs. Tuck have this year more 
novelties than for some years part, and they make more 
use of celluloid. The use of picture postcards does not 
seem to have in the least impaired the demand for 
Christmas Cards. But Messrs. Tuck supply both kinds 
of postal missives in endless variety. 


A Work that Ought to be Helped 


THE Soldiers’ Institute in Netley village, which has 
done excellent work for some years past, is now sorely in 
want of funds. Its creation was the work of one good 
woman, who has given her life to the service of the sick 
and suffering soldiers, But to maintain it without help 
is impossible. If this should meet the eye of any wha 
would like to do a good turn to Tommy Atkins, let them 
communicate at once to the Superintendent, Netley 
Soldiers’ Institute, Southampton. 








Cheer Up! 


Sobn Bull. 


An Illustrated Supplement to the ‘‘ Review of Reviews.” 








No. 41. 


Issued as an integral part of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews” of November, 1904. 








The Comparative Superiority of British Workmen. 


an ‘address delivered by Lord Brassey on the 
subject of our ability to hold our own in face of 

Foreign Competition. We have now before us the 

material on which that address was based in the intro- 

duction, written by Lord Brassey, to Mr. Sydney J. 

Chapman’s ‘Report on Foreign Competition, which is 

published by Messrs. Longmans in continuation of Lord 

Brassey’s book “ Work and Wages ” (1872), and “ Foreign 

Work and English Wages” (1879). Mr. Sydney J. 

Chapman is Professor of Political Economy in the 

University of Manchester. Lord Brassey speaks highly 

of his qualifications to bring his inquiry up to date. His 

eulogy is not undeserved. So far as we can judge Pro- 
fessor Chapman has done his work thoroughly well. 

We are glad to see that it is to be followed by a second 

volume dealing with the labour, problem under the title 

“ Labour and Capital.” 

Lord Brassey has written an introduction which is, 
in reality, almost a summary of the contents of the subse- 
quent chapters. Summarising this introductory summary 
for the convenience of our readers, we may present Lord 
Brassey’s conclusions as follows :— 

CoAL.—No reason to fear competition from Old World 
or New. Welsh coal best in the world. The English 
collier still remains superior in efficiency. He is better 
paid, and fully earns a liberal wage. 

IRON AND COAL.—In proportion to natural resources 
Great Britain fully holds her own. To assemble 
material for ton of pig iron costs £1 3s. 93d. at Pitts- 
burg, and 16s. 5d. at Middlesbrough. Cleveland 
smelting works best in the world. British labour at 
least as efficient as German, and more efficient than 
that of foreign workmen in American ironworks. 

SHIPBUILDING.—Germany equals us in quality. We 
beat the world in cheapness. Our workmen are second 
to none, 

LOCOMOTIVES-—Egyptian experience shows that in effi- 
ciency English makers hold their own. The American 
engines burn more coal. Belgian engines need more 
repairs. Americans building to standard patterns can 
turn out work more quickly than we can. This is also 
true of bridge-building. 

MACHINERY.—English lead the world in cotton and linen 
machinery. Americans lead in agricultural machinery. 
In making machine tools the English make the best 
heavy tools, the Americans the best light ones. The 
Americans beat us in electric machinery. 

CoTToN.—England leads the world. We employ three 
and a half times as many cotton workers as the Ger- 
mans. Inenergy, skilland watchfulness English workers 
are unsurpassed, In Lancashire wages are higher, but 
cost of spinning less than in Germany. 

WooL.—We are not so far ahead asin cotton. Germans 
produce heavy woollen goods inferior in softness, 
elasticity and finish, 


W quoted a month or two ago some extracts from 


LINEN.—In ability the manufacturers of Ireland are 
unsurpassed. 

CHEMICALS.—We have been beaten by the Germans, 
who have succeeded through the care and liberality 
bestowed by their Government on technical instruc- 
tion. 

RaAILways.—In engineering we are not behind the 
highest standards of foreign countries. Rates arc 
lower in America for long distances, but on branch 
lines, for local distributive service, the rates in 
America are at least up to the English standard. In 
no country under similar conditions are superior facili- 
ties afforded for the service of trade and the convenience 
of travellers. 

Lord Brassey’s conclusion is that the British workmen 
are second to none. But he thinks there is room for 
improvement in our methods of work, and that we might 
give greater encouragement to skilled labour by partici- 
pation in profits ; and he makes special note of the fact 
that in America, more generally than with us, workmen 
are taken into the master’s confidence, and encouraged 
to assist in bringing designs to perfection. 

Here there is ample reason to Cheer Up. But there 
is still sufficient cause to keep on saying Wake Up! 





ENGLAND’S ORIENTAL EQUIPMENT. 


HALIL HALID, a Turkish writer in the Aséatic 
Quarterly, compares Oriental studies in England with 
those on the Continent. Great Britain’s position as an 
Oriental Power makes sound Oriental training almost 
as important for Englishmen to-day as perfection in 
technical education. Yet Great Britain, almost alonc 
among the great Powers of Europe, does practically 
nothing for the encouragement of the study of Oriental 
research. France has her Oriental college in Paris, 
State-supported, teaching Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
modern Greek, Hindustani, Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Siamese, Soudanese and Algerian. Italy and Austria 
have also State provision. So also has Russia. Germany 
naturally takes the palm :— 

The Berlin College, or Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 
is attached to the Friedrich-Wilhelm University. It may safely 
be said that this is the best organised of all Oriental colleges in 
Europe. The following Oriental: tongues are taught here : 
Chinese, Japanese, Arabic (with the dialects of Syria, Arabia, 
Egypt and Morocco), Turkish, Persian, Suahili, Hindustani, 
Gujerati, Haussa, etc. English, French and Russian are also 
taught. Many other subjects are also taught here—the 
geography of German possessions in Africa, tropical hygiene, 
the botany of the tropics, with its application to industry and 
other purposes, colonial politics, commercial relations with 
foreign Powers, colonial and consular regulations, etc. 

But in England there is no special State-organised 
institution for teaching Oriental subjects. It is mani- 
festly about time for England to think imperiaMy about 
her own Oriental education. 
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The Christmas Vacation on the High Alps, 
or in Jerusalem afid Cairo. 


BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S. 


HE last days of the old year and the first 
* weeks of the new are now definitely allotted 
in the English holiday calendar to winter 
sports in the High Alps. Some years ago it 
was only a few enthusiasts (apart from those who 
spend the winter abroad for reasons of health) 
who knew what Alpine sunshine and Alpine air 
could be like in midwinter. Now, every year, 
those who have spent a winter holiday in Switzer- 
land come back and make new recruits to the 
cause; and so the number of winter visitors goes 
on increasing by leaps and bounds. The sum of 
410 tos. gives the health seeker a return second- 
class ticket vid Dover and Calais to Frutigen, and 
the sleizh drive to Adelboden or Kandersteg, or 
a return ticket to Grindelwald; meals on the out- 
ward journey, and ten days’ hotel accommodation 
at first-class hotels. The stay may be prolonged 
at an extra charge of 8s., per day and upwards, 
according to the room selected. Plans of the hotels 
are forwarded from the office, 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W., 
for the selection of the rooms. 
Among the most distin- 
guished of recent converts to 
this mode of spending a winter 
holiday we may mention Mr. 
John Foster Fraser, the author 
of America at Work. He 
wrote an article for the Weekly 
Yorkshire Post last year, some 
parts of which express so well 
the peculiar fascination of 
Switzerland in winter that we 
venture to quote them :— 
“You lunch in London— 
and are rather pleased the 
atmosphere is muggy and the 
streets vile with filth, for you 
are leaving it all—and next 
morning you breakfast at 
Basle. Later the train crawls 
up a valley dusted with snow, 
and by twelve o’clock you 
are hastening to the hotel for 
lunch. . As you eat and drink 
and are merry, the jangle of 
sleigh bells ring. When you go 
out there are the sleighs, with long, bright run- 
ners and broad seats and heavy furs ana—such 
is the luxury of modern travel—hot-water bottles 
for the feet. You make yourself cosy. You look 





From Photo by] 


Winter Garden, Hotel Eiger, Grindelwald. 


on the snow-splashed hills and the waterfalls 
frozen to hard ice; you blink in the glare of the 
sunshine, and cast a glance at the bluest of blue 
skies, with no woof of cloud to be seen. There 
is the crisp crack of a whip, the rattle of many 
bells, and away you go. You drink in draughts 
of pure air, and feel strong. 

‘** Ah,’ you mutter, ‘and this time yesterday 
I was just leaving muddy old London.’ . By four 
o’clock you are having tea at your hotel. You 
have reached the latest Swiss village which has 
come into popularity as a winter resort. 

‘* The idea struck someone that the ‘ old boys ’ 
who had attended English public schools—Har- 
row, Eton, Rugby, Malvern, and the rest—might 
like to meet, take holiday together, and talk of 
former times. So last year the principal hotels, 


which would have stood gaunt and deserted, wait- 
ing for spring tourists, were appropriated, and 
hundreds of ‘ old boys,’ with their wives and their 











[F. Ormiston smith. 


daughters and their sons, and the masters of the 
‘houses’ who see to the judicious spanking of 
the sons for their health’s sake, flocked to Swit- 
zerland, and the judge renewed friendshio with 
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the Indian colonel, ammeter cantare 


and talked of their 
Eton days, bishops, 
hobnobbed with 
mere politicians, 
and the masters 
met the fathers and 


mothers of their 
charges. Every- 
body had mutual 


acquaintances. The 
gathering was like 
a family party. 
Public school com- 
petitfons were ' 
started in ski-ing, ‘ 
skating, toboggan- 
ing, and bob-sleigh 
running. It was 
agreed to make the gathering annual. So last 
winter rooms were engaged for this winter.’’ 
Already some hotels are full, and altogether 
some half-dozen hotels have been secured ex- 
clusively for these parties. 





From Photo by] 


A Twenty-one Guinea Cruise to Palestine, 
Egypt and Greece. 


The most remarkable development of modern 
travel from the standpoint of combined comfort 
and economy is the twenty-one guinea cruise to 
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Curling on the Eiger Rink, Grindelwald. 


From Photo by F. Ormiston Smith. 
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i Sack-Racing on the Rink. 






REVIEWS. , 


Palestine, Egypt 
and Greece, which 
sum includes 
twenty-seven days’ 
voyage on the ad- 
mirably. equipped 
S.Y.Argonaut, with 
' catering equal to 
,_ that of a first-class 
{ hotel, and a return 
4 ticket to Marseilles 
' Travellers must 
estimate that the, 
will spend anothe: 


415 to £20 i 
Visiting Athens, 
Jerusalem, Cairo, 


the Pyramids, and 
if they wish a short 
visit to Nazareth or an extended Egyptian visit to 
Luxor. But even then the journey will cost them 
just about half what was charged when we com- 
menced this system of cruise ten years ago. 
You have the rare and agreeable consciousness 
of evading the tyranny of circumstance, and 
triumphing over fate, when you go on the Medi- 


[F. Ormiston Smith, 
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Spectators at Tobogganing Competition, Adelboden, Jan.. 1904. 


From Photo by F. W. Grose. 
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terranean in Decem- 
ber. You are dodging 
the winter and escap- 
ing weeks of the cold 
and damp that would 
be your natural por- 
tion in England. You 
start from London 
muffled up to. the 
eyes and fortified 
with Jaeger clothing, 
foot-warmers, _ furs, 
rugs, and other aids 
to existence, yet a 
few hours are enough 
to make all provisions 
of this nature look 
ridiculous. Marseilles 
is reached, and you are in the South. The 
Southern sun flashes on the waters of the harbour; 
Southern seamen, with bronzed faces and blue 
blouses, are carrying your luggage aboard; 
strange Southern dialects meet your ears. And 
here is the Argonaut waiting to carry us over the 
blue Southern sea to the loveliest lands in the 
world. 

After brief visits to Corinth and Athens, which, 
however, are long enough to afford an opportunity 


of visiting some of the most precious remains of 


classical days, standing where St. Paul stood on 





The Mosque of Cmar 


From Photo by Fradelle & Young 





Khar of the Good Samaritan on the Jericho Road. 
From Photo by Fradelle & Young. 


Mar’s Hill, and see- 
ing the great temples 
which have _ stood 
since the days of 
Pericles. Haifa is 
the next port visited, 
and those of the 
passengers who de- 
sire to see Nazareth 
and the Sea of Gali- 
lee land here, whilst 
the Argonaut goes 
on to Jaffa, to land 
those who prefer to 
spend more time in 
Jerusalem, and 
thence to Port Said 
for those whe wish 
to give all their time to Egypt, not only see- 
ing the Pyramids and Cairo, but also going up 
the Nile to Luxor. The vessel then returns to 
Haifa, and takes the Nazareth section to Jaffa 
for Jerusalem, after which they also visit Egypt. 

One of our last year’s voyagers thus records his 
impressions :—‘‘ Four wonderful days were spent 
in Jerusalem, some hurrying from mosque to rock- 
cut tomb; others, more serene, content to feel that 








sa, Jerusalem. 


Via Doloro 


From Photo by Fradelle & Young. 
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they were liv- 
ing on the 
same small 
area within 
which the 
most momen- 
tous . events 
of history had 
been enacted. 
“The vast 
cluster of 
churches of 
the. Holy Se- 
pulchre, which 
no Jew may 
pass and live, 
and within 
which every 
shrine and 
every stone is 
worn with the 
kisses of count- 
less’ pilgrims ; 
ithe vast Dome 
of the Rock, 
covering the 
ancient place 
\of Jewish sacri- 
fice; the great 
adjoining Mos- 
que of El Aksa; 
the © wailing- 
place of the 
Jews, with its 
weeping and 
praying throng 
—an infinitely touching spectacle; the Via Dolo- 
rosa; Gordon’s site of Calvary, with its rock like 
a sku’! and its tomb in the garden below; the 
quarries of Solomon, wherein Freemasons much 





A Street Scene in Cairo. 
From Photo by Fradelle & Young. 














at 


The Egyptian Desert and the Pyramids. Bedouin Tents 
in the Foreground. 
From Photo by G. E. Thompson. 
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do congregate; the ancient burying-ground of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, where every fervent Jew 
desires that his bones may rest, and where Jews 
and Mohammedans alike believe that the Last Judg- 
ment will take place; the sacred Garden of Geth- 


semane,. and the not less sacred Mount of Olives 
—these, and many more spots of profoundest in- 
terest, were visited, while a little way out wer¢ 
Bethany, with the grave of Lazarus, and the ruins 
of the home of Martha and Mary; and yet farther 
away Bethlehem, with its Holy Shrine of the 
Nativity. 


** At Cairo there was much to see. This won- 


derful city presents a picture of vivid Eastern 
colour: and life and Western luxury and activity 
flowing together in one intermingled stream more 








Part of the Haram Enclosure, Jerusalem. 
From Photo by Fradelle & Young. 

remarkable than probably any other place in the 
world can show. The party lodged and fared sump- 
tuously at the Hotel Grand Continental. After 
their lunch they took carriages for a_preli- 
minary drive round, visiting among other inter- 
esting spots the ancient mosques of Mohammed 
and of Hassan, the Tombs of the Mamelukes, 
with a look in on the way at the Howling Der- 
vishes, winding up with the famous Mosque of the 
Citadel, and a magnificent sunset behind the Nile 
and the pyramids viewed from the Citadel wall. 

‘“ Next day was devoted to the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, and a day to be remembered it was.”’ 

The limits of space prevent any further descrip- 
tion of all that is to be seen in this’ wonderful 
month’s visit to the cradles of civilisation—Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. Those who desire 
to know all its possibilities should write to the 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W., 
and they will be supplied with records written by 
those who have discovered how much can be ac- 
complished within the limits of the Christmas 
vacation. 
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Cure Consumption? 


The Strange, True Story of Dr. E. W. Alabone. 


a joke. Itis no joke. The question is asked 


; ae question at the head of this article reads like 
because it would appear, from a survey of the 


It is a perilous thing to save the life of a man after the 
Faculty have declared that nothing can possibly be done 
to cure his disease. That which to ordinary men would 


facts, it is regarded as little short of a crime for a medical seem to be a title to honour seems to be regarded by the 


man, in certain circumstances, to cure consumption. 


profession as an unpardonable offence. In no depart- 


It might be imagined by some innocent persons ment of human life is it so invariable a rule that pro- 


that the British Medical Council would, of all bodies, be 
the first to hail with enthusiasm the appearance of any 
man qualified, or non-qualified, who was able to cure a 


phets must first be slain, and then long afterwards the 
profession does honour to their sepulchres. 
Who is so honoured to-day by the profession as Harvey, 


disease which had baffled all the skill of the Faculty. the discoverer of the circulation of the blood ? 


Such a delusion vanishes 
when subjected to the test 


But in his day he was 
persecuted by the Faculty 





of facts. 

Of course, everyone is 
well aware of the readiness 
of authorised practitioners 
to resent the intrusion of 
others in the field which 
they have marked out as 
their own preserve. There 
is a classic instance of this 
in the Gospel. 

“And John answered 
and said, Master, we saw 
one casting out devils in 
Thy name, and we forbad 
him because he followeth 
not with us.” 

“And Jesus said unto 
him, Forbid him not, for 
he that is not against us is 
with us.” 

The medical profession, 
however, has always pre- 
ferred to follow John in this 
matter, and to ignore the 
rebuke of his Master. 

There seems to be some- 
times a survival of the old 
Protectionist fallacy of the 
worst sort among the doc- 
tors. There is nothing that 
they dislike more than that 
any one—but themselves— 
should dump health among 
their patients, and, worse 
than the old Protectionists, 


- 








as a “vagabond or quack.” 

How angry are the 
doctors to-day at the anti- 
vaccinators who refuse to 
recognise the sovereign 
efficacy of vaccination. 
Yet the introduction of 
small-pox inoculation into 
this country was due not to 
a doctor, but to a woman, 
and Lady Mary Montagu 
was overwhelmed with dole- 
ful predictions of the disas- 
trous consequences which 
would follow the introduc- 
tion of a practice the suc- 
cess of which she had seen 
with her own eyes in the 
ast. When, after some 
years, Jenner—since almost 
canonised by the Faculty 

introduced vaccination, 
he was abused, persecuted, 
and oppressed by the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

In our own day the bene- 
ficent discovery of chloro- 
form was savagely opposed 
by the profession. It is 
almost incredible, but it is 
easily verifiable, that the 
doctors of his day de- 
nounced Sir James Simp- 
son for “violating the 
boundaries of a _ most 








they dislike it the most 


noble profession ” by using 


when they have abandoned Dr. Alabone. anesthetics. They. even 


all pretence of being able 
to supply it themselves. Pe 

The fact ofit is that the medical profession is dominated 
by the worst prejudices of the most short-sighted trades 
unionism. Instead of welcoming anyone who has proved 
his capacity to heal, they regard him much as ignorant 
workmen regard the inventor of labour-saving machinery. 
They do not ratten him, but they do their utmost to ruin 
him. He is boycotted, branded with contumelious and 
opprobrious names. He is a quack, he is an impostor, 
he is everything that is bad. And all this because he has 
had the temerity to cure patients whom they had failed 
to cure, and has snatched from death those whom they 
had certified as doomed to die. 


recruited theological odium 
in order to reinforce profes- 
sional prejudice, and Sir James Simpson was accused. of 
setting at defiance the decrees of the Almighty Creator by 
administering chloroform to dull the pains of childbirth. 
It is, therefore, strictly in accordance with precedent 
that the constituted authorities of the most noble pro- 
fession of healing should resent as an affront to their 
most noble selves the appearance of a man. who has 
proved that he can cure, has cured, and in all probability 
will go on curing consumptive patients whom they have 
dismissed as incurable. 
That any man can cure all cases of consumption is 
impossible. That one man has cured many cases of 
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consumption is indubitable. The facts are not even 
denied by the doctors who persecute the discoverer of 
the cure. But now let us set forth as simply and briefly 
as possible the leading facts'in the case of the strange, 
true story of Dr. E. W. Alabone, of Highbury, the 
discoverer in question. 


I.—DR. E. W. ALABONE AND HIS CURE. 


When the pundits of the medical profession conspire to 
crush someone who has the audacity to heal patients 
whom they had declared to be incurable, the usual 
pretext is made that he is not a duly qualified medical 
man. ' 

This pretext does not avail them in this case, for Dr. 
E. W. Alabone is a duly qualified medical practioner. He 
was educated as a doctor, he took his degree as a doctor, 
he was, down till the year 1886, a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Besides his English qualifications, 
he is an M.D. of Philadelphia University, a D.Sc., and 
has besides the right to add many other professionally 
honorific ‘initials to his name. He is, therefore, one of 
themselves. He is not an outsider. He is no irregular 
practitioner—no poacher on the medical preserve. 

The second general plea on which the Faculty gene- 
rally rely in their persecution of those who heal 
“incurable” cases is that they use “secret remedies.” 
But ‘Dr. ,Alabone’s remedies are not secret. It is 
open to any physician to adopt his treatment in his 
own practice. Dr, Alabone does not even stipulate that 
his name should be mentioned in connection with his 
remedy. He is, and always has been, willing to give to 
medical men his precise modus operandi. He says : “So 
far from making a secret of it, I had previously sent full 
details to the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
with a request that they would fully test its efficacy, 
which, I regret to say, they do not appear to have done ; 
and I had also applied to the various London hospitals 
to give me wards, that its demonstration might be open 
to the public.” The “ secret remedy” excuse, therefore, 
does not avail in his case. 

What, then, is the head and front of his offending ? 

It lies in this, that he cures cases of consumption 
which the Faculty have declared to be incurable. Some 
thirty years ago he brought to the notice of the profession 
the successful results of his treatment of consumption 
and asthma, by the use of Lachnanthes, At that time, 
the actual incurability of phthisis was so fully established 
in the minds of the profession that any possibility of 
recovery was considered as almost impossible. From 
time to time Dr. Alabone made other discoveries, which 
enhanced the value of the treatment, and as the result of 
further research, he proved that this drug, inhaled by a 
special process, in combination with other inhalants, not 
only accelerates the cure, but adds greatly to the number 
of successful issues. The process consists of an entirely 
new system of inhalation, whereby the medicaments are 
transformed into a Perfectly dry gas, which by greater 
or less air pressure is forced through a conducting 
tube into a face-piece, and breathed by the patient. The 
inhalants almost immediately reach the finest ramifica- 
tions of the air passages, without producing the least 
irritation. The past practice of inhalations has been 
faulty in the extreme, for, except in the case of those 
which are greatly volatile, little or no result could be 
expected or attained, whereas, by the method above 
mentioned, non-volatile substances enter freely into the 
respiratory tract and come into actual contact with the 
diseased ‘part. 
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Il.—WHY, WHAT EVIL HATH: HE DONE? 


Of course it was impossible to allege as an offence the 
fact that Dr. Alabone, being a duly qualified medical 
man, had, by the use of a remedy, the nature of which he 
communicated freelyto all medical men, cured patients who 
had been discharged as incurable. It was necessary to 
discover some pretext to justify an attack. In 1877 he 
published his book on “ The Cure of Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and other Diseases of the Chest.” 
There does not appear to have been any breach of 
professional etiquette in such a publication. The book 
has since passed through thirty-six editions, and he 
remained a duly recognised M.R.C.S. for nine years after 
the appearance of the first edition. 

What, then, was the pretext invented to justify the 
proceedings which were taken against him? 

Strange to say, he was punished not for anything he 
had done himself, but for the act of a grateful patient 
over whose action he had no control and could have no 
responsibility. 

In 1885, he was fortunate or unfortunate enough to 
cure a patient, Lieutenant Campbell, who in his gratitude 
for his restoration to health conceived the idea of writing 
a character sketch of Dr. Alabone to appear in one of a 
series of such sketches that were in the course of publi- 
cation in AZoonshine. This journal, a comic paper of 
some repute, had published caricatures accompanied 
by sketches of several of the most eminent members 
of the profession. Sir Andrew Clarke’s portrait had 
appeared there, and so had those of Sir W. Gull, Sir 
Henry Thompson, Dr. Morell Mackenzie, Dr. Paget, and 
Dr. Crichton Browne. Lieutenant Campbell thought it 
would be a kind thing on his part to get Dr. Alabone 
included in the series. The proprietors consented, and 
sent a reporter to ask Dr. Alabone for some of those 
personal details which are always supplied to journalists 
who busy themselves in such matters, 

Lieutenant Campbell wrote the article, and it duly 
appeared in Moonshine. 

Thereupon the bolt fell. Although Dr. Alabone was 
able to prove (1) that he did not write the article, 
(2) that he was not responsible for its publication, and 
(3). that similar articles had appeared about other 
eminent doctors, the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons on June roth resolved unanimously: ‘ That 
the notice respecting Mr. Alabone in Moonshine dated 
the 5th June, 1886, is one for which, in the absence of 
any proof to the contrary, Mr. Edwin William Alabone, 
admitted a Member of the College on the 17th of May, 
1870, must be held responsible, that such notice is an 
offence under clause 2, Section XVII. of the Bye-laws, 
being in the opinion of the Council ‘ prejudicial to the 
interest’ and ‘derogatory to the honour of the College’ 
and ‘disgraceful to the profession of Surgery.’ 

“That Mr. Alabone be informed that such is the 
opinion of the Council, and that the Council will proceed 
at an Extraordinary Meeting, to be held on Thursday, 
the 24th inst., at 4 o’clock p.m., to consider whether or 
not he should be removed from being a member of 
the College, and that in accordance with the terms 
of the declaration made by him on his admission 
as a Member, as set forth in Clause 7, Section XIV. 
of the Bye-laws, he be called upon to appear person- 
ally before the Council at 4 o’clock p.m. on the above- 
mentioned date, to show cause why he should not be 
so removed from being a Member of the College.” 
The College of Surgeons removed his name from their 
roll, and, almost immediately after, the Medical 
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Council, without warning, removed his mame from the 
Register. 

This, he always maintained, was illegal, as no proper 
inquiry was made into the case. Instead of defending 
himself, he felt too crushed to expostulate, and being 
inexperienced in the ways of the world, he meekly 
obeyed their orders and gave up his diploma. The 
result, for a time, was disastrous to his practice. 

He rallied, however, and having been punished for 
alleged advertising for which he was not responsible, he 
now advertised without fear, and built up for himseli a 
wide connection. But from that day tothis there has not 
been even an allegation brought against him of any other 
offence than the fact that he did not prevent the publica- 
tion of a character-sketch of himself, written by a grateful 
patient, in the pages of Moonshine. It ought to make 
other journals mighty chary of publishing character- 
sketches of doctors. 


III—DOES HIS CURE CURE? 


The question naturally arises, Is there any proof, sure 
and unmistakable proof, that Dr. Alabone’s remedy does 
cure consumption? The answer to this question is in the 
affirmative on three grounds:—(1) No one has ever 
ventured to deny it; (2) there are any number of testi- 
monials from patients who have been cured ; and (3) Dr. 
Alabone has in vain challenged the authorities of 
Brompton Hospital to subject his cure to an experimental 
test. There is no need to multiply testimonials. Here 
is an extract from aletter addressed by Colonel the Hon. 
W. Le Poer Trench, brother to a former British Minister 
to Japan :— 

I may say that I feel I owe my wife’s life to Dr. Alabone. She, 
and her family before her, were sufferers from lung trouble. 
Early in 1898 she consulted Sir William Broadbent, who told 
her that her lungs were in so bad a condition that nobody and 
nothing could do her any good! She subsequently, on the 
recommendation of a friend, who ‘had some previous experience 
of Dr. Alabone, consulted that gentleman, with, thank God, the 
most satisfactory results. 

The second extract is from a trusted servant of Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, who, when he was obliged by ill- 
health, in July, 1900, to leave service in Windsor Castle, 
was pronounced by two eminent physicians to be in 
a most precarious condition. He had a large cavity in 
one lung, which was a mass of disease ; the other lung 
was also affected, but in a lesser degree. He showed 
also, from the great pains in his head, every symptom of 
suffering from tubercular meningitis. This person was 
treated by Dr. Alabone, with the result stated in the 
following extract from his letter dated October 12th, 
I9OI :— 

I {eel as well and strong as ever I did in my life. I work 
from 6 a.m, to 10 p.m, without feeling tired or unwell. On 
August 17th last I had the honour to wait upon His Majesty 
King Edward VII., who recognised me as having been in the 
Royal Service, and graciously expressed pleasure at hearing I 
was so much better. 
~ There are hundreds of other cases, but these will suffice. 


IV.—THE CHALLENGE, AND HOW IT WAS 
SHIRKED. 


It may be asked, why did Dr. Alabone not bring his 
discovery before the attention of the Brompton Consump- 
tion Hospital? Tothis the answer is that he did. At the 
very beginning, when he was still a duly qualified medical 
man, he made every attempt to force the heads of the 
profession to examine his discovery. In his endeavour to 
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get his treatment taken up by the profession, he applied 
to the hospitals, but in vain. He also sent full 
particulars of it to the Royal College of Surgeons, with a 
request that steps might be taken to have it tested, stating 
that it would save many lives, but again in vain. 

In 1885 Dr. Alabone made application to the authori- 
ties at Brompton Hospital to place a ward at his disposal 
for the demonstration of his treatment. In due course a 
reply came, dated June 19th, 1885. In that reply, the 
fact that Mr. Alabone was at the time a fully recognised 
and qualified medical practitioner of fifteen years’ standing, 
and a successful “ specialist” in diseases of the chest, was 
overlooked. He was informed that if full particulars 
and details were furnished, the treatment would be 
examined into by the medical officers, who would draw 
up and communicate a report on the result. 

This placed Dr. Alabone in a difficult position. He 
knew, without implying any offence, that no physician 
of Brompton, or any other hospital, could safely apply 
his inhaling apparatus without previous instruction, 
and that it, andthe great variety of blends of drugs 
used as inhalants, could not be safely left in the hands of 
people under the guidance of written instructions only. 
He therefore replied in terms which indicated the absolute 
necessity of the demonstration being conducted by him- 
self, and of the instruction and information necessary 
being given by him personally. To this communication 
no answer was given, and nothing has been since done 
to give the treatment to the public through the profession. 

Colonel W. Le Poer Trench, whose wife Dr. Alabone 
had snatched from the very brink of the grave, after her 
case had been given up by Sir William Broadbent, deter- 
mined to take the matter up, and see if he could not force 
the Brompton authorities to investigate the remedy. He 
therefore addressed a letter to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Council of the National Association for the 
Prevention of Consumption, in which he made the 
following proposal, first mentioned in brief in a letter in 
the Zzmes of August 20th, 1901 :— 

(a.) That in the interest of those actually suffering from con- 
sumption, immediate steps be taken to publicly test the efficacy 
of the ‘* Alabone treatment.” 

(2.) That such trial or demonstration be made under the super- 
vision of a ‘* Joint Committee,” of which a better President 
could not be selected than our respected Chairman, Sir William 
Broadbent, if he would consent to act in that capacity; the 
medical members of the Committee to represent Science and the 
Profession, and to report accordingly, the lay element to repre- 
sent the equally-interested public. 

(¢.) That such demonstration be given in the first instance in 
the wards of some hospital, if such can be made available ; if 
not, that suitable accommodation should be rented for the 
purpose. 

(2.) That with a view to “‘the treatment” being made per- 
manently useful and available for sufferers throughout the whole 
country, provision be made by means of wards to be attached to 
some existing hospital, or, what might be better still, by the 
erection of a small special hospital, in which it could be constantly 
practised, and which would be available to enable existing 
members of the Profession, should they so desire, to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of its details, and in which medical students 
could be instructed, pending the provision by the medical schools 
of the means of imparting knowledge on the subject. 

(e.) That a sum, say of £10,000, be raised for the above 
purpose, of which I am willing to contribute £1,000. 

I have already received assurances of substantial support for 
this scheme, provided it meets with the approval of the Council 
of our Association, which I trust it will. 

To this the only reply appears to have been a scornful 
refusal. “We know too much of these secret remedies 
to waste our time and injure our patients by trying them,” 
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wrote Sir W. Broadbent, although he was in possession 
of the fact of Lady Trench’s recovery, and if he had 
taken the trouble to know what he was writing about he 
would have known that the Alabone treatment is not a 
secret remedy. Dr. Buck, of Clapham Common, at once 
wrote to the Zzmes :-— 

Dr. Alabone, to my knowledge, has given every particular of 
his inhaling treatment to very many medical men consulting 
him, and I myself have seen sufferers condemned to die restored 
to health. 

This, however, in no way removed the obstinate oz 
possumus of the Hospital Committee. They entrenched 
themselves behind the following minute passed at the 
meeting of the Medical Committee, July 1st, 1857 :— 

Resolved—that the Medical Officers are ready to avail them- 
selves of any novel method of treatment: submitted to them 
which offers a reasonable prospect of usefulness, on the following 
conditions :—. 

1. That tke nature, the mode of preparing, and of using the 
proposed remedy be unreservedly communicated in writing to 
the medical officers. 

2. That the person proposing the use of such remedy may be 
admitted to the hospital to observe its effects, subject to suitable 
regulations. 

3. That the Medical Officers, when satisfied with the results 
of the proposed remedy, will draw up a report of the same, 
which will be at the disposal of the person proposing it. 

To this Dr. Alabone replied that: “The conditions 
laid down in this letter prohibit any method of treatment 
being given a fair trial. It would be impossible to fully 
describe my method by writing. In the second place, if 
the inventor is not to have the opportunity of demon- 
strating his own invention, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that its erratic adoption by those who are 
avowedly hostile to him would end in failure, especially 
as he would not be allowed to supervise their operations.” 

After this it is not surprising that Colonel Trench 
resigned his position on the National Council, and left 
the public to judge as to the reality of the desire of the 
Brompton authorities to discover and use remedies for 
consumption. 


V.—A VINDICTIVE PERSECUTION. 

This, however, is all of a piece with the method in 
which the profession has treated Dr. Alabone. It is 
always the same old story. One injustice is added to 
another in order to make the first seem less flagrant, 
The Royal College of Surgeons having erased his name 
from their roll because somebody else had written an 
article about him in Moonshine, the General Medical 
Council, without any inquiry, removed his name from 
the Medical Register. Then Dr. Victor Horsley 
followed this up by declaring that Dr. Alabone had 
been “struck off the Register for infamous conduct, 
and that he used certain bogus American} degrees. 
Fortunately the monstrous nature of this calumny was 
too gross even for the Lancet, which pointed out that 
there was “nothing in the clause under which Dr. 
Alabone’s name was struck off the Register about 
infamous conduct in any professional respect.” That did 
not matter. Dr. Horsley’s attention was repeatedly 
called to his inaccuracy—to use a mild word—but ‘he 
made no reply. Not content with punishing Dr. Alabone 
professionally by the authority they wield within their 
own body, the General Medical Council then tried to crush 
him by prosecuting him criminally in the police court. 
It is a scandalous story, and none the less scandalous 
because, owing to the good sense and sound judgment 
of Mr. Paul Taylor, the police magistrate of North 
London, who heard the case, the conspiracy was baffled. 


OF REVIEWS. 


The modus operandi was as discreditable as all the rest. 
An agent provocateur was hired to entrap Dr. Alabone by 
falsely pretending that he wanted his professional services 
for a relative who was ill. Having sent a copy of his 
pamphlet and a letter stating terms, Edwin William 
Alabone, 12, Highbury Quadrant, was summoned by the 
General Medical Council on the charge of “ Wilfully and 
falsely pretending to be a doctor of medicine, and di 
wilfully and falsely take and use titles and descriptions, 
therein and thereby implying that he was recognised by 
law as a professor of medicine—viz., Doctor, M.D. 
Bellevue College, M.D. Phil., U.S.A., D.Sc., contrary 
to the provisions of the Medical Act, 1858.” 

The case was fully gone into in open court, and th: 
magistrate gave judgment against the Medical Council 07 
every count, stating he could not see a single line in 
which the prosecution had succeeded. The followin; 
extracts from his judicial decision are conclusive as to 
the baselessness of the vindictive persecution set on foot 
by the Medical Council :— 

Mr. Paul Taylor said Dr. Alabone was a qualified man, an 
had not lost his status through any misconduct. It was prove: 
that Dr. Alabone was a medical doctor of Bellevue College, i: 
was proved that he was a medical doctor of Philadelphia 
University, and there was nothing to prove that those state- 
ments were false. There was evidence that before Dr. Alabone 
obtained those diplomas he had to write a thesis and pass an 
examination. It was proved that Dr. Alabone obtained the 
American degree in 1873, before his name was struck off the 
Register, when he was actually a member of the Roya! 
College of Surgeons, and he continued to be a member 
for many years afterwards. Then, with regard to other 
qualifications set out in the book ‘‘Cure for Consump- 
tion,” there was nothing to show that any one of them 
was false. He had proved himself to be a doctor of science— 
which, by the way, was not necessary to the practice of medi- 
cine—and he had proved his right to the title of Fellow of the 
Royal Microscopical Society. As to the title of member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Dr. Alabone has been very careful) 
to put ‘‘ex” before it. He thought that this gentleman had no 
intention of deceiving the public. There was ample evidence 
to show that Dr. Alabone had been registered under the 
Medical Act of 1858, that his statements were in no way false 
or calculated to deceive. The summons would be dismissed, 
with ten guineas costs. 

Mr. Lushington asked the magistrate to state a case for a 
higher Court. 

Mr. Paul Taylor (emphatically) : No; I find as a fact that 
Dr. Alabone’s statements were not false, In any case, I find 
there has been no false representation. I refuse to grant the 
application, 

What is the conclusion which the public will draw from 
this strange, true story ? 

Surely it is the old, old story, that there is no one so 
obstinate, so prejudiced, so intolerant, and generally so 
utterly and absolutely mistaken as the governing bodies 
of the medical profession, whenever they are face to face 
with any new discovery? They always have been the 
same, and they will probably always be the same until 
the end of time. Nothing is more probable than that in 
fifty years’ time the successors of the men who have done 
their utmost to ruin Dr. Alabone, and failed, will be 
making enthusiastic speeches in honour of his memory 
and his services to British medicine. But at present the 
boycott is kept up remorselessly. 

Dr. Alabone says: “I am getting to the end of my 
life, my sole object now being to place the treatment in 
the reach of the poor.” But the Faculty will have none 
of it. Great numbers of his patients have gone back to 
Brompton to show themselves cured, after being sent away 
incurable, but only get insulted for their pains. 
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Languages and 


Letter-Writing. 


————_> 


exchange of homes of several young people 

during the holidays, and have applications from 
one or two French people who would like to make 
exchange for a longer period. An article in a French 
paper, La Dépéiche Coloniale, gives a very interesting 
résumé of the experience of two boys so exchanged, the 
pith of the article being the statement at its conclusion 
that if the acquisition of a language’ is to be really useful, 
one should learn to speak it. The English boy managed 
his journey very well indeed, but the French boy, by 
some mistake, was not properly arranged for, and found 
himself alone in London, and dumbfounded by the 
unknown bewildering sounds; he did get through to 
Euston, and on his further journey quite safely, however, 
and both boys had a very happy experience. 

The following interesting letter from a London school- 
master will, I hope, be circulated everywhere by those 
who are interested in the study of languages :— 

St. Pancras, N.W. Oct. 9th, 1904. 

Dear Sir,—You will be pleased to know that our exchange 
of visits has been most pleasant and profitable. In Dennis’s case 
it has been remarkably so. He went to M. Margueritat, at 
Versailles, for two weeks, and [his parents] received Louis 
Margueritat for two wecks. 

The parents have also exchanged most pleasant letters, 
expressing thanks for care of and kindness to their sons, and 
Madame Margueritat has just invited Mrs. Dennis to spend some 
weeks with her at Versailles. 

Dennis, too, has benefited much by his journey. Besides 
improving his French greatly, it has done much to make a man 
of him, able to go about the world and polite to others. It has 
been serviceable to him too in getting a situation. There were, 
I believe, some seventy or eighty applicants for his post (clerk to 
some firm with foreign business). ° He related his experiences to 
the head of the firm, who took him at once, and said it was the 
best thing he had heard of a school doing—/.e., organising 
exchanges of visits. 

I wish some of our County Councillors and local residents 
would grant, say, 30s. towards the expenses of several boys whose 
fathers always give them a holiday but find a separate foreign 
holiday too expensive. 

I shall then be able to manage matters somewhat differently 
and more extensively. Those who have suitable house room 
will exchange visits as before. We have, however, several most 
respectable families, the size of which prevents the parents doing 
very much for one or two sons, Yet these boys are polite, well- 
spoken, well-educated, and sure to rise by their own{exertions, and 
I should like to include them in my scheme. They are good 
fellows who deserve all that is done for them. 

What I should do, when funds admit, is pay a part of their 
fare; find from French schoolmasters a French home where an 
English boy would be received on moderate terms among 
French boys, and pay a part of that also. The English 
children’s country holidays fund pays 5s. per child per week, 
and I feel sure we could get some decent French homes for 
something like that. I hope to begin at Christmas this year. 
If the idea develops, I shall spend my holidays touring about 
among my boys. 

I should also like to find some firms who would give a pre- 
ference to boys who have been abroad. Surely Cook’s, 
Gaze’s, etc., etc., and many mercantile firms must need boys 
with a good knowledge of a foreign language. 

The; English mind is very utilitarian, and if parents, who 
mostly know nothing of foreign languages, travel, or commerce, 
could see some direct benefit for their boys, half my difficulties 
would be over. 

With many thanks for your kind co-operation, I am, yours 
very truly, F. E. kocers, B.A. 


Ww have again succeeded in arranging for the 
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ESPERANTO. 


The British Esperanto Association is an established 
fact, and was duly announced in the 7imes, Morning 
Post, Daily Chronicle, etc., etc., on Saturday, October 
15th. It now remains for all friends of the movement to 
do their very best to forward its objects in every way. 
The gathering of all the various town and country group 
leaders on October 14th was keenly interesting, for every- 
one was in earnest, and the representatives had journeyed 
long distances in order to be present. _Lieut.-Colonel 
Pollen was elected president, Sir William Ramsay having 
telegraphed, on his arrival at Queenstown, that owing to 
excess of work he was unable to undertake the office, 
but he bade Esperantists remember that he is in com- 
plete sympathy with the movement, and much regretted 
that he was unable to accede to their flattering request. 
The vice-presidents are Mr. Rhodes, Mr. O’Connor, Mr. 
Moscheles, and Mr. W. T. Stead; the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Harold Clegg ; hon. treasurer, Mr. Whitebrook. 

The President-elect made one of his short bright 
speeches, declaring he did not know what he had done 
to deserve the honour of being chosen. During his thirty- 
two years’ service in India he had managed to master a 
good many dialects and learn a good many European 
languages, including Russian ; and now he found that by 
devoting himself heart and soul to Esperanto he had 
done away with the use of those languages, for he 
believed in the future of Esperanto, and that it would do 
great things for the human race. 

A copy of the resolutions will be sent on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope by the Hon. Secretary, the 
temporary address of the Association being 14, Norfolk 
Street—temporary because the selection of an office will 
entirely depend upon the financial position of the Asso- 
ciation, and this will take a little time to ascertain. The 
officers are elected for six months, that is to say until the 
first annual meeting in May. There is no need to say 
that subscriptions to its funds will be gladly welcomed. 
Evéry country member in Essex Hall emphasised the 
fact that the British Esperanto Association had become 
a great need. Fresh local societies are springing up 
everywhere, and each has its own peculiar features and 
needs. 


ESPERANTO IN ABERDEEN, 


I suppose the doings in Aberdeen are the most 
wonderful of all. The enthusiasm there is extraordinary ; 
day after day letters and articles have appeared in the 
newspapers, in Esperanto as well as in English, class 
after class is being formed for its study, and a very 
high name indeed is mentioned as a probable President 
when the group is formed. Meantime we all send 
our congratulations to Mr. A. Christen, of 134, King’s 
Gate, the originator of this startling success ; needless to 
say he is one of the Councillors of the B. E, A. 

The Editress of Womanhood, Mrs. Ballin, has 
announced her intention of starting a special Esperantist 
section in her magazine. She will have short lessons, 
essays and competitions, but we go to press too early to 
be able to:say-more than that the opening article will be 
in the November number of Womanhood. 

From Grenoble comes the news that at the close of a 
labeur congress (painters) it was announced that at the 
next annual meeting in Switzerland the delegates would 
be required to speak Esperanto. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Oct. 1.—The conference between the Merionethshire Educa- 
tion Committce and the National Executive of the Welsh County 
Councils takes place at Barmouth ... The International Cotton 
Committee jappointed at Zurich concludes its first meeting at 
Paris after three days’ work. 

Oct. 2.—The anniversary of Zola’s death is commemorated in 
Paris by over 5,000 persons, 

Oct. 3.—The International Peace Congress opens at Boston, 
U.S.A. .... The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
Conference opens at Bradford ... A proclamation is published 
at Pretoria regulating the administration of Swaziland ... The 
result of a conference held at Heidelberg is that an agreement is 
concluded, which provides for community of rolling stock 
among all the German railways ... A serious railway accident 
takes place on.the;Great Western Railway, near Llanelly ; three 
persons are killed and fifty injured ... A French Cabinet Council 
is held to convoke the Chambers on the 18th inst. 

Oct. 4.—The Baptist Union meets at Bristol ... The Church 
Congress opens at Liverpool ... The Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain opens its conference at Bristol ... The Lhassa expedition 
reaches Zara, at the foot of the Karo Pass ... Eight Boers from 
Bermuda, who arrive at Cape Town, refuse to take the oath 
of allegiance ; they are prevented from landing. 

Oct. 5.—The Conference of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants at Bradford decide, after a long discussion, 
that the independent position of Mr. Bell, M.P., should remain 
unchanged ... The Secretary of the Labour Representation 
Committee addresses on its behalf a letter to Mr. Watson, 
leader of the Australian Labour Party, on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal proposals ... The Leeds Musical Festival opens ... The 
Triennial General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States and Canada opens at Boston, 
U.S.A. ... Mr. Borden, leader of the Canadian Opposition, 
opens his electoral campaign at Toronto ... The Diet of Lippe- 
Detmold assembles to settle the question of the Regency ... The 
Government affirms that no manifestations against Count 
Leopold’s succession can have any legal effect in view of the law 
passed by the Diet in 1889 ... A Conference of the Welsh 
National Executive and Welsh Parliamentary Committee meets 
at Cardiff. 

Oct. 6.—The funeral of Sir William Harcourt takes place at 
Nuneham ... The Welsh National Convention on the Educa- 
tion Question meets at Cardiff, Mr. Lloyd- George presiding ... 
Mr. Long, President of the Local Government Board, summons 
a Conference of the Metropolitan Board of Guardians ... Mr. 
Cameron, the doubtful member in an equally divided House at 
Melbourne, decides to support the Ministry, as a dissolution 
would insure a majority to the Labour Party ... The Associa- 
tion of Education Committees hold an important meeting in 
London. 

Oct. 7.—A conference of representatives of municipal authori- 
ties is held in London to consider the taxation of land values ... 
The Tibet Expedition arrives at Gyangtse ; the force is broken 
up, and General Macdonald takes leave of the troops ... The 
Boers from Bermuda being willing to sign a declaration of 
allegiance are allowed to proceed to the Transvaal ... Mont 
Pelee is in strong eruption ... An official declaration is signed 
in Paris by M. Delcassé and the Spanish Ambassador on their 
agreement regarding Morocco, 

Oct. 8.—The Lord Mayor receives the Elcho Shield and the 
Mackinnon Challenge Cup won this year by the English teams 
at Bisley ... A party of one hundred and fifty French doctors 
arrive in London .., The discussion of the Lippe-Detmold suc- 
cession question continues with unabated vigour throughout 
Germany ... It is announced that the Wilbois are risen in revolt 
in German South Africa. 


Oct. 10.—The annual meeting of the shareholders of the 


South Africa Company breaks up in great confusion ... Count 
von DBiilow addresses a letter to the Vice-President of the Diet 


of Lippe-Detmold explaining the Emperor’s position in the 
affair ... The Hungarian Chamber re-assembles ... In a railway, 
collision in Missouri, U.S.A., thirty-three persons are killed an 
thirty seriously injured. 

Oct, 11.—Mr. Benn delivers his annual address as Chairman 
of the London County Council ... The Archbishop of Yor! 
unveils the memorial cross erected at Roker in memory of th 
Venerable Bede ... The French physicians and surgeons no\ 
on a visit to London are entertained at luncheon by the Dea: 
of Faculty of Medicine of London University. 

Oct. 12.—The Paris Figaro devotes twelve columns to the 
publication of unpublished papers of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 

Oct. 13.—The Duke of Connaught meets with a serious acci- 
dent in a motor smash in Edinburgh ... Mr. Watson’s motion 
ofno confidence in the Reid Ministry, after a fortnight’s debate, 
is defeated by the narrow majority of thirty-seven votes to 
thirty-five ... The Marseilles lock-out ends, the men returnin: 
to work at the shipowners’ terms ... Mr. John Redmonc 
returns to Ireland from the United States, and expresses satisfac- 
tion with the result of his visit ... The French physicians anc 
surgeons return to Paris ... It is reported that the Standard 
Oil Trust has acquired control of the New York Central Rail- 
way. 

Oct. 14.—A conference of representatives of Metropolitan 
Boards of Guardians, convened by Mr. Long, is held at the 
Office of the Local Government Board ... Colonel Young- 
husband arrives at Simla ... Splendid rains fall in New Sout! 
Wales ... The conference between the delegates of the Free 
Church and the United Free Church of Scotland is resumed in 
Edinburgh. ‘ 

Oct. 15.—Sir F. Pollock, through the Zimes, offers some 
suggestions on Imperial Organisation ... Painful stories of want 
and death from starvation come before London coroners and 
police magistrates ... Mr. Reid’s tactics in regard to preferential! 
tariffs cause uneasiness in Free-trade circles in Australia ... The 
miniature of Baron Dimsdale is stolen from the National 
Portrait Gallery ... Bohemia is awarded the first prize for the 
best barley at the Brewers’ Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, 
Islington. 

Oct, 17.—The Thames Conservancy Board grants permission 
to the Windsor Corporation to carry out some works for im- 
proving the bed and banks of the river at Windsor ... Lord 
Armstrong presides at a meeting at Newcastle, where it is 
resolved to form a branch of the Navy League for Tyneside .. 
The Indian Chamber of Commerce nominates a commercial 
mission to Persia ... The Portuguese Ministry resign in conse- 
quence of the King’s refusal to adjourn Parliament ... A Treaty 
of Goodwill and Peace is signed between Chili and Bolivia. 

Oct. 18.—The first case farising out of the House of Lords’ 
decision on the Free Church comes before the Court of Session. 
The Free Church desires an interdict to prevent the United Free 
Church using the New College for the winter classes, but is 
refused by the Lord Ordinary ... The London County Council 
grant the loan of £1,415,000 to the Marylebone Borough Council 
for the purchase of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company .. 
The Italian Chamber is dissolved ... The French Chamber re- 
assembles ... ‘The Kaiser opens the new Friedrich Museum at 
Berlin. 

Oct. 19.—The New College, Edinburgh, is opened for the 
session by Dr. Rainy Lord Curzon postpones his departure 
to India till the end of November ... The Ameer of Afghanistan 
proposes to send his eldest son to meet Lord Curzon, on his 
return to India, to discuss the relations of the two Governments 
... Rev. Dr, Maclean is elected Bishop of Moray and Ross .. 
The chairman of a mining company on the Rand states that he 
expects 50,000 Chinese on the Rand by next June ... A Pro- 
gressive Cabinet is formed in Portugal ... The Dutch Govern- 
ment decide to purchase a site for Mr. Carnegie’s Palace of 
Peace between the Hague and Scheveningen President 
Roosevelt directs the Secretary of War to visit Panama, in order 
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to remove all cause of friction regarding the Canal treaty ... A 
fire breaks out at St. Pancras, London ; six persons lose their 
lives, 

Oct. 20.—Lord and Lady Rothschild open a new building 
for epileptics, erected by Mr. Passmore Edwards, at Chalfont 
St. Peter, Bucks The Rev. R. J. Campbell addresses a 
meeting convened by the Paddington and North Kensington 
Trades and Labour Council ... The Commonwealth Cabinet 
decides to address a representation to the Imperial Government 
on the nullification in England of marriages with a deceased 
wife’s sister, which are recognised in the Commonwealth ... 
M. Jaurés, in 7umanité, urges the promotion of an international 
demonstration in favour of restoring peace in the Far East. 

Oct. 21.—The Social Democratic Federation addresses a 
letter to Mr. Balfour, calling on him to summon a special 
Session of Parliament to deal with the unemployed ... The 
French Chamber begins a debate on the dispute with the 
Vatican ... In Portugal the new Ministry announces its policy 
to the Chamber at Lisbon...The rear column of the British force 
arrives at Chumbi from Tibet, after great suffering from the 
snow. 

Oct, 22.—The Russian Fleet in the North Sea shells British 
trawlers; two Hull fishermen are killed and twenty-nine 
wounded. One boat is sunk and others injured ... The Second 
Division of the Court of Session in Edinburgh, by a majority of 
three to one, grant the petition of the Free Church to make 
operative the judgment of the House of Lords against the 
United Free Church ... The Rivers Committee of the L.C.C. 
recommend the tenders of Messrs. J. I. Thornycroft and Co. of 
Chiswick, Messrs. Napier, Miller and Co. of Glasgow, and the 
Thames Ironworks Co. be accepted for the construction of ten 
steamers each for the river service ... By a large majority, 318 
votes against 230, the French Chamber supports the Govern- 
ment of M. Combes against the Vatican. 

Oct. 24.—Urgent representations to the Russian Government 
by the British Government on the naval outrage by Russian 
warships in the North Sea. The King sends. a message of 
sympathy to the Mayor of Hull, and £200 to the fund for the 
families of the victims. Great indignation is expressed every- 
where, A statue of Count von Roon is unveiled at Berlin in 
presence of the Emperor ... Mr. Long addresses a circular letter 
to the rural district councils on the unemployed question. 

Oct. 25.—The Tsar sends through the British Ambassador 
a message to King Edward and the British Government of 
sincere regret for the sad loss of life that has occurred in the 
North Sea. ... The Russian Ambassador visits Lord Lansdowne, 
and remains in consultation with him. ... The British Fleet 
receives orders for mutual support and co-operation as a measure 
of precaution after the outrage in the North Sea. ... The Prime 
Minister arrives at Downing Street. ... More trawlers arrive in 
Hull from the North Sea. ... Correspondence is published 
between Mr. Lloyd-George and the Welsh teachers on the 
subject of the Education Act. 

Oct. 26.—There is not yet any substantive reply from Russia 
in explanation of the naval outrage in the North Sea ... Dr. 
Von Korber, the Austrian Premier, reconstructs his Cabinet ... 
There is a Ministerial Conference at Downing Street. ... The 
Russian Ambassador again calls on the Prime Minister. 

Oct. 27.—A Cabinet Council is summoned for the considera- 
tion of the Russian question ... The funeral of the two men, 
Smith and Leggett, killed in the North Sea by the Russian 
Fleet, takes place at Hull, attended by immense crowds ... The 


. Camnarvonshire Education Committee decide to serve notices on 


the managers of several of the Church Schools unless the repairs 
are fulfilled before November 12th ... The National Union of 
Conservative Associations opens at Southampton .. The Lord 
Mayor presides over a meeting held at the Mansion House on 
the Housing Question. 

Oct. 28.—Mr. Balfour, at Southampton, announces that the 
Russian Government has conceded, in a spirit of conciliation and 
justice, the demands of this country. The Russian Baltic Fleet 
and the officers responsible for the North Sea outrage are to be 
detained at Vigo until the Imernational Commission, to be at 
once appointed through the Hague Convention, decides from 
the facts ‘who are the guilty parties in this affair... A warm 
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debate takes place in the French Chamber over the tactics 
employed in the War Office regarding the promotion of officers, 
an order of the day accepted by the Government is carried by a 
majority of four ... The bi-centenary of the death of John Locke 
is held in the British Academy, London ... Professor Rainy 
bids farewell in his own name and in the name of his colleagues 
to the New College in Edinburgh, which the decision of the 
second Court of Session obliges them to quit. 

Oct. 29.—It is officially announced that the President of the 
Board of Trade appoints Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge and 
Mr. B. Aspinall, K.C., to report on the recent occurrence on 
the North Sea, on behali of the British Government The Tsar, 
through Count Lamsdorff, states that his desire is to bring 
everything which occurred in the North Sea into as clear a light 


as possible ... Aées are held in Paris in celebration of the 
centenary of the Code Nafoléon. 
BY-ELECTION. 


‘ Oct. 7.—Owing to the death of the Right Hon. J. Lowther 
a vacancy occurs in the representation of Kent (Isle of Thanet 


Division). Polling takes place, with the following result :— 
Ws RR ReaD is cadins inch adn Gncddnanennciidbaaaeey anne 4,048 
Pie Wee CRD ica igaccacnnsenscassdencdsenas saasieneeie . 3,666 


Conservative majority............... 
This is the lowest majority obtained by a Conservative candi- 


date since 1885. 
THE WAR. 

Oct. 4.—The Russian cruiser Smolensk passes Gibraltar ... 
Two trains, with Japanese refugees from Siberia, arrive at 
Berlin, numbering 384 men, 299 women, 24 children; they go 
on to Bremerhaven, where they will embark for Japan, 

Oct. 5.—The Japanese are engaged bringing up enormous 
quantities of supplies and ammunition for the winter campaign, 
using the newly reconstructed railway, carts, and junks on the 
Liau and Tai-tse rivers, 

Oct. 7.—Both sides are sparring for the battle-ground, the 
Russians desiring to draw the Japanese on the Hun river, the 
Japanese straining to get their men through the mountains to 
force the Russians to fight at Tie-ling ... The Russian cruiser 
Smolensk arrives at Havre to coal The British steamer 
Sishan, from Hong-Kong, is seized by the Japanese off Niu- 
chwang with cattle and flour for Port Arthur. 

Oct. 8.—Advance of the whole of the Russian army in 
Manchuria commences, General Kuropatkin issues an appeal 
to his “my. 

Oct. 9.—General Kuropatkin occupies Ben-tsia-putse, the 
Japanese falling back on Liau-yang ... The Mikado issues an 
appeal to the people urging patience and steadfastness. 

Oct. 10.—Keports from various quarters go to show that 
fighting is in progress at different points between the two great 
armies in Manchuria. 

Oct. 11.—The Japanese recover two positions near Pen-hsi-hu 
from the Russians ... A battle begun on the 7th is still being 
fought all along the line. 

Oct. 13.—The gre battle in Manchuria, around Yentai, ends 
in a Japanese victoty ... General Oku captures thirty guns; the 
Russians retreat ... A furious bombardment is kept up at Port 
Arthur ... The Japanese capture a blockade runner flying the 
German flag ; almost all the cargo consisted of ammunition. 

Oct. 14.—The Russians being unable to take Pen-hsi-hu, 
which was the key of General Kuropatkin’s plan of attack on 
the Japanese, lose ground all along the line, and are obliged 
to retreat with disaster, a Japanese flanking movement press- 
ing them back on Mukden with great loss ... General Oku 
captures ten additional guns. 

Oct. 15.—The Japanese continue to press the Russians and 
to hold all they have gained by their victory during five days’ 
continuous fighting ... The Russians cross the Hai-ho; their 
loss is estimated at over 30,000. 

Oct. 16.—The Battle of Sha-ho continues; the Russians 
attempt counter attacks, The Japanese estimate the strength 
of the Russian army in this battle as 200,000 infantry, 26,000 
cavalry, and 950 guns. 

Oct. 18,—The two armies continue to confront each other on 
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the Sha-ho, the Russians, on the defensive,. fighting behind ram- 
parts ; the losses on both sides are enormous. 

Oct. 19.—A pause takes place in the tremendous struggle 
upon the Sha-ho ... Marshal Oyama reports that great spoils are 
taken by the Japanese Left Army. 

Oct, 22.—The Admiralty Council in St. Petersburg annuls 
the decision of the Vladivostok Prize Court, and orders the 
immediate release of the British ship 4//anton and her cargo. 

Oct. 24.—The Russian dead left on the field of battle at 
‘Sha-ho, as counted by the Japanese, amount to 13,333, the 
prisoners 709. 

Oct. 25.—By dn Imperial Ukase, published in St. Peters- 
burg, General Kuropatkin is appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Russian Army in the Far East ... Marshal Oyama reports 
that the total ‘Japanese loss, including killed, wounded, and 
missing, is 15,879. 

Oct. 26.—Admiral Alexeieff publishes an Order of the Day 
to the forces in Manchuria. He says the Tsar has accepted his 
resignation of the duties of Commander-in-Chief of the forces in 
Manchuria, while retaining his position as Viceroy. The coldin 
Manchuria is already so great as to cause much suffering, the 
country is devastated, and women and children are flocking into 
Mukden ... The Spanish authorities refuse permission to the 
Russian Baltic Fleet, which arrives at Vigo, to take in stores or 
coal in Spanish waters... The British steamer Kashing, from 
Chifu, strikes a mine and has to put back for repairs. 

Oct. 27.—The British steamer Sishan, seized by the Japanese 
fleet on suspicion of running the blockade of Port Arthur, is 
released by the, Prize Court at Sasiho. 

Oct. 28.—The Japanese drive the Russians from a high hill 
on Kuroki’s front, it is important as a post of observation, and 
the only Russian position south of the Sha-ho ... The Japanese 
make a desperate attack on Port Arthur and capture forts and 
batteries, 


SPEECHES. 


Oct. 3.—Mr. Balfour, at Edinburgh, on his ideas on Protec- 
tion ; he recommends a Conference of the Colonies, India and 
Great Britain ... Mr. Hay, at Boston, U.S.A., on arbitration, 

Oct. 4.—Mr. Dillon, at Sligo, on Irish freedom. 

Oct. 5.—Mr. Chamberlain, at Luton, on his fiscal proposals. 

Oct. 6.—The German Emperor, at Danzig, on technical 
education in Germany ... Count Okuma, at Tokio, on the 
strength of Russia and the cost of the war ... Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, at Sheffield, deprecates party interference with Army 
administration. 

Oct. 7.—Sir Oliver Lodge, in Liverpool, on science and 
religion. 

Oct. 8.-—Mr. Asquith, in East Fife, on Mr. Balfour’s and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s definitions of Protection, and the Colonial 
Conference ... Lord Balfour of Burleigh, at Stirling, on the 
settlement of the Scottish Church difficulty ... Sir Oliver Lodge, 
at Birmingham, on corporate expenditure. 

Oct. 10.—Mr. Haldane, at Haddington, criticises Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain. 

Oct. 11.—Mr. Asquith, in East Fife, on the Scottish Church 
case. 

Oct. 12.—Mr. Lloyd-George, at Luton, on the Welsh educa- 
tional demand for fair play and Mr. Chamberlain’s unfounded 
fiscal allegations ... Sir Oliver Lodge on mind and matter, 

Oct. 13.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at Guelph, on a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain ... Mr. Asquith, at Leven, Fifeshire, 
on the General Election, and the shifting and crooked policy of 
Mr. Balfour. 

Oct. 14.—Lord Minto, at Ottawa, on Canadian prosperity 
and the Empire ... Lord Londonderry, at Sheffield, on the 
Education Act; Mr. Lyttelton, at Manchester, defends Mr. 
Balfour’s attitude on the question of fiscal policy ... Mr. 
Haldane, in Glasgow, on the policy of the party in power ... 
Sir W. Anson on education in England. 

Oct. 15.—Lord Londonderry, at Ashton-under-Lyne, on the 
administration of the Education Act ... Lord Onslow, at 
Gloucester, on agriculture ... Sir Arthur Lawley, at Homer- 
ton, on Transvaal affairs, 

Oct. 17.—Mr. Long, at Islington, on the question of the 
unemployed. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Oct. 18.—Mr. Churchill, at Carnarvon, says the present 
Government is a menace and scandal to the nation ... Mr. 
Lloyd-George, at Carnarvon, on Free Trade ... Mr. Haldane, 
at West Calder, deprecates a separate Labour Party ... Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, at Manchester, on the Licensing Act of 1902. 

Oct. 19.—Mr. Lloyd-George, at Festiniog, on the Unity of 
Wales ... Sir E. Grey, at Selby, on the work before Liberals 
..» Mr. Winston Churchill, at Llandudno, on the reckless 
expenditure of the Government. : 

Oct. 20.—Rev. J. R. Campbell, in London, on his “article” 
and working men ... Sir Charles Dilke, at Chelsea, on the 
Radical programme ... Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at 
Colchester, on his Parliamentary experience. 

Oct. 21.—Mr. Lyttelton, at Dartford, advocates fiscal retalia- 
tion Mr. Asquith, at Inverness, indicates some of the 
problems to which Liberals must address themselves ... Mr. 
Churchill, at Rhyl, points out the danger of the growing 
power of the Executive and the decline of Parliament ... Mr. 
Lloyd-George, at Hereford, condemns the Education Act. 

Oct. 25.—Mr. Lyttelton, at Warwick, says that a Conference 

with the Colonies is one of the great items of the Government 
programme ... Lord Londonderry, at Wingate, on the views of 
the Unionist Party ... Sir John Gorst, at Macclesfield, says that 
Great Britain cannot bear the sacrifice of a tax on food. 
‘ Oct 26.—Mr. Brodrick, at Godalming, expresses strong hopes 
that Russia would give this country every reparation and satis 
faction ... Lord Onslow, at Glasgow, regrets that the North Sea 
outrage disturbs the peaceful relations between Britain and 
Russia ... Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Norwich, feels sure 
that the Russian Government will make ample reparation for 
the North Sea outrage ... Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, on the 
activity, development, and importance of the institutions of loca! 
government ... Mr. Lloyd-George, on the absurdities of Sir John 
Cockburn’s political opinions ... Mr, Rider Haggard, in London, 
on measures for stopping rural depopulation. 

Oct. 27.—The Bishop of St. David’s, at Carmarthen, on the 
Welsh Education question ... Mr. John Morley, in Canada, on 
the relations of the Colonies with Great Britain best cultivated 
by common ideals rather than by artificial means. 

Oct, 28.—Mr. Balfour, at Southampton, on the crisis with 
Russia ... Lord Kelvin, in London, on science and medicine. 

Oct. 29.—Lord Rosebery, at Trowbridge, congratulates the 
nation, the King and the Government on the settlement with 
Russia ... Mr. Keir Hardie, at Leeds, announces the receipt of 
a telegram from Mr, Balfour on the unemployed question, and 
on the advantage of an autumn session to consider the question. 


OBITUARY. 


Sept. 30.—Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 76 

Oct. 1.—Sir William Harcourt, 77. 

Oct. 2.—General Owen Williams, 68 

Oct. 3.—Mr. H. Guedalla, 89. 

Oct. 4.—M. Auguste Bartholdi (sculptor), 70 
Postmaster-General, U.S.A., 60. 

Oct. 7.—Mrs. Bishop (Miss Bird), 71, 

Oct. 8.—Very Rev. Graham Craig, Dean of Clonmacnois. 

Oct. 10.—Mr. John Hollingshead, 77 ... Mr. Heywood 
Johnstone, M.P. (C.), 54. 

Oct. 14.—Mr. C. H. Hopwood, K.C., Recorder of Liver- 
pool, 75. 

Oct. 15.—King George of Saxony, 73. 

+ Oct. 16.—Professor Salmoné, 44. 

Oct. 17.—The Princess of the Asturias, 24 ... Mr. C. W. 
Furse, A.R.A., 36. 

Oct. 18.—Dr. J. C. Whitley, Bishop of Chota Nagpur, India, 
67 ... Mr. Charles Morton, 86 ... Herr Tufgelgen, Editor, <S*. 
LPetersburger Zeitung. 

Oct. 19.—Vice-Admiral Vansittart, C.B. ... Rev. M. S. 
Baldwin, Bishop of Huron, Canada, 68. 

Oct. 20.— Dr. Emil Schlagintweit, 69 .. Canon R. D. 
Owen, 80. 

Oct. 21.—Dr. Tillaux. 

Oct. 24.—Lady Dilke. 

Oct. 26.—Field-Marshal Sir H. W. Norman, 

Oct. 31.—Dan Leno. 


... Mr. Payne, 
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LisT OF THE Leapina ConTENTS OF CurRENT PERIODICALS. 





N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 


Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted i in these columns. 


The following Table includes only 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Historical Review.—Macmitian. 3s. 6d. Oct. 

The University of Paris in the Sermons of the Thirteenth Century. 

. Haskins. 
English Poetry and English History. Goldwin Smith. 
‘The Naming of America. Edward G. Bourne. 
Nova Scotia and New England during the Revolution. Emily P. Weaver. 
The First Stage of the Movement for the Annexation of Texas. George P. 

rison. 


Chas. 


Antiquary.—Ettiot Stock. 6d. Nov. 
St. Hild and Her Abbay at Whitby. Illus. I. Giberne Sieveking. 
English Society omar, | the Wars of the Roses. Contd. Alice E. Radice. 
The Wynne Brasses, Llanrwst. lus. George Bailey. 
Old Frescoes in Preston Church, Brighton. Llewellyn E. Williams. 


Architecturai Record.—:4, Vasey Street, New York. 25 cts. 
The Modern American Residence. Illus. 
Arena.—Gay axp Birp, 25 cts. Oct. 
American Art and the New Society of American Sculptors. Ordway 


‘artri . 
The Chinese Exclusion Act. Joaquin Miller. 
The Trade of Mexico; Why the United States does not hold a Larger Share 
of It. Morrell W. Gaines. 
Executive Usurpation Based on Unwritten Law. 
ee Arnold: ‘“‘A Healing and Reconciling Influence?” 
erlin. 
Civil-Service Reform in Anglo-Saxon History. M. F. O’Donoghue. 
Democracy and Municipal Government at Brookline. B. O. Flower. 
The Pending Presidential Election ; Symposium. 
Crises in Japanese History. Contd. Prof. Edwin Maxey. 
The Single Vote in Plural Elections. Robert Tyson. 
Art Journal.—Virtve anv Co. 1s. 6d. Nov. 
Amersham. Illus. A. Yockney. 
Chilham. Illus. F. Watt. 
Grosvenor Thomas. Illus. 
Etaples and Neighbourhood. 
Roman Excavations. Illus. 
Supplements :—‘* Amer shan ” by W. Monk ; 
‘Thomas, 


Prof. Frank Parsons. 


Prof. T. 


A. L. Baldry. 
Illus. 


‘* The Canal” after Grosvenor 


Art Journal (Christmas Number),—Virrve. 2s. 6d. 
G. H. Boughton, Illus. A. L. Baldry. 
Arts and Crafts.—Hvutcuinson anp Co. 1s. Nov. 
Casting in Plaster. lus. E. Cantoni. 


‘The Training of an Illustrator. Illus. Contd. A. Cescinsky. 
Pyrogravure, or ‘‘ Poker-Work.” Illus. W. D. Tboimpson. 


Asiatic Quarterly; Review. eee InsTITUTE, WOKING. 5s. 


t. 25. 
Japan and Britain. R. G. ae. 
How the Tibetans grew. E. H. Parker. 
Indian Water Supply and agg Policy. 
‘Tea and Taxation. J. D. 
A Suggestion for the Abolition of the Salt Monopoly, ete. 
nington. 

Some Economic Aspects of British Rule in India. A. Rogers. 
Oriental Studies in England and on the Continent. Halil Halid. 
‘rhe British Empire and Malta. A Dweller in the South. 
Greater America. Rev. C. le Sanderson. 

Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. 
The Closed Shop. Chas. J. Bullock. 
‘The Intelligence Office. Frances A. Keller. 
Machinery ‘and E nglish Style. Robert Lincoln O’Brien. 
‘Lhe Art of Miss Jewett. Chas. Miner Thompson. 
A Night in a Freight Car. H.C. Merwin. 
‘The Japanese Spirit. Nobushige Amenomori. 
The Thames. Alice Meynell. 
The Mission of the Literary Critic. Gamaliel Bradford Jr. 
The Issues of the Presidential Campaign : Es 

A Republican Point of View. Samuel W. McCall. 
“Ihe Democratic Appeal. Edward M. Shepard. 


Badminton Magazine.—Evre AnD SrorTiswoobE. 1s. 
Castle Ashby. Illus. Frank Savill. 
Illus. Herbert Helme. 
Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow. 
Illus. Arthur Crawshay. 


Gen. J. F. Fischer. 
J. B. Pen- 


Oct. 


~ 


Nov. 


A Notable Woodcock. 
Equine Intelligence. 
On the Bosphorus in a Thames Gig. 
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Alexander Innes Shand 


With the Grourd ‘ Vermin.” : 
Illus. F. W. Millard. 


Utilising the U hed Cock Partridge. 


The State of the © urf. 
The Well-Dressed Hunting. Illus, Alfred W. Thomas. 


On Beaters. A. M. Latham. 
_ Bibliotheca Sacra.—Kecan Pau. 75"cts. Oct. 
The Illusions of a Personal Theology. A. A. Berle. 


Impending Changes in Congregationalism. George Perry Morris. 

The — of a Political System in the Early Christian Church. 
. ass. 

The Biblical Criticism of the Present Day. Contd. Abraham Kuyper. 

New Light on the;Psalms. Robert Cameron. 

The Diaconate; a New Testament Study. R. E. Neighbour. 


An re al to the New School of Theology. Contd. Philip Hudson 
Churc 
The Malady of Saul, King of Israel. Edward M. Merrins. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Btackxwoop. 2s. 6d. Nov. 


Col. G. R. Scott Moncrieff. 


Some Punjaub Frontier Recollections. 
Mary J. H. Skrine. 


Madam Thornton ; a Lady of the Moorland. 
Over Spaniels 

With Hound and Terrier in the Field. 
Musings without Method. Contd. 

On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia. 

Some Recollections of Mrs. Isabella Bishop. Agnes Grainger Stewart. 
Free Fooders and the Empire. 


Book-Lovers’ Magazine.—1323, a ALNUT STREET, New York. 25 cts. 


A Radical Experiment in Education at the School of Education. Illus. 
H. Foster Bain. 
Miss Matthison. Ilius. Antoinette C. Burgess. 
The Waggaman Art Galleries. Illus. Leila Mechlin. 
In and About Old Hampton. Illus. 
What the Japanese are reading. Illus. H. Bolce. 
The Petrarch Fétes of rg04. Illus. Alvan F. Sanborn. 
The Fisheries of New England. Illus. W. S. Birge. 
Laying Track by Automatic Machinery. Illus. D. 
Maurice Hewlett. With Portrait. ‘I. M. Parrott. 


Bookman.—Hopper Anp StovGHTon. 1s. Oct. 
The Brontés ; Their Fascination and Genius. Illus. Angus M M: ackay. 
The Brontés at Thornton. Illus. 
Mr. Swinburne’s New Poems. E. Rhys. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton on Herbert Spencer and Robert Louis Stevenson. James 


A. Willey. 


Douglas. 
Bookman,.—(America.) Dopp, Meap anp Co., New York. 325 cts. 
Oct. ' 
Dime Novel-Makers. George C. Jenks. 


Catherine Frances Cavanagh. 


Political Campaign Songs and Sayings. 
Contd. Edmund Ryan and Firman 


The American Newspaper. Illus. 
Dredd. 

The Presidential Campaign. H. T. P. 

‘The Spirit of the Times and Some Recent Books. 


Burlington Magazine.—17, Berners Street, W. 
Art as a National Asset. Contd. 
A Newly Discovered Titian in the Collection of Dr. Carvallo, 

Amaudry. 
The New Bronze Relief in the British Museum. Cecil Smith. 
Two German Portraits in the Royal Collections. Lionel Cust. 
What Modern Pictures are Worth Collecting ? 2 * 
Sheffield Plate in the Viscountess Wolseley’s Collection. J. M. Spink. 
Mr. Arthur Blackborne’s Lace Collection. Contd. M. Jourdain. 
Titian’s “ Ariosto.” Roger E. Fry. 
On Oriental Carpets. Contd. 
Two Early Giorgiones in Sir Martin Conway’s Collection. 
The Sixteenth Century at the Exhibition of French Primitives. 
Gréville. 
C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 

Mr. George Meredith. With Portrait. 
My Touring Reminiscences. Illus. Hon. C. S. Rolls. 
Hunting on a Small Income. Archibald Hamilton. 
The Football Association and the League. Illus. J. J. Bentley. 
The Rise and Progress of Sea Angling. Illus. F. G. Aflalo. 
The “‘ Spurs” in Mufti. Illus. C. E. Hughes. 
The Art of Handling a Crosse. Tus. W. ~~ Rawson. 
The A. B. C. of Hawking. Illus. E. B, Michell. 


Frederic Taber Cooper. 
2s. 6d. Nov. 


Léonce 


Herbert Cook. 
E. Durand- 


6d. Nov. 
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Canadian Megezine.—-Dyranio PusuisHinG Co., Toronto. 25 cts. 
E. A. Wicher. 

Haldane MacFall. 
Illus. Hilda D. Oakeley. 


ict. 
Through Ikuta to Nanko Temple. _ Illus. 
Mrs. Seusies Ward. With Portrait. 
Progress of Higher Education for Women. 
Canadian Progress. Illus. Staff Writers. 

Prince Edward Island’s Progress. F. J. Nash. 

The din of Bella Coola; a Typical Western Settlement. 


The F Take fo for North America. Contd. Illus. A. G. Bradley. 


Captain.—Newnes. 6d. Nov. 
F.C. G. Illus. Alfred B. Couper. 


Car Magazine.—17, Suarresnury AveNvE. 6d. Oct. Se 
Motorists at the Military Manceuvres. Illus. 
Colonel Bosworth at Roehampton. Illus. 
A Saunter throngh Sicily. lilus. A Modern Vandal.” 
London’s Lost ‘ube. Illus. H. G. Archer. 
A Pilgrimage to Hawarden. Illus. Henry Walker. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casse.t. 6d. Nov. 
The German Peril. Illus. Arnold White. 
The Duke of Norfolk and Arundel. Illus. John Alexander. 
Little Masterpieces by Great Artists. Illus, Arthur Fish. 
Sir Arthur Fairbairn and His Surroundings. Illus. J. W. Gilbart-Smith. 
A New Railway from London to Buckingham. Illus. H. G. Archer. 
St. Helen’s Hospital, Norwich ; Where Swans grow fat. Illus. 


Cassier’s Magazine,—33, Beprorp StrEET, STRAND. 1s. 
Auxiliaries of a War Fleet. Illus, A. S. Hurd 
Fuel Gas for Internal Combustion Engines. Illus. J. R. Bibbins. 
Condensing Plant. Illus. W. H. Booth, 
The Water Supply of Modern City Buildings. Wm. Paul Gerhard. 
Building a Battleship in Twelve Months. Joseph R. Oldham. 
Some New Cutter and Tool Grinding Machinery. Illus. Chas. N. 
Gingrich. 
Illus. D. T. Randall. 


Coal Testing Plant at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Wireless Telegraphy at the St. Louis Exposition. Illus. Cloyd Marshall. 


Celtic Review.—2s5, Grorce IV. Brince, EpinsurGu. 2s. 6d. Oct. 15. 
Egyptians and Celts. Sir William Preece. 

The pean py Manuscript (with Translation.) 
The Legend of St. Brendan. Dominick Daly. 
Ced] Mor. Charles Bannatyne. 

The Heresy of Connecting Welsh and Semitic, etc. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. Nov. 
The Evolution of the Horse in America. Illus. Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
The Trackers of France. Illus. R. Boatet de Monvel. 
The Brain of the United States. Illus. Gustave Michaud. 
The Welfare Manager ; a New.Occupation. Illus. Lillie Hamilton French, 
Agwan Dordji; a Leader of the Tibetans. With Portraits. J. Deniker. 
Our Modern Blue Jacket. [lus. R. F. Zogbaum. 
A Diplomat’s Recollections of Russia, 1892-34. Andrew D. White. 
Japanese Devotion and Courage. Oscar King Davis. 


Church Quarterly Review.—Srorriswoopg, 6s. 
Religion in Cambridge. 

The Jewish Community, 

Christina Rossetti. 

The Return of the Catechist. 

The Oxford School of Historians. 

The English Church in Syria. 

The Increase of the Episcopate. 

Liverpool Cathedral and Diocese. 

The Virgin Birth of Christ. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer. —Cuurcu Missionary Society. 


Nov. 

Sierra Leone. Bishop Elwin. 

The Acholi Count.y. Rev. A. L. Kitching. 

Connoisseur.—Orro. 1s, Nov. 

The Famous *‘Downman Series,” designed for ies House Theatre. 
Contd. Joseph Grego. 

The Viols. Illus. Pre Dolmetsch. 

Khenish Stoneware Potteries of the Renaissance. 
Straeten, 

English Siege Money, 1645-1649. 


Illus. Iver 


Oct. 15. 


Prof. Mackinnon, 


Prof. H. H. Johnson, 


Oct. 15, 


Illus, 
Dr. Philip Nelson, 


E. Van der 
Illus. 


English Costume in the Time of Henry VII. Contd. Illus. Dion Clayton 
Calthrop and G. Pownall. 
French Furniture before the Reign of Louis XIV. Illus. Gaston 


Grammont. 
Mr. Pyke-Thompson’s Collections in Cardiff. 
Humorous Mezzotints. Illus. Joseph Grego. 
Supplements : :—‘* Duchess of Devonshire” by Downman; 
Calista ” after Angelica Kauffman. 


Contemporary Review.—Horace Marsuatt. as. 6d. 
Sir William Harcourt. Herbert Pau 
Mr. Balfour, Economist and Fiscal Reformer. Rvssell Rea. 
The bey ag loyed ; Lessons of the Mansion House Fund. W. H. Beveridge 
and H. R, Maynard. 
A Great Breach of Trust. Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 
The Nature of Literature. Contd. Vernon Lee. 
The Scottish Free Church Question. Charles pone. 
Agricultural Research in England. A, D. Hal 
Nitshevo. Edwin Emerson. 
Maeterlinck as a Reformer of the Drama, 
The Stock Exchange Position and Outlook. 


Illus. Contd. E, Radford. 
“ Jupiter and 


Nov. 


Count S. C. de Soissons. 
Investor. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


M. Loane. 
Mlle. Héléne Vacaresco. 
Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn. Evper. 1s. Nov. 
Visits to Paris after the Great War. Mrs. Frederic Harrison, 
In the Throes of Composition. Michael wee 
Household Budgets in Australia. Mrs. B. R. Wise. 
Saint-German the Deathless. Andrew Lang. 
Autumn in Cassiar. Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 
Some Natural History. Rev. H. G. D. Latham. 


Cosmopolitan.—InrernaTIONAL News Co. 6d: » Oct. 
The Immediate Future of Ireland. Illus. T. P. O’Connor. 
Great Industries of the United States. Illus. Contd. W. R. Stewart, 
Continental Cafés, Illus. Hermann Knickerbocker Vielé. 
Breaking Up a State Machinein Kansas. Illus. Robert Clark, Jr. 
Shorter Routes to India, J. M. Ward. 
Lisbon the Fair. Illus. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 
The Pursuit of Man. Rafford Pyke. 
Reclaiming the Arid West. Illus. A. O. Brodie. 
Will Marconi Supplant the Cables? Illus. P. ‘IT’. McGrath. 
John Keats and Fanny Brawne. Richard Le Gallienne. 


Craftsman.—Syracuse, New York. 
Bishop Frederick Dan Huntington. With Portrait. 
Mural Painting from the American Point of View. 
Reply to Mr. Shean. Irene Sargent. 
‘Two Pueblo Indian Grinding Songs, Illus. Natali Curtis. 
A Plea fora Democratic Art. Illus, Gustav Stickley. 


Critie.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Biblical Play. Thomas P. Hughes. 
Beardsley as a Man of Letters. Illus. A. E. Gallatin. 
Anton Chekhov. Illus. Christian Brinton. 
‘The Literary Life. Illus. Contd. Laurence Hutton. 
A Pilgrimage to Goldsmith's “ Deserted Village.” Illus. 
The Cost of Living in France. Miss Betham-Edwards, 
The American Chloz. Medlian Bower. 


Dublin Review.—Burns anv Oates. 6s. Oct. 15. 
A Conjectural Chapter in the Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury. 
Herbert Thurston. 

The Last Days of James, Third Earl of Derwentwater. R. E. 
True and False Reform. Miss J. M. Stone. 
Does God exist? ‘he Necessary Inference. 
Domestic Affection in Saintly Characters, Rev. John Freeland. 
‘* Man’s Place in the Universe.” F. R. Wegg-Prosser. 

‘The Benedictine Nuns of Cambray. E.B.B. 

Pope Zosimus end the Council of furin. Dom John Chapman, 


East and West.—2r, PaTerNosTER SQUARE. rrupee. Oct. 15. 
Robert de’ Nobile ; a Jesuit Missionary in India. Dr. A. H. Japp. 
The Great Enigma. Concl. V. J. Kirtikar. 
The Traditional Mythic Histories of the Eastern and Western World. 

J. F. Hewitt. 

Alexandria and Its Library. J. J. Mody. 
Psychological Induction. Mrs. Boole. 

Plea for the Ill-Used and the Oppressed. S. Sachchidananda, 
The Study of the Indian Vernaculars. Sir Edward Candy. 
Earlier and Later Indo-Aryan Migrations, Rama Prasad Chanda. 


Eeonemie Review.—Rivinctons. 3s. 
The Rural Exodus. . F. W. Bussell. 
Some Social Aspects a Spain. Miss E, 
‘The Housing of Cambridge. H. Cayley. 
‘Lhe Choice of Employment for Boys. Rev. Spencer ps Gibb. 
‘The Co-operative Congress at Budapest. H.W. Wolff. 


Edinburgh Review.—Loncmans. 6s. 
France and the Vatican. 
Recent French and English Plays, 
Some Problems of Prize Law. 
‘Che Commercial and Fiscal Policy of the Venetian Republic. 
‘The Intellectual Condition of Roman Catholicisin in Germany. 
Byzantine Architecture. 
Prosper Mérimée. 
Scottish Churches and the Law of Property. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals. 
Administrative Reform. 
The Political Situation. 


Educational Review ~—2o, Hicu Hotrorn. 
The Newest Psychology. L. Thorndike. 
Government in Amer:can Universitios Andrew S. Draper. 
Some Reflections on Method in Teaching. James M. Greenwood. 
Some Characteristics of the New York City High Schools. Edward J. 
Goodwin. 


The Religion of the Respectable Poor. 
The Last Emperor of Brazil. 
The Russian Prize Courts. 


Oct. 
Chas, M. Shean. 


25 Cts. 


Illus. 


25cts. Oct. 


H. C. Shelley. 


Rev 
Francillon. 


Rev. F. Aveling. 


Oct. 156 


A. Barnett, 


Oct. 


ts. 8d. Oct. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Stranp. 1s. Oct. 15. 
The St. Louis Exposition from the Standpoint of the Engineer, Illus. 
W. H. Bryan. 


The Compound Locomotive in England. Illus. W. E. Dalby. 


How to Introduce High-Speed Steel into a Factory. Illus. A. D. 
Wilt, Jun. 

ae = Electric Railways for Freight and Passengers. Il'us. R. N. 

The Sie ‘Stone Gap Coalfield of Virginia and Kentucky. Illus. J. L. 


Pultz. 
A Study of Steam Costs in Industrial Combinations. 
Stores Arrangement as a Factor in Shop Management. 


W. D. Ennis. 
John Ashford. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Engineering Review.—104, Hich Hotsorn 6d. Oct. rg. 
Piney Creek Trestle Bridge on the Tennessee Central Railroad. 
Fire-Resisting Construction. Contd. W. Noble ‘l'welvetrees. 


Modern Appliances for the Economical Handling of Material. H. E. P. 
Cottrell. 
Telegraphic Transmission of Photographs. 
English Historical Review.—Loncmans. ss. Oct, 


F. Haverfield. 
Rev. H. ‘Thurston. 
William Miller, 


Prof. Oman, 


The Last Days of Silchester. 
The Canon Law of the Divorce. 
Greece under the Turks, 1571-1684. 
The Mayflower. Kh. G. Marsden. 
The French Losses in the Waterloo Campaign. 
London and the Commune. Prof. G. B. Adams. 
Correspondence of Archbishop Herring and Lord Hardwicke during the 
Rebellion of 1745. Dr. Richard Garnett. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—Hurcuinson. 6d. Nov. 
The Della Robbias. Illus. Edgcumbe Staley. 
Alexandro Salvini. Illus. Clara Morris. 
The Thackeray Country. Illus. Lewis Melville. 
Sir William Van Horne and Some Canadian Art Collectors. Illus. L. L. 


ood, 
Artificial Flower Making. Illus. G. Frost. 


Englishwuman’s Review.—22, Berners Street, OxrorpD STREET, 
Jct. 15. 

Annual Report of Inspector of Factories. 

Women’s Suffrages in Natal. Miss A. Werner. 


Expositor.—Hopvper anp SrouGcuTon. 1s. Nov 
The View from Mount Nebo. Prof. Buchanan Gray. 
The Letter to the Church in Philadelphia. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
Characteristics of New ‘Testament Greek. Prof. James H. Moulton, 
The Revised Version of the New Testament. Prof. J. A. Beet. 


Expository Times.—Simpkin, MARSHALL. 6d. Nov. 
On the Translation and Use of the Psalms for the Public Worship of the 
Church. Prof. W. Robertson Smith. 
The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East. Prof. J. V. Prdsek. 
The ‘Theology of St. John. Prof. G, G. Findlay. 
Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hatt. 
President Roosevelt. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge.; 
Parker. Grover Cleveland. 
residential Election in America. Sydney Brooks. 
Baron K, Suyematsu, 
Calchas. 


as. 6d. Nov. 


The Great Change in Japan. 
The Limits of Japanese Capacity. 
Sidelights on the Russian Army. 

In the Footsteps of Rousseau. Havelock Ellis. 

Mozart as a Dramatic Composer. Dr. John Todhunter. 
What Ireland really wants. Arnold White. 

The Crisis in the Catholic Church, R. E. Del 

The Novels of Disraeli. Lewis Melville. 

The National Art-Collections Fund, H. M. Paull. 
Foreigners in England. John Holt Schooling. 
The ‘Transfer of the London Water Companies. W. M. J. Williams. 
The Mother of Navies. ‘I’. Andrea Cook. 

A Modern Utopia. Contd. H. G. Wells. 


Forum.—125, East 23kp STREET, New York. socts. Oct. 
Protection against Fires and Faulty Construction. Louis Windmiiller. 
Private Societies and the Enforcement of the Criminal Law. Champe S, 

Andrews, 
The Negro’s Part in the Negro Problem. Prof. Kelly Miller, 
Is the Human Brain Stationary? Prof. W. I. Thomas. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatro anv Wixpus. 1s. Nov. 
Ophelia ; a New ‘Lheory of Her Character. Miss C. A. Barnicoat. 
Willoughby Waterless. J. W. She er 
Mary Stuart and the Murder at Kirk 0’ Field. 





Amy Tasker. 


The London Highwayman in the Light of His Own Newspaper. J. Holden 
MacMichael. 
The Psychology of Murder in pene Fiction. W. G. Sullivan. 
A Kentish Valley. ‘I. Russell Lark 
The Poetry of Mr. Arthur Munby. ‘Thomas Bayne. 
Geographical Journal.—Epw, Sranrorp. 2s. Oct. 15. 


Return of the National Antarctic Expedition. 

A Journey to the North of the Argentine Republic. 
O’ Driscoll. 

Description of an Astrolabe. S, A. Ionides. 

Recent Discussions on the Scope and Educational Applications of Geography. 
Dr. A. J. Herbertson, 

The Bathymetrical Survey of Loch Ness. T. N. Johnston and others, 

On Mountains and Mankind. Douglas W. Freshtield. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bouverie Street. 
Women in War. Illus. J. Wilson. 
Brittany. Illus. Mrs. Edmund Gosse. 
Our Badger. Illus. Mrs. Eliza Brightwen 
My Impressions of Palestine. Illus. Dr. A. T. Schofield. 
Miss Flora Lion. Illus. Dora D’Espaigne. 


Girl’s Realm.—12, Porrucat Street. 6d. Nov. 
The Artistic Photogtaphy of Animals. Illus. C. E. Walmsley. 
My Girlhood. Illus, Miss Alice Corkran. 
The Loretto Schools of Ireland. Illus. Jean Victor Bates. 
Maid of Honour to the Queen, Illus. Corona. 
Miss Elizabeth Banks ; Interview. Illus. Dora D’Espaigne. 


With Maps. Florence 


6d. Nov. 
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Good Words.—Iszister. 6d. Nov. 


Leonardo da Vinci. Illus. Sir Wyke Bayliss. 

Sussex Stiles and their Surroundings. Illus. J. Harris Stone. 
The Blue-Grey Spider. Illus. J. Scoular Thomson. 

The Vantage Grounds of Africa. John Buchan. 

The Truth about Macbeth. George Eyre-Todd. 

Eccentricity in Musical Genius. Illus. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Streer. 6d. Nov. 
Archdeacon Emery on the Church Congress; Interview. With Portrait. 
Kaymond Blathwayt. 


Petrarch. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes 
Mr. Edwin Markham; Interview. With Portrait. William Durban. 
Sara Coleridge. With Portrait. Mary Bradford Whiting. 


General Booth; Interview. With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, AtseMARLE STREET. 1s. 
In Folkestone out of Season. Illus. William Dean Howells. 
Are the Planets inhabited? Camille Flammarion. 
Non-Intervention and the Monroe Doctrine. John Bassett Moore. 
Psychical Research. Andrew Lang. 
Winter on the Great Lakes. Illus. G. Hibbard. 
Some Greek Anticipations of Modern Science. Henry Smith Williams. 
Tavolara; the Search for a Lost Republic. Illus. Walter Hale. 

as. 6d. Oct. 15. 


Hibbert Journal,—WILLIAMs AND NorGATE. 
Sin. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
The Discussion between Sir Oliver Lodge and the Bishop of Rochester. 
H. Muirhead. 
‘The Re-Interpretation of Christian Doctrine.” 
Dante. Edmund G. Gardiner. 
The Triumph of Erasmus in Modern Protestantism. 


Smith. 

Dreams and Idealism, F, C. S, Schiller. 

The Ten Commandments. Charles Bickersteth Wheeler. 

The Degrading of the Priesthood in the Church of England. Rev. W. 
Manning. 

Alfred Loisy’s Type of Catholicism. Prof. P. Gardner. 

‘The Gospel According to the Hebrews. Rev. Walter C, Adeney. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 1s. Oct. 
Poetry the Soul of Religion. Edwin Markham. 
The Religious Value of the World’s Fair. Dr. C. 
Babism ; a New Religion of the Nineteenth Century. 


Nov. 


Catholic Priest. 


Prof. H. Goodwin 


Patton. 
Dr. Frank F. Ellin- 


wood. 
The Fraudulent Side of Spiritualism—A Duty. Dr. Isaac K, Funk. 


Horlick’s Magazine.—1, Broap Srreer Avenue. 6d. Oct. 15. 
= uica; the Land of Many Waters. John Adams. 
‘reemasonry ; the Keeping of the Brotherhood. An Old Student. 
House Beautiful.—13, Gerrarp Street. 6d. 
Persian and Rhodian Faience as a Source of Design. Illus, 
The Worthies of Gerrard Street. 


Oct. 15. 


6d. Nov. 


Idler.—33, HEnRtETTA STREET. 
Illus. Bb. Gilbert. 


Sir William Grantham’s Cottages at Barcombe. 
A Two Pounder de Luxe. Illus. W. E. Ward. 


Independent Review.—Unwin. 
In Peril of Change. C. F. G. Masterman. 
‘The Swiss Peasant. W. H. Dawson. 
Protection; the American Warning. F. C. Howe. 
‘The Origin of Circumcision. J. G. Frazer. 
The Future and the House of Lords. Charles Trevelyan, M.P 
Hellenism and Christianity. F. Melian Staweil. 
The Work of Mr. Henry James. Sydney Waterlow. 
Socialism in Japan. Alfred Stead. 
The Myth ot Magna Carta. Edward Jenks. 
Faith and Knowledge. G. Lowes Dickinson. 
Internationalism and the Ha; gue. F. W. Hirst. 


International Journal of Ethics.—Sonnenscuern. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
The Bias of Patriotism. Alfred Jordan. 
Moral Instruction in Schools. Concl. Herbert M. Thompson, 
Music and Morality. Halbert H. Britan. 
Truth and Imagination in Religion, Ralph Barton Perry. 
Human Pre-Existence. J. Ellis McTaggart. 
A Japanese View of American Trade Unionism. Hpoito Ito. 
English Prisons and Their Methods. H. J. B. Montgomery. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt, Dust. 6d. Nov. 
Mrs. Bennett-Gladstone ; Gladstone’s Cousin and Her Adopted Daughter, 
Rev. Matthew Russell. 
A Reminiscence of the Poet Moore. Rev. N. Walsh. 


Journal of the African Society.—Macmirtan. 6s. Oct. 
Go!'d Coast under Danes and Dutch. a Sir Matthew Nathan. 
Opening Up of British East Africa, H. T. 

French Policy in Madagascar. A, A de 
Zibris and Midgans (Somaliland). J. W. C. Kirk. 
Right and Left Hand in Bantu. Miss A. Werner. 
‘The Nembe or Brass Language. Adebiyi-Tepowa, 
An Ibo Festival. A. A. Whitehouse. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture,—Laucuron, 
Experiments in Fattening Turkeys. Illus. H. de Courcy, 
Kenting of Farm Land by Poultry-Keepers. E. Brown, 


as. 6d. Nov. 


44, Oct. rg. 
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Journal of the Royal Unies i Institution.—J. J. Keviner. 


ct. 

The Education of Imperial ph Hevel Officers of the Executive 
Branch. Lieut.-Commander K. Sato. 

The British Cavalry. Capt. E. M. J. Molyneux. 

The Desirability of the Acquirement by Infantry Officers of a More Intel- 
ligent Knowledge of the Use of Field Artillery. Major C. O, Head, 

Speed and Consumption of Steamships. Commander J. F. Ruthven. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hutcuinson. 6d. Nov. 


and E. Southall; a Modern Gozzoli. Illus. Hugh Stokes. 
ntertaining Their Majesties, Illus. Miss Mary Spencer Warren, 
Art and Needlework. Illus. Lilian Joy. 

Lady Milliners. Illus. Annesley Kenealy. 

Is Bridge immoral? Symposium. 


Leisure Hour,—4, Bouverie Street. 6d. Nov. 
Impressions of Parliament. Illus. Dr. Macnamara. 
ohn Wesley, Evangelist. Illus. Rev. Richard Green. 
The Living Mummies of Far Tibet. Illus. Lieut.-Col. L, A. Waddell, 
Sir John Woodburn, _ Illus, 
The First Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards. Illus. 
The Threshold of Spring. Illus. Frank Stevens. 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine.—141, Firru Avenur, New York, 
tocts, Oct. 
The Great Theatrical Syndicate in America. Illus. The Editors. 
The Shark. Illus. Frank T. Bullen. 
The Passion for Publicity. Illus. W. Bob Holland. { 
‘The Future of Japan. With Portrait. Marquis Ito. 
The Battle of Yalu-River. Brigade Commander. 
Edward Butler, Boss of St. Louis. With Portrait. J. J. McAuliffe. 
Archbishop Randall Davidson. Illus. Curtis Brown. 
wes Bell; the Military Dictator of Colorado, Illus. William MacLeod 
aine. 


Library Association Record.—Wuitcoms House, Wuitrcoms 
STREET. 1s. Oct. 15 
The Public Reference Library and Ssccadars and Higher Education, 
Prof. Mark E. Wright. 
English Books in Phkahy and Religion in 1903. H. Guppy. 
Library World.—181, Queen Vicroria Street. 6d. Oct. 15, 
The Newcastle Meeting of the Library Association, 1904. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—PHILApEfpHia, 1s. 
Old English Sacred Drama. Illus. Prof. Felix E. Schelling . 


Longman’s Magazine.—Lonemans. 6d. Nov. 
The House of Commons from the Inside; With Some Advice to New 
Members, Dr. R. Farquharson., 
Izaak Walton at Droxford. Canon Vaughan. 
The Beautiful Sheridans, Alfred Beaver. 


Maemillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 
Recollections of a St. Andrews Man. W. Quilliam., 
The Case for a Redistribution Bill. F. St. John Morrow. 
The Reformation of Criminals. Sir Andrew Reed, 
Rome before 1870. 


Magazine of Commerce.—155, CHEApsIDE. 1s, Nov. 
The Scandal of Secret Commissions, 
The Erection of the New Cabinet Factory of the Singer Manufacturing 
Company. Illus. H. Bramwell Adams, 
The Sculpture Copying-Machine. Illus. 
The Ethics of Commerce. 
A History of Furniture Decoration. Illus. 


Missionary Review.—44, Fizer Street. Oct. 
How to Win Moslems to Christ ; Symposium. 
‘The Normal State of Affairs in ‘Turkey. Illus. One Who Knows, 
Missionary Leaders of the Future. Illus. Rev. H. O’Dwight. 


Monthly Review.—Murray. as. 6d. Nov. 

Japanese Barbarism. X. 
Sir William Harcourt. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
‘Lhe Presidential Election. Sidney Brookes. 
Sultan Murad V. Khalil Saadeh. 
‘Lhe Salvation Army. John Manson. 
Tibet ; the Treaty and ‘Trade. Charles E. D, Black, 
The Secret of the Templars. F, , Legge. 

**Concerning One Old Woman.” Gleb Ouspensky. 
The Revival of Gaelic in nell T. O. Russell. 
Instinct in the Making. G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. 
Evil. Norman Pearson. 


> ‘National Review.—23, Ryvper STREET. 2s. 6d.” Nov. 
The Presidential Election in the United States. Wm. Jennings Bryan, 
‘The’ Need for Counter-Preparation. Ignotus. 
An Appeal to Unionist Leaders. Prof. A. V. Dicey. 
Fox-Hunting from Within. Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
Some Children’s Essays. Miss K. Bathurst. 
The National;League for Physical Education and Improvement, 
Brunton, 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
‘The Spokesman of Despair. Miss Jee H. Findlater, 
‘The Cause of Appendicitis. F.R.C 
Sea Power and Admiralty Coal. 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts. 
Japan and the West. 
Greater Britain, 


Oct. ' 


Nov. 


25 cts. 


Sir Lauder 


Pre Boyd Dawkins, 
Moreton Frewen. 
Count Okuma. 








THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


New England Magazino.—s, Pane Square, Boston. 25 cts 
South Natick, Mass. Illus. Edith A. Sawyer. 
The Evolution of the Japanese Stage. Jone Noguchi. 
A Visit to Lundy. Illus. R. L. Pillsbury. 
Child Life in the Philippines. Illus. Mises Irving. 
Emotions experienced in Battle. Charles E. Benton. 
A New Era of Rapid Transit. G, E. Walsh. 
The Boston Floating Hospital. Llus. Amy Woods. 
Tlie Exhibits of the Boston Public Schools at St. Louis, 

Stanwood. 
Captain Alden Partridge. Illus. N. L. Sheldon. 

New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 

The Labourers Acts and the Poor Law. 
Children’s Libraries. Contd. 
The Partrician Documents. Arthur Clery. 
Hobbes. Rev. J. Darlington, 
Religious Songs of Connacht. Contd. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 


New Shakespeareana.—SuakesPEArE Press, WestFiELD, New 


ERSEY. 75 cts. Oct. 
Plays within Plays. W. J. Lawrence. 
Bacon in France. 


R. L. Ashhurst. 
Nineteenth Century and After.—Srorriswoopr, 2s. 6d. Nov. 

The Rights and Duties of Neutrals ; President Roosevelt’s Proposed Con- 

ference. Sir John Macdonell. 

England, Germany, and Austria. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 

Motor Traffic and the Public Roads. Sir Walter Gilbey. 

Free Thought in the Church of England. Prebendary Whitworth. 

Mr, Mallock and the Bishop of Worcester. Rev. H. Maynard Smith. 

The Exhibition of Early Art in Siena, Langton Douglas. 

Table-Talk. Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

The Literature of Finland. Hermione Ramsden. 

Sir Robert Wilson ; a Forgotten Adventurer. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
oe Emigrants. Wilson Crewdson. 

Voman in Chinese Literature. Herbert A. Giles. 
The Check to Woman-Suffrage in the United States. 
The Russian Soldier, Car! Joube art. 

North American Review.—Wm. HEINEMANN, 
Czarism at Bay. Karl Blind. 
Conditions in the Congo Free State. Baron Moncheur. 
Sanity and Safety in Relation to Public Office. 
Hamilton. 
Literature in the New Century. eae sy Matthews, 

The Making of Modern Races. . P. Chalmers Mitchell. 

How Good City Government may ‘bel had. Lucius F. C. Garvin, 
What the Prohibition Party stands for. Silas C. Swallow. 
Masculine and Feminine Occupations. 

The Reform of the Calendar. C. H. Genung. 

Higher Education in the West. W. R. Harper. 

Canada’s New ‘T'ranscontinental Railway. John Charlton. 
Reminiscences of War. Carmen Sylva. 


Occasional Papers.—3, Lanspowne Terrace, BourNemMoutH. 6d. 


Oct. 15. 
English Gems in French Settings. §S. Gertrude Ford. 
The Burden of Responsibility. Garfield Howe. 
Dr. Van der — Judge Willis. 
Culture. H. L. Vahey. 
Mark Rutherford. Lewis W. Townsend. 
Open Court.—Kecan Paut. 6d. Oct. 

What the Dog is built todo. Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 
The Legendary and the Real Napoleon. Illus. H. R. Evans, 
The Japanese Floral Calendar. Illus. E. W. Clement. 
Elie Metchnikoff and Senile Decadence. Dr. Paul Carus. 

Pall Mall Magazine.—Newron Srreet, Hovsorn. 1s. 
Wax Effigies in Westminster Abbey; the Ragged Regiment. 

Beerbohm. 


Illus. Cla, 


6d. Nov. 
w. Nicholas J. Synnott. 
Miss Charlotte O’Conor Eccles. 


Frank Foxcroft, 


as.6d. Oct. 


Dr. Allan McLane 


Nov. 
Illus. Max 


Stories for Stained Glass; a Plea for Reform. Illus. Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
A Night in the Jungle. Tilus. A. M. Kennion. 
Mr. William Crooks ; a Study in Personz ality. Illus. Herbert Vivian. 


Sadova and the ‘‘ Seven Weeks’ War.”” Illus. Count Liitzow. 


Queer Industries in Paris. Illus. M. de Nevers. 

London’s Historical Houses. Illus. Frederick Dolman. 

On Foot through the Pyrenees; Unmapped Europe. Illus. 

Scientific Research. Prof. Ira Remsen. 

The Story of the Sikh ‘‘ Holy of Holies.” 

Bedside Books. George Frost. 

Positivist Review.—Wo. Reeves. 3d. Nov. 

Is British Imperialism a Moral Factor in the Progress of Humanity? Sir 
Henry Cotton. 

Reform of the Calendar, Frederic Harrison. 

‘The Japanese Revolution. Dr. J. H. Bridges. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly peviow.—w, ALDERSGATE STREET. 
et. Is 


2s. 


Hilaire Beloc, 


Illus, Caldwell Lipsett. 


The Problem of Suffering in the Old Test ument, 
The Doctrine of the Logos. James Lindsay. 
The Rationalistic Attack and the Christian ‘Reply. Fred Pickett, 
‘The “‘ Herod” of Stephen Phillips. J. D. 

Humanism; a New Philosophic Cult. G, C Sharpe. 

William Hazlitt. Albert A. Birchenou; gh. 

The Essence of Christianity. John Forster. 

A Study of British Genius. E. Shepherd. 

The Moral Aspect of the Atonement. G. P. Maynard, 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Phillips Chester. 

Sunday Observance. B. H 


Prof. G. Buchanan Gray. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 





Princeton Theological Review.—MacCatra, PuiLrapecputa. 
The Great Awakening and Its Relation to American Christianity. Edward 


Why the Mind has a Body. 
Destructive Criticism. Tac Coope r. 
The Infinite, Contradictory ari Faith. 
The Millennium and the Apocalypse. 


‘ Public Works.—24, Brinz Lanz, FLeer Srreer. 


Sub-Aqueous Tunnelling. 
The Public Baths of Ancient Rome. 
The Electrifica ation of Steam R: ailw ae 


Sir Alexander Binnie. * 
s. Thomas Ashby, Junr. 


The Gravelhalo Tunnel, Norw: Ly. Our Special Correspondent. 


G. Leinekugel le Cocq. 





Transport Across Maritime Channels. 


Quarterly Review.—Joun 
The Panama Canal and Maritime Commer 
The *‘ Advocatus Diaboli’ 
The Palace of Knossos. 


7 on the Divina Comr nedia a. 


The Influence of Kant on Modern Thought. aird. ; 
Thomas Traherne and the Religious Poetry of the Seventeenth Ce 


The Animals of Africa. 
The Coming Presidential Election in the Gaited States. 
British Rule in Egy pt. 


French Painting 3 in the 
Higher Education in Wales 
The Case of the Scottish Churches. 


Q 
Hospit: al Housekeeping. 
Some!Nonconformist Public Sch ols. 
The Missions ary Outlook, 
the Oldest Ini rabsted City in the World. 


Railway by ee Ferrer Lane. ; 
the Midland Railway’s New Port. 


okes. 
What becomes of = Railway C arriages? 
London and North. Western R: adh E xpre resses iN 1904. 


Gradients of the Highland Railway. 
The Fruit ‘Traffic of Evesham. II 
British Locomotive Practice and Performance. 
Kelve don, Tiptree and Tollesbury R: uilw ay. 
The Ma iking of an Engine Driver. 


_Reliquary.—Deose. 
Some. Norm: an and Pre- Senin an Remains in n the Dove-Dale District. 
A Hebride: an Pi lgrit nage. I V 
Medallic Portraits of Christ in the Sixteenth Century. 


Review of Reviews,—-Mztzov RNE. 
Copra Trading in the South Seas. 
Lord — and Sir H. Campbell- sama in. 


Royal gg og A. Pearson. 
Anim: als ¢ on n the Stage ; 


Food That endanamee well Ep 
The World through the Eyes of the Soldier. 


The Economic be of Ruskin’ s Te: ‘ching. 
The Italian gg = 


The Problem "of Conte mporary rE nglish Fiction. 


The Work of - Boys’ Club see ‘Its Place in Social Progress. 


«\ Scottish Geographical Magazine. = pw. STANFORD. 
it. 

On Mountains and Mankind. Dough As W. Freshfield. 

Tr ‘he Meeting of =~ British Association. 


Scottish Historical Review.—J1 \MES M ACLEHOSE AND Sons, 
Gu 
The Scottish Peerage. 


The Charitie of the Sea 
Miss Katherine Read, Court Paintress. 
Sidelights on the History of Montrose’s Cat ampaigns, 
Scottish Industrial Undertakings before the U nion, 
The Bishops of Dunkeld. Concl. 


The Homes of the Claverhouse Grahams. Prof, Sanford Terry. 
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: Seribner’s Magazine.—Samprson Low. 1s. Nov. 

Stage Scenery ; Such Stuff as Dreams are made of. Illus. John Corbin. 
The Old-Time Negro. Thomas Nelson Page 

Conditions in the Russian Army. Illus. ‘Thomas F. Millard. ‘ 

The Royal Academy. Illus. ——— Fred. A. Heaton. 

Some Family Letters of Thomas Jefferson. 

The War of 1812. Illus. Contd. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. N 
Which are the Most Popular Pictures in the National Gallery? Illus. 
apanese and Chinese Games. Illus. 
Through the Strait s by Submarine. Illus. Yves Madec. 
A Military Court-Martial and How It is conducted. 
Wyndham. 
The Memories of Sarah Bernhardt. Illus. Contd. 


Sunday at Home.—4, Bovve 
Leaders in the Temperance Army. With Portrai 
‘Through Moab and Edom to Petra. Illus. A, For der. 

Godfrey Thring, Hymn-Writer. With Portrait. Rev. H. Smith. 
Some Curious Ecclesiastical Effigie Ry lu Ludlam Teale. 

Hus and Jerome of Prague. Re Me “y 
Thomas Chalmers. With Portrait. ee He 





Illus. Horace 





ea 6d. Nov. 
i gh B. Philpott. 








Crombie. 


Sunday Magazine.—lIszister. 6d. Nov. 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie, 1803—1873. With Portrait. Editor. 
The Early Days of the Sunday Magazine. Illus. Sarah Tytler. 
London Dreams, Illus. W. Tei outh Shore. 
Wendell Phillips, Orator and Abolitionist. With Portrait. J. Hirst 
Hollowell. 
Cornwall ; In the Delectable Ducl chy. Illus. Sir Rict ard Ts angye. 

Dante and His English Translators. Illus. Sir W : 
Pearl ; an Early English Poem. Dr. Richard Garnett. 
Sunday Strand.—Newness. 6d. Nov. 

Jerusalem. Illus. Rev. W. S. Watkinson. 

‘The Gunpowder Plot. Illus. Charlotte Mass n. 

‘lhe Land of the Londoner. Illus. G. Gale Thomas. 

Is the Sunday School inefficient? Symposium. 

Manchester Wesleyan Mission; a Cure for Pessimism. Illus. A. B. 
Cooper, 




















Technics.—Newnes. 9d. Oct. 15. 
The Mechanics of Heavy Electric Traction. II 
Manipulation of Clay applied to Pott F 
The Fibrous Constituents of Paper. 
Electric Lamps. Illus. Cor 
‘The Chemical Analysis of Hi 
Tne Electro-Magnetic Theory. 
Korting’s Double-Acting Gas Engine 
Electric Waves. Illus. Contd. 7 leming. 
Theory of Structural Design. Illus. - Fi nder Etchells 
Arrange »ment of Machinery in a Modern C ytton Mill. "Contd W. Scott 


aggart. 


















Temple Bar.—Macmitran. 1s. Nov. 
Kit Smart. M. Kirkby Hill. 
Further Rambles with an American. Contd. Christian Tearle. 
The Broads in Winter. W. J. Batchelder. 
A Diary of the Seventeenth Century by Wm. Taswell. Constance Spender 





Theosophical Review.—161, New Bonp Srr: 
The Perfect Sermon, or the Asclepius. G. R. S. Mead. 
Emotion versus Reason. Concl. H. Knight-Eaton. 
The Permanent Atom. Mrs. Ant nie Besant. 

Theosophic Light on Bible Shadows. Mathetes. 


Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. Nov. 
Bishop Lewis; Interview. With Portrait. W.G.C. 
Miss | Flos rence Nightingale; Just Fifty Years Ago. Illus. Charlotte 


1s. Oct. 15. 





The C oming rel the Normans ; Links with the Past. Illus. E. Hermitage 


ns Reta Oe Border. Mrs. J. G. Simps« 

St. Hugh, Bishop of Linc With Portrait. Dass Wickham. 

The Ideals of Church Music; Symposium. 

‘The Cottages of Shakespeare and Ann H ithaway. Illus. Sidney Heath. 
Old Much-Wenlock. Illus. H. G. Archer. 





Twentieth Century Home.—Mownsray House, Norrork Srreer, 
W.¢ 








6d. Oct. 
Women Who conquer Beasts. Illus. Lucia Trevor Lee. 
A Girl’s Opportunity to work Her W ay through College. Caroline Hazard. 
Why Women fail as Mothers. Elizabeth M. Gil 





st Greville. 
= Colton. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Nov. 
«In Search of the Five-Horned Giraffe. Illus. Major P. H. G. Powell- 
Cotton. 
Rain-making in Savage Africa. Illus. Rev. Henry Cole. 
Fritz Veber: an Alpine Tragedy. Illus. Frederic Lees. 
‘The Secrets of Mendicant Paris. Illus. John N. Raphael. 
The Stone of Semarika. Illus. Allen Upward. 
A Battle for Life with Pythons at the New York Zoo. Illus. H. D. Jones, 
The Féte of Jeanne Hachette at Beauvais. Lllus. A. Harris, 
What I saw at Kano. Illus. Capt. C. H. Foukkes. 


Some Romances of the British Peerage. Illus. vady Viol 
‘Lhe Splendour of the Wealthy Russians. Illus. Thorndi 
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Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. Nov. 
The Art of Lady Alma-Tadema. Illus. Percy Cross Standing. 
The Decoy. Illus. Chas. G. D. Roberts. 
The Small Farmer in England. Illus. H. Rider Haggard. 
The Ways of Our Railways. Illus. Contd. C. H. Grinling, 
Bulls as Actors. Illus. J. Bernard, 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anv SrouGuTon. 
Some Beautiful Portraits of 1904, Illus. Ignota. 
‘The Empress of Russia. Illus. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
Well-Known Women and Their Dogs. Illus. Mrs, Stennard Robertson, 


6d. Nov 


World To-day.—67, WasasH Avenue, CuIcaGo. 1octs, Oct. 
Packingtown during the Strike. Ernest Poole. 
America’s Neglected ‘l'rade with Asia. Illus. W.S. Harwood. 
In the Home of the Elk. Illus. Henry F. Cope. 
The German Officer. Illus. Wolf von Schierbrand. 
The, Discovery of a Prehistoric Necropolis at Harlyn Bay. Illus. E. 


Douglas Sheilas. 
College Athletics and College Morals. W.H. P. Faunce. 
The Fight to save King Cotton, Dlus. C. Arthur Williams. 
The Amenities of a Presidential Campaign. Illus. Francis W. Shepardson. 
The Scottish Church Crisis. Cuthbert Lennox. 
St. Louis, Chicago, and the Typhoid Bacillus. Edwin O. Jordan. 
The Management of a Presidential Campaign. Illus. Walter Wellman 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


World’s Work.—W. Hervemann. 138. 
The Decadence of the Drug. Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
Dispelling Fog by Electricity. Illus. 
A Criticism of Our Civil Service. An Ex-Civil Servant. 
Birmingham University. Illus. C. Alfred Smith. 
Glass Models of Minute Life. Illus. 
Cheap Country Cottages. Illus. Home Counties. 
The ABCDE F of Cookery. With Diagrams. Eustace Miles. 
The Evolution of a British Consulate. Illus. 
The Open-Air Cure of Consumption. Illus. Ex-Patient. 
The Delicate Craft of Enamelling. Illus. G. M.D. Lane. 


Young Man.—4, Lupcarte Circus. 3d. Nov 
Mr. D.’Lloyd-George. Illus. Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
The Business of Life and the Life of Business. F, A. Atkins. 
A Franciscan Pilgrimage to Umbria. Illus. Hon. 
Adderley. 
The ‘Truth about the Working Man Controversy. Rev. R. J. Campbell. 


Nov. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Lurzowsrr, 43, Bertin. 2Mks. Oct. 
Germany’s Inefficient Navy. Major-Gen. Keim. , 
Wagner and Christianity. Dr. H. Weinel. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Colonial Policy. Prof. K. Wiedenfeld. 
Bavaria and the Empire. 
Seen of Places of Interest or Natural Beauty. Prof. C. J. 
uchs. 
National Colonisation Questions. Dr. H. Meyer. 
The German Americans. O, von Gottberg. 
Fortification and Army. Lieut. Frobenius, 
The English Press. T’, Schiemann. 
Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue VerRLAcs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART, 
ks. per qr. Oct. 
Mediation in the Russo-Japanese War. Diplomat. 
Contraband of War. Vice-Adm. Valvis. 
Early Letters of Rudolf von Bennigsen. Contd. H. Oncken. 
‘The Swedish Antarctic Expedition. Dr. O. Nordenskjéld. 
‘The Battle of Sadowa or Kéniggratz. G. Babst. 
The Russo-Japanese War. Contd. Gen. von Lignitz. 
Unpublished Letters by Leopold von Ranke. Contd. F. von Ranke. 
Physical Chemistry and the Physical View of the World. Dr. F. Willy 
Hinrichsen. 
Was Gottfried Kinkel condemned to Death? Dr. J. Joesten. 
Roderick Benedix. R. von Gottschall. 
The King of France. Contd. Prof. F. Funck-Brentano. 
The Significance of Luxury in Diet. C. Voit. 
Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Parret, Bertin. 6 Mks. per gr. Oct. 
= Army in Poland under Graf Berg, 1863-5. J. von Verdy du 
ernois. 
The Creation Story. Hermann Gunkel. 
To the Far East by the Siberian Railway. Graf Vay von Vaya. 
Naval War and Commerce. Curt Freiherr von Maltzahn. 
French Primitive Art. W. von Seidlitz. 
‘The German Kaiser-Saga. E. Bernheim. 
Friedrich Ratzel. H. Helmolt. 
Thiers. M. von Brandt. 
Cardinal Newman. G. Pfeilschifter. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. x Mk. Oct. 
The St. Louis Exhibition. Illus. Leo Nacht. 
Table Decoration, China, Glass, etc. Illus. J. Leisching. 
Monatsschrift far Stadt und Land.—Marren Warneck, BERLIN. 
3 Mks. per gr. Oct. 
National Language and National Life. Prof. Hashagen. 
The Hope of Life in the Old Testament Prophets. Prof. O. Kanig. 
Japan Then and Now. Dr. Niewerth. 
Nord und Siid.—Sresennurenersrr. 11, Brestav. 2 Mks, 
Adolf Oberlander. With Portrait. Ola Hansson. 
The Present Position of the Nibelung Question. A. Ritter. 
Personality. K. W. Goldschmidt. 
The Naval War in the Far East and the Russian Operations, A. Rogalla 
von Bieberstein. 
The Legal Requirements of the Higher Official Service. K. von Strantz. 


Oct. 


Whitefield’s; Good Work for Young Men. Illus. Rev. C. Silvester- 
orne. 
Young Woman.—4, Lupcate Circus. 3d. Nov. 
Lady Marjorie Sinclair. Illus. Hulda Friederichs, 
About Chrysanthemums, Illus. Eden Mazy. 
Mrs. T. P. O’Connor: Interview. Illus. E. J. 
Socialistische Monatshefte.—Bevurustr. 2, Bertin. 50 Pf. Oct. 


The Bremen Conference. Dr, Lindemann. 

The Prussian National School and Social Democracy. Dr. L. Arons. 
The Relations between Home and Foreign Labour.  F. Laufkétter. 
England’s Commercial Development in the Last Century. E. Bernstein. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herper, Freisurc, BAvEN. 10 Mks. 
80 perann. Oct. 

The Historical’Character of the Fourth Gospel. J. Knabenbauer. 

The Riddle of Life. Illus. C. Wasmann. 

Achim von Arnim in His Letters. O. Pfilf. 

Diisseldorf Art Exhibition. Concl. Illus. S. Beissel. 


Ueber Land und aneidins se pete STUTTGAKT. 
I ° ct. 

Fritz August von Kaulbach. Illus. F. Wolter. 

St. Louis Exhibition. Illus. K. E. Schmidt, 

Greyerz, Switzerland. Illus. G. Luck. 

The Great Unity in the Structure of the World, Illus. Dr. M. W. Meyer. 

Swedish National Dances. Illus, A. Ahman, 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Sreciirzerstr. 53, BERLIN. 
t Mk. 50 Pf. Oct. 

How Munich eats and drinks. Illus, F. von Ostini. 

Thiers, Prof. E. Heyck. 

Wagner-Conductors. Illus. Dr. W, Kleefeld. 

Greek Vases. Illus. A. Briining. 

Pauline Viardot Garcia. Illus.- Prof. L. Pietsch. 

German Cavalry Horses, Illus. F. Freiherr von Dincklage. 


Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Grorc WesrerMAnn, Braun- 
SCHWEIG. 1 Mk. 40 Pf. Oct. 
Melchior Lechter. Illus. Pauline Lange. 
Life in Antarctic Ice. Illus. Dr. H. Gazert. 
Gottfried Keller in Berlin. With Portrait. E. Jacobs. 
Dances. Illus. Oskar Bie. ‘ 
Eduard Moérike as a Lyric Poet. Illus. Karl Fischer. 
The Wiesbaden Theatre Then and Now. Illus. K. Pagenstecher. 
German South-West Africa. Illus. Karl Dove. 
Theodor Storm’s Last Days. Gertrud Storm. 


The Art-Life of To-day. Illus. W. Gensel. 


Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 26 Mks. 
perann. Oct. 
Max Klinger’s ‘‘ Drama-Group” in Sculpture. Illus. G. Treu. 
Max Klinger’s Decorative Paintings in the Villa Albers at Steglitz. Illus. 
F. Becker. ’ 
Forgotten and Newly- Discovered Pictures by Gainsborough. 
G. Pauli and K, Lange. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft,—BreitKore 
UND HAERTEL. 10 Mks. perann. Oct. 

The International Musical Society. H. Kretzschmar. 

A German Music College at Prague in 1616, E. Rychnovsky. 

Music in the Caucasus. B. D. Korganow. 


Illus. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Association Catholique.—14, Ruz pe v’Appaye, Paris. 18 frs. per 
ann, 


ct. 

The Professional Organisation of the Future.. E. M. Saint-Léon, 
Insurance of Workmen. A. Boissard. 

Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacumrre, 20s. per ann. Oct. 

ierre Leroux. Pau) Stapfer. 

Margaret of Austria and the Church of Brou. Concl. Fanny Byse. 
The Soul of the Russian People. A, Schinz. 
Grétry on Jean Jacques R H. Buff 
The Devil in European Literature. Concl. M. Delines. 

















Correspondant.—3:, Ruz Sauce emsanee, Paris, 2 frs. soc. 
. ct. 10. 

The Government and the Church in France, 

‘The Church and Divorce. P. Pisani. 

Petrarch. H. Cochin. 

Russia and the War; a Military Study. 
oseph de Maistre. Contd. F. Descostes, 
he Inventors of Wood-Engraving G,. Guillot. 

Impressions of India, P. Mimande. 

Auguste Comte and Alphonse Gratry. A. de Gourlet, 


J. Piou. 


and Rev. J. G. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


F, Coppée. 





nat LF. Rég gamey. 
Pau! Zourget’s ‘‘ Un Divorce.” G. de Lamarzelle. 
Nattier. P. de Nolhac. 


The Japanese at Home. Marquis de Nadai'lac. 


The Succession in Lippe. Vte. C. de Lestrade. 
India. Contd. P. Mimande. 
Grande Revue.—1s, Rue Pierre-Cuarron, Paris. 2 fr. 50¢. 
Jct. 


Shakespeare on the Stage in France. J. J. Jusserand. 
Letter to Paul Bourget. L. de Romeut. 

Man’s Place in the Universe. H. Chateau. 

The ‘‘ Pacifistes ” and the War. Lieut.-Col. Le Marchand. 
The Theatre under the Consulate. G, Stenger. 

In the Country of the Khalifs. Y.D. Sémach. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricueviev, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 
( 


ct. 
The Expulsion of the Moriscos of Spain. E, Castelot. 
The Protection of the Weak. H. Bouét. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rve ve v’Ecuaupé Sr. Germain, Paris. 
afrs. Oct. ¢ 
The Roots-of Idealism. R. de Gourmont. 
Mr. H. G, Wells and the Wonders of Science. 
H. Fantin-Latour. C. Morice. 
Belgian Artists, M.A. Leblond. 
Imagination in Children. L. Bélugou. 


: Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerte. 

The Catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale, I 

The Triple Alliance. Raqueni. 

Evening Public Lectures, 1848-1850. 

Servan and Fouché. E, Gachot. 

Madame Duplessy and Her Salon. 

Literary French. Gustave Kahn. 
Oct. 15. 

The French in Ohio, T. Roosevelt. 

Morocco. Africus. 

Protection in England. M. Paillarés. 

The Situation in Italy. Raqueni. 

The Sleeping Sickness. M. Dumoret. 

From Talma to Jolidan. G. Kahn. 

Rural Technical Schools for Women. M, Duclos. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—19, Rue Bonaparte, 
2AR 


s%. 2&. Oct. 1. 
Bulgaria. René Henry. 
The Simplon and French Interests. Paul Girardin. 
The Russo-Japanese War. J. de La Peyre. 


France and Spain and Morocco. J. H. Franklin. 
The French Shore Question. R. de Caix. 
The Maritime Arsenal at Lisbon. J. Heffel. 
Réforme Sociale.—s54, Rug pe Seine, Paris. 2 fr. 
The Rural Community and the Parish. E. Nolent. 
Liberated Slaves in African Villages. J. du Teil. 
— To-day. G. Bordat. 


Marcel Réja. 


55 frs. adap” Oct. 1% 
aris. . Morel. 


M. Pellisson. 
Robert Eude. 


Oct. 1. 


conomic and Social Life in the Rural Districts of Western France. I. 


Pasquier. 
The Agricultural Syndicate and Its Social Action. 
Oct, 16. 
Political History and Economic History. H. Joly. 
The War and Commerce, A, Faviére. 

La Revue.—12, Avenve pe L’OpéRA, Paris. 1 fr. 25 cts. 
The Future of the Human Species. Illus. P. Le Damany. 
Sainte-Beuve and Madame Victor Hugo. Concl. L. Séché. 
Science and Universities in Japan. Prof. K. Miwa. 

Hugo‘and Vigny. E. Faguet. 

Psychology and Paternal Love. E. Schuré. 

The Assassination of Monaldeschi ;a Christina of Sweden at Fontainebleau. 
A. Retté. 


Oct. 15. 
The Reform of Classical Education. C. Pagot. 
Domestic Service. J. Hudry Menos, 
The Marionette Theatre at Antinoé. A. Gayet. 
The Spanish Parliament. P. E. de Bray. 
The French Origin of the German Emperor. Baron Heckedorn. 
The Psychology of Love. Saint-Georges de Boubélier. 
Literature with a Purpose. G. Pellissier. 
The Cure of Neurasthenia, Dr. F. Regnault. 
»~ Unknown Morocco. J. Mélila. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avenue pve t’Orera, Paris. rir. Oct 1. 

The Psychology of Intolerance. A. N. Bertrand. 

Max Miiller and M. Malabari. Concl. D. Ménant. 

The Duties of the Independent Churches to the State on the Eve of the 
Separation of Church and State. H. Cordey. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerre. 62 frs. per.ann. Oct. 1. 
The French Government and National Defence. Contd. Etienne Lamy. 
The Wrong Moral and Social Consequences of Darwinism. A. Fouillée. 
The Grande Mademoiselle. Contd. A, Barine. 

The Russian Merchant Marine. Contd. J. Charles Roux. 
Politics and Moral Unity. F. de Witt-Guizot. 

Ada Negri’s ‘‘ Maternity.” E. Rod. 
Medicine and Dwarfs, A, Dastre. 


E. Duport. 


Oct. 1. 
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Oct. 15. 
Reminiscences of the Berlin Congress. Comte Charles de Moiiy. 
Pierre de Ronsard, Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
The Government and National Defence in France. Concl. 
M. Combes. * * 
Manchuria and Sil Comte Vay de Vaya et Luskod. 
Shakespeare and French Criticism. R. Doumic. 
Constanza Monti-Perticari. ‘I’. de Wyzewa. 


Revue Economique Internationale, —Féu1x Atcan, Paris. 5 frs. 


ct. 
French Industry under the Third Republic. E. Levasseur. 
‘The Political Economy of the Modern World. C. T. de Inama-Sternegg. 
Trans-Siberia and the War. A. Métin. 
‘The International Association for the Protection of Workers. E. Mahaim. 
Steam Turbines. R. Lucion. 
Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, Ruz pe La 
ICTOIKE, Paris. 2frs. Oct. 
Hydrogr: aphic Works on the Senegal and on the Niger. , G. Vasco. 
The Congo State. T. B. 
The Strategic Mistakes of the Japanese. With Maps. G. Demanche. 
Revue Générale.—16, Ruz TRevrenBerG, Brusse.s. 
Oct. 
The Belgian Elections of 1904. C. Woeste. 
Criminals. Concl. A. de Ridder. 
Economic Theories in Belgium, 1830-1886. 
Catholicism in Japan. L. Delplace. 
Frédéric Plessis. H. Davignon. 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Ruz Sourriot, Paris. 
8frs. perann. Oct. 
The Greatness and the Decline of Venice. F. Cosentini. 
Indefinite Sentences in Penal Law. S. Rz apoport. 


E. Lamy. 


12 frs. per ann. 


B. de Trannoy. 


Revue d’Italie.—s9, Via Detta Frezza, Rome. 1 fr. Oct. 
Catholic Mis:ionin China. H. Mereu. 
Military Organisation in France. C. Chanvin. 
Revue du Monde Catholique. — 76, Rue pes Sainrs-Peres, Panis. 


tfr. soc. Oct. 1. 
The Revue du Monde Catholique. Mgr. Justin Févre. 
Gratry. Contd. Pére At. 
Cashmere. Contd. Louis d’Orléans. 


The or Monarchy and the Catholic Royalists. Abbé Mayol de 


Lup 
St. iets and St. Marie Madeleine at Aix and St. Maximin-La-Ste- 
Beaume. M. M. Sicard. 


Sceur de Jaurias. Contd. H. Mazeau. 
Oct. 15. 
The Revue du Monde Catholique to the Pope. A. Savaéte and Mgr. Justin 
evre. 

The First Year of Pius X. P. de Méchineix. 
‘The Jews and the Church and in History. R. P. Constant. 
The Agrarian Crisis in Ireland and the Land Bill of 1903. J. de Cloture. 
Sceur de Jaurias. Contd. H. Mazeau. 

Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 
Reminiscences and:Adventures, 1740-1769. 
Incandescent Light. L. Houllevigue. 
Victor Hugo in Guernsey. Contd. Paul Stapfer. 
Moslem Universities in Egypt. Contd. P. Arminjon. 
The Naval Attacks in the Far East. Lieut. * * * 


Oct. 15. 
The Baltic Fleet. XXX. 
The Population of Ancient Greece. P. Guiraud. 
Reminiscences. Contd. Comte V. Esterhazy. 
‘Turkestan, Tibet, Cashmere. Capt. Anginieur. 
Scientific Illustration in Literature. M. Corday. 
Victor Hugo in Guernsey. Concl. P. Stapfer. 

M. Maura. * 

Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricueviev, Paris. 
M. Méline and Collective Contract. E, Fourniére. 
Socialism in the Fields. G, E. Prévot. 

How Basle gets Pure Milk. H. Pronier. 

‘The Re-Purchase of the French, Railways in 1848. 
The Anti-Military Novel. M. A. Leblon 

Revue Universelle.—17, Ruz Monrrannasse, PARIS. 75¢. 

The Teaching of Drawing. Illus. “i Renée Pingrenon. 


60 frs. perann. Oct. rz. 
Comte Valentin Esterhazy. 


1 fr. soc. Oct. 


A. Matagrin. 


Oct. 1. 


Turkestan. Map and Illus. G. Fay el. 
The English Expedition to Tibet. OW ith Map. G. Regelsperger. 
Cette and Its Port. Illus. F. Marre. 


Revue ~e nia Mlne ‘Rug =  Méshnes, Paris. to frs. per ann. 
Report on the Study of Spanish and Italian, A. Morel-Fatio, 
The Collaboration of the Professor of Philosophy and the Professors of 
Science. A. Millot. 
Université Catholique.—zs, Ruz pu Prat, Lyon. 
ear. ct. 
runetitre, and Paul Bourget. 


tr frs. per half- 


Francois Coppée, Ferdinand Abbé T. 


Delmont. 

Democracy ; an Inquiry. Abbé Delfour. 

Charles Chesnelong. Contd. M. de Marcey. 

The Propagation of the Faith. Concl. C, de Lajudie. 

The Mission of the State according to Plato, P. Gonnet. 

French Missions in the United States in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. Contd. G. André. 
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THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via RirerTa 246, Rome. 
ct. I. 
The Corner-Stone of Scientific Socialism. 
The True Christianity of the Gospel and the Abbé Loisy. 
The Congress of Vienna and Italian Unity. 
The Catholic Church at the St. Louis Exhibition, 
The History of the Vatican Council. 


25 frs. per anp. 


Contd. 


Oct. 15. 
The Papal Protest against the Freethought Congress. 
Among the Exiled Monks in the Isle of Wight. 
The True Christianity of the Gospel and the Abbé Loisy. Contd. 
Rural*Bishops in Christian Antiquity. 


Emporium.—Bercamo. 
Victor Stretti. Illus. W. Ritter. 
Detlev von Lilienkron. Illus. U. Ortensi. 
The Fortresses of Imola and Forli. Illus. L. Marinelli. 
Sicilian Hermitages. Illus. M. L. Danieli Camozzi. 


Nuova Parola.—P14zza BorGHEsE, 12, RomE. 
Buddhism and the Japanese War. Soyen Shaku. 
#Estheticism in Cities. D. Angeli. 
The Scientific Value of Dreams. 
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AN A MIA. 


By Mrs. ADA S. BALLIN, 


‘‘Baby: The Mothers’ Magazine.’’ 








troubles of the present age— so common, in fact, that it 

seems to me that quite two-thirds of the girls one comes 

in contact with in towns are affected with it. The com- 
plaint can hardly be called a disease in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but is rather a debilitated state of the body, which 
lays it open to attacks of most other kinds of diseases. 


a NAEMIA, cr bloodlessness, is one of the commonest 


Symptoms, 


The condition in question is characterised by a deficiency in 
the number of red corpuscles in the blood. ‘There is very often 
pallor of the cheeks and lips, but in some cases these may be 
of a natural colour, and lead even the patient to believe that 
she is not anemic ; but the real state of the case can instantly 
be discovered by examining the gums and the inside of the eye- 
lids. ‘These, instead of being of a good deep pink, are pale 
and yellowish-looking. The tongue is apt to be pale and flabby 
and indented by the teeth ; the sufferer is readily fatigued and 
troubled with breathlessness on going up and down stairs ; she 
very often suffers from palpitation or pains about the heart, 
which may lead her to believe that she is suffering from some 
disease of the heart. She suffers frequently from headache, 
pains in the back, and languor, and soon becomes very tired by 
any little unusual exertion. She may even faint, and thus cause 
considerable anxiety to her family. There are frequent erup- 
tions on the skin, which may be either of an irritating kind, or 
simply acne either in the form of blackheads or pimples, or both. 

There are two kinds of anemia—one, the common kind of 
which I have spoken, and another called pernicious anemia, 
which is a fatal disease and most difficult of treatment, but is 
happily rare. 


Pernicious Anzmia, 


In such cases there is wasting, and-yellowishness of the skin, 
which assumes an almost transparent waxen hue. These cases 
of course demand the most skilled medical attention and nursing 
within reach, and do not come within the province of this paper. 
I may, however, remark that the best remedy to improve the 
condition of the blood in these cases, which is now being very 
largely prescribed by the medical profession, is Dr. Hommel’s 
Hzematogen, manufactured by Messrs, Nicolay & Co., 36, St. 
Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C., which contains, in a purified 
form, hemoglobin, the natural colouring matter of the blood, 
rich in organic iron and albumen, as well as the mineral salts, 
including the phosphates of soda and potash which are found in 
meat. It is far better to give a preparation like this, which is 
a food and nourishes the blood, than to give iron in a mineral 
Yorm, which so often upsets the digestion. Dr. Hommel’s 
Heematogen contains nothing besides what I have mentioned, 
except chemically pure glycerine, which is in itself nourishing, 

. 


Ordinary Anemia 


Is a condition of everyday occurrence, in which the doctor is 
rarely called in, or if he is, he just prescribes for the time being, 
and after a few weeks the patient is apt to get as bad again. 
Any line of treatment for ordinary cases of aneemia must be 
persistently applied, and, although occasional visits to the doctor, 
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if there seems anything out of the way amiss, are desirable, the 
treatment can only be properly carried out at home. 


The Causes, 

The causes of anemia are chiefly bad ventilation, insufficient - 
or unsuitable feeding, want of exercise, and sedentary occupa- 
tions; or that overwork of the brain just now so common in 
young ladies at high schools and preparing for examinations. 


General Management of Health 
During Anzmia, 

All anzemic persons should be in the fresh air as much as 
possible, so that the blood may become oxygenated, and an 
anemic girl who is not really ill should take exercise for at 
Walking, cycling, swimming (if the 
heart is not weak), rowing, and tennis are all suitable. Eight 
hours’ sleep is not too much, as the brain, being badly supplied 


least an hour twice daily. 


with blood, needs extra rest, and in some cases even nine hours’ 
sleep may be indulged in with advantage. The bedroom, how- 
ever, should be well ventilated, and here I may mention that it 
is a great mistake to keep a gas jet burning, as it destroys the 
oxygen in the air; anemic persons need very much oxygen, 
which is essential to keep the blood pure. In order to keep the 
blood pure also, the skin should be kept healthily active, and a 
daily bath is essential. 

Meals should be regular, and in many cases it is desirable to 
take extra nourishment between the ordinary meals. Plenty of 
meat and green vegetables should be taken, cocoa instead of tea, 
and wholemeal bread instead of white. 


Iron as a Medicine. 


Iron is a food to all anemic persons, and must not be re- 
garded by them as a medicine only to be taken temporarily, for 
in most cases it is necessary to persevere in taking iron for 2 
period varying from two months to five or six years. I am 
strongly opposed to the ordinary methods of giving iron in 
anzemia, which are very frequently worse than useless, as the 
iron is so often decomposed, or in a form that is indigestible, 
when the patient takes it, while when given in a pill such as 
iron pills, it is apt to pass through the body quite undigested, 
and a patient might as well swallow a bullet. As ordinarily 
given, also, iron is very apt to cause constipation, and for these 
reasons Dr. Hommel’s Hematogen, which I have mentioned 
above, should invariably be given in preference to other prepara- 
tions. It is best to begin with a teaspoonful duse, taken half- 
an-hour after breakfast and half-an-hour before lunch and dinner, 
The object for giving it before meals is to stimulate the appetite 
and assist the assimilation of other food, but if taken before 
breakfast it is apt to prove rather aperient. In cases, therefore, 
where the girl has a tendency to constipation, it is a very simple 
remedy to take the Hzmatogen half-an-hour before breakfast, 
as well as before the other meals. The dose should be gradu- 
ally increased to a tablespoonful. When this is taken for a few 
weeks the effect is really remarkable; the quality of the blood 
rapidly improves, the sallow cheeks grow rosy, and the pale lips 
red, while the feelings of languor and depression pass off, and 
the girl grows cheerful, bright, and fit to take her place in the 
world. 
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[Drawn by H. W. Koekkoek, 
HIS MAJESTY DOM CARLOS I. OF PORTUGAL. 


The King of Portugal is a splendid sportsman, and in this, 


as in many other particulars, his Majesty and 
King Edward met on sympathetic ground, 
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